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SWISS  LAKE  DWELLINGS.* 

As  might  be  expected,  the  scientific 
spirit  of  the  age  is  cealouH  in  its  efforts 
to  track  oat  the  beginnings  and  primor¬ 
dial  life  of  man  on  the  earth.  The  same 
enthusiasm  of  .'csearch,  which  leaves  the 
chemist  and  metaphysician  dissatisfied 
unless  they  can  reach  the  bottom  of 
things  material  and  spiritual,  takes  hold 
of  the  student  of  human  nature.  Some 
three  or  four  thousand  years  back  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  dubious  frontier  of 
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the  oldest  secular  history.  Races,  we 
hardly  know  what,  are  coming  out  of 
cradles,  we  hardly  know  where,  and  are 
assuming  vague  forms  of  political  con¬ 
sistence  and  activity.  A  tew  steps  fur¬ 
ther  away  in  time,  and  the  frontier 
is  completely  pa.ssod  —  we  are  moving 
among  ghosts  and  shadows.  Then  the 
thick  night  soon  follows,  and  the  most 
vivid  dreamer  can  see  nothing  but  noth¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  with  respect  to  by  far  the 
largest  proportion  of  the  peopled  area  of 
the  globe,  a  doaen  or  twenty  centuries 
backward  suffice  to  land  us  in  a  pre¬ 
historic  antiquity,  where  the  best  lan¬ 
terns  which  ethnology,  language,  and 
legend  have  hitherto  been  able  to  fur¬ 
nish,  do  little'  more  than  show  how  utter 
is  the  darkness. 

It  is  neither  likely  nor  desirable  that 
science  should  sit  down  contentedly  un¬ 
der  such  a  condition  of  things.  If  in¬ 
quiry  be  legitimate  anywhere,  or  any¬ 
where  tend  to  noble  and  serviceable 
issues,  that  will  surely  bo  the  case,  when 
the  question  is  one  so  va.st  and  yet  so 
near  to  us  as  man  —  his  birthplace  ;  the 
home  of  bis  youth ;  his  first  migrations 
ss 
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and  settlementfl ;  the  multifarions  for-  I 
tunes  which  befell  him  before  history  I 
began ;  the  processes  by  which  he  came  I 
to  be  personally  and  socially  what  he  | 
was  as  he  first  appears  in  Western  Asia  ' 
and  Egypt,  in  Tartary  and  Scandinavia, 
in  the  Americas  and  in  the  Islands  ofj 
the  Southern  Ocean.  And,  as  matter  of  | 
fact,  for  some  years  past  scientific  men  of 
both  hemispheres  have  evinced  a  grow¬ 
ing  interest  in  this  obscure  but  most 
attractive  province  of  antiquarian  and 
philosophical  investigation.  No  doubt 
the  geographical  discoveries  of  the  last 
century  did  much  to  call  attention  to  the 
race  distinctions  and  primeval  history 
of  man.  The  labors  of  modem  mission¬ 
aries,  too,  have  prodigiously  enlarged  I 
the  sphere  of  our  knowledge  on  these 
points,  and  have  stimulated  and  sustained 
a  spirit  of  inquiry  into  the  unknown  past 
of  human  life.  The  like  eflFect  has  been 
produced  by  the  marvellous  revelations , 
which  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Mexico,  and ' 
other  countries  of  the  old  or  new  world 
have  recently  given  Tis  of  “  kindreds, 
and  nations,  and  peoples,  and  tongues,” 
whose  life  had  previously  been  either  a 
cipher  or  a  name.  Moreover,  the  steady.. 
advance  and  ever  strengthening  fascina¬ 
tion  of  a  strictly  inductive  geology  has  at 
once  kindled  new  lights  in  the  ancestral 
darkness  of  man’s  career  on  the  earth,  and 
has  awakened  an  irrepressible  curiosity 
and  purpose  in  multitudes  of  minds  to 
acquaint  themselves,  so  far  as  may  be, 
with  the  facts  which  the  finger  of  science 
thus  marks  and  points  to.  To  crown  all, 
the  purely  scientific  interest  in  prehis¬ 
toric  man,  which  causes  such  as  those 
now  named  have  either  created  or  con¬ 
firmed,  has  of  late,  particularly,  been 
linked  with  a  religious  feeling,  which 
has  intensified  it  for  good  or  evil  a  hun¬ 
dredfold.  The  cosn^gony  and  chronol¬ 
ogy  of  Holy  Scripture  have  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  look  unfavorably  upon  what 
are  affirmed  to  be  the  plain  straight¬ 
forward  readings  of  the  newly-discovered 
sdentific  phenomena;  and  this  circum¬ 
stance  has  invested  the  phenomena  them¬ 
selves  with  a  more  than  scientific  im¬ 
portance,  and  has  added  indefinitely  to 
the  zi'st  with  which  the  physicists  and 
savatia  have  prosecuted  their  researches. 
According  to  the  views  which  men  have 
taken  of  the  interpretation  and  authority 


of  the  Bible,  they  have  looked  with  hope 
or  alarm  to  the  findings  of  the  geologist 
and  antiquary ;  and  a  keen-sighteil,  relig¬ 
ious  jealousy  has  stood  by  while  busy 
hands  have  explored  the  mysteries  of 
cairns  and  cists,  of  barrows  and  bone 
caves,  of  prehistoric  dead  men’s  skulls, 
and  of  ancient  remains  of  human  indus¬ 
try  buried  in  water  or  in  earth. 

If  the  man  of  science  is  disposed  to 
complain  of  all  this,  let  him  remember 
that  the  blame  lies  partly  at  the  door  of 
the  rashness  and  flippancy  of  some  of  his 
own  class ;  that  the  interests  which  hang 
upon  the  credit  of  the  Sacred  Volume  are 
such  as  may  very  well  excuse  even  a 
passionate  clinging  to  what  is  believed  to 
be  its  testimony ;  and  that  the  exactness 
and  cauUon  demanded  by  religious  faith 
at  the  hands  of  science  on  ground  which 
justly  belongs  to  both,  will  really  promote 
the  interests  of  science  itself,  and  will 
help  to  bring  about  that  final  accord 
between  history,  nature,  and  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  revelation,  of  which  all  true  knowl¬ 
edge  is  the  sure  herald  and  earnest. 
Whatever  the  philosophy  of  the  fact  may 
be,  it  is  certain  that  a  keen,  widespread, 
and  constantly  augmenting  interest  is 
gathered  in  the  present  day  about  those 
many  and  various  monuments  of  the  pre¬ 
historic  part  of  man’s  life  on  the  globe, 
which  modern  science  is  everywhere 
dragging  from  their  sepulchres,  and  by 
means  of  which  it  seeks  to  recompose 
the  forgotten  annals  of  our  race. 

The  focus  of  the  interest  in  question 
has  undoubtedly  been  those  mysterious 
flint  implements,  which  the*  geologists 
have  discovered  in  so  great  numbei's  and 
in  so  great  a  variety  of  circumstances,  in 
difierent  paj’ts  of  the  w’orld,  especially 
such  of  these  implements  as  have  been 
found  buried  in  ancient  river  gravels,  and 
in  the  stalagmitic  floors  of  osseous  cav¬ 
erns  of  the  mountain  limestone  and  other 
rock  formations.  Second  only,  however, 
to  the  importance  of  the  chipped  and 
trimmed  flibts,  in  the  feeling  of  the  sci¬ 
entific  w’orld,  has  been  a  most  unlooked- 
for  series  of  discoveries  made  within  the 
last  few  years,  and  still  making,  in  Switz¬ 
erland  —  discoveries  which  show  that  in 
times  antecedent  to  the  known  history  of 
that  country,  the  margins  of  very  many 
of  its  lakes  were  tenanted  by  a  people  or 
jpeoples,  who  lived  not  on  the  shores  of^ 
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the  lakeii,  bnt  in  honsee  built  on  piles 
driven  into  their  water-beds ;  and  whose 
personal  and  social  habits  and  condition 
are,  in  not  a  few  cases,  brought  clearly 
to  view  by  innumerable  remains  of  their 
dwelling,  dress,  food,  utensils,  weapons, 
etc.,  which  have  rewarded  the  search  of 
a  crowd  of  eager  explorers. 

The  first  account  of  these  Swiss  lake 
dwellings,  pre8ente<l  to  the  scientific 
world  with  anything  like  pretension  to 
combined  detail  and  completeness,  was 
that  given  in  M.  Troyon’s  elegant  vol¬ 
ume,  entitled  ITabitationa  '  JUiciistres, 
which  was  written  in  French,  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  Lausanne  in  1800.  Prior  to 
this-  date,  howevdt*,  Dr.  Ferdinand  Keller, 
president  of  the  Antiquarian  Association 
of  Zurich,  and  the  original  discoverer  of 
the  lake  dwellings,  had  begun  to  issue  in 
German,  under  the  auspices  of  his  society, 
what  is  now,  on  the  continent  at  least,  a 
well-known  series  of  reports  on  these  ex¬ 
traordinary  antiquities.  On  this  side  of 
the  water  Dr.  Keller’s  publications  were 
not  likely  to  make  their  way  into’  the 
hands  of  more  than  a  few  readers ;  and 
what  Eloglishmen  knew  of  his  topic,  they 
learned  either  from  M.  Troyon’s  work 
or  from  the  comparatively  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  lake  dwellings  and  their 
appurtenances  furnished  by  Sir  John 
Lubbock  and  Sir  C.iarles  Lyell. 

Under  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Lee 
was  led  to  entertain  the  idea  of  trans¬ 
lating,  rearranging,  and  putting  into  a 
shape  fitted  for  the  use  of  Englishmen, 
the  whole  contents  of  Dr.  Keller’s  re¬ 
ports.  He  rightly  believed  that  such  a 
work  would  be  acceptable  and  useful  to 
his  countrymen ;  and  in  the  noble  and 
thoroughly  English  book,  the  title  of 
which  heads  this  article,  we  have  the 
praiseworthy  results  of  his  laborious  and 
judicious  editing  of  his  originals.  In 
accordance  with  his  plan,  Mr.  Lee  has 
not  simply  translated  Dr.  Keller’s  re¬ 
ports  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
given  to  the  public.  To  use  his  own 
words :  “  The  order  is  entirely  different 
.  .  .  the  substance  remains,  though 

the  mode  of  stating  it  is  altered  ,  .  . 

in  most  oases  the  language  and  expres¬ 
sions  are  the  same  translated  into  Eng¬ 
lish.  Some  few  things  have,  under  his 
(Dr.  Keller’s)  direction,  been  omitted, 
and  several  additions  have  been  made 


by  him.  In  a  few  instances  I  have  added 
notes  of  my  own ;  my  province,  however, 
was  not  to  illustrate  but  to  translate; 
and  as  these  few  notes  rest  on  ray  own 
authority  alone,  they  are  marked  at  foot 
with  the  letters  TV.”  The  value  of  Mr. 
Lee’s  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by 
nearly  a  hundred  careful ly-executed  litho¬ 
graphic  plates,  illustrating  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  lake  dwellings,  and  the  objects 
of  art  found  buried  in  the  wreck  of  them. 
On  this  subject  the  translator  writes : 

“  With  respect  to  the  plates,  it  may  be  weii 
to  mention,  that  about  one  half  are  actual 
‘  transfers  ’  (rearranged  in  the  octavo  form) 
from  plates  drawn  at  Zurich,  either  for  the 
last  report  or  for  the  previous  ones.  Another 
considerable  portion  consists  of  copies,  either 
by  myself  or  my  friends,  from  the  other  plates 
of  the  Zurich  reports ;  while  a  smaller  portion, 
including  the  sketches  of  localities,  were  drawn 
by  myself  from  nature,  or  from  the  objects 
themselves,  during  a  visit  to  Switzerland  last 
summer.” — Preface,  p.  6. 

Prefixed  to  the  volume  as  frontispiece, 
is  an  “  Ideal  Restoration  of  a  Lake 
Dwelling.”  This  is  not  the  often-cofued 
“  Restoration”  which  appeared  in  Dr. 
Keller’s  first  report,  but  a  new  drawing 
made  at  Dr.  Keller’s  anggestion,  “in 
accordance  with  the  latest  discoveries,”’ 
and  approved  by  him  before  it  finally 
left  the  hands  of  the  lithographer,  if 
the  plate  has  something  of  the  dimness* 
of  dreamland  about  it,  this  will  be  easily  ‘ 
excused  by  those  w’ho  consider  how  un¬ 
scientific  it  would  be  to  give  a  sharp- 
lined  reality  to  things  only  just  emerging 
from  the  airy  sphere  of  fancy  and  myth¬ 
ical  song. 

The  story  of  the  first  discovery  of  the 
Swiss  Lake  Dwellings  is  pretty  familiar. 

“  In  the  winter  of  the  years  1853  and 
1854,  the  extraordinary  drouth  and  long- 
continued  cold  occasioned  a  very  unu¬ 
sual  phenomenon  in  the  Alpine  districts. 
The  rivers  shrank  to  their  smallest  com¬ 
pass,  and  the  level  of  the  lakes  was  low¬ 
er  than  ever  had  been  known  before. 
On  the  atone  of  Stiifa  the  watermark  of 
1674  had  always  been  considered  the' 
lowest  known  in  history,  but  in  1853-4 
the  water  w’as  one  foot  below  this  mark. 
This  cirenmstance  of  the  extreme  lowness 
of  the  water  of  the  lakes  led  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  measures,  in  certain  oases,  for  the 
recovery  of  land  on  tlieir  shores;  andl 
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while  thig  was  boins:  done  in  the  little 
bay  between  Ober  Meilen  and  Dollikon, 
on  the  oa8t  aide  of  the  Lake  of  Zurich, 
the  workmen,  to  their  astonishroent, 
lighted  upon  the  heads  of  wooden  piles, 
with  sta^’  horns,  and  sundry  imple¬ 
ments,  all  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  lake, 
and  indicating,  to  appearance,  the  former 
occupation  of  the  spot  as  the  residence  of 
man."  This  was  in  January,  1854.  The 
Antiquarian  Association  at  Zurich  was 
immediately  informed  of  what  had  occur¬ 
red,  and  took  steps  without  delay  to  se¬ 
cure  to  science  the  full  advantage  of  the 
discovery.  The  proprietors  of  the  land 
at  Ober  Meilen  were  forward  to  cooper¬ 
ate  with  the  savans.  As  the  excava¬ 
tions  proceeded,  the  importance  of  the 
discovery  became  more  and  more  mani¬ 
fest  Plainly  human  beings  of  a  prehis¬ 
toric  age  had  lived  in  houses  built  on  the 
tops  of  these  piles ;  for  here  were  the 
visible,  tangible  relics  of  the  timbers  that 
had  formed  or  supported  their  huts,  of 
their  hearth-plates,  their  corn-crushers, 
their  pottery,  the  creatures  they  had  fed 
upon,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects, 
connected  with  their  personal  habits,  or 
social  condition  and  manner  of  life. 

No  sooner  was  public  attention  drawn 
to  the  antiquities  thus  suddenly  brought 
to  light  on  the  Zurich  lake,  than  remains 
of  tlie  same  class  began  to  reveal  them¬ 
selves  in  other  parts  of  Switzerland. 
Before  the  close  of  the  year  1854,  relics 
of  pile  buildings  were  found  in  the  Lake 
of  Bienne,  the  Lake  of  Neuchutcl,  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  elsewhere.  And 
between  this  date  and  the  present  time 
the  margins  of  nearly  all  the  lakes  in  the 
northeast,  north,  and  west,  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  have  yielded  the  like  harvest  to 
the  labors  of  antiquarian  research.  In 
the  extreme  northeast,  the  Uberlinger 
See,  and  Unter  See,  the  two  great  forks 
of  tbe  Lake  of  Constance,  are  **  thickly 
studded  with  settlements;’’  some  of 
them,  like  those  of  Nussdorf,  Maiirach, 
Unteruhldigen,  and  Sipplingen,  on  the 
fonner  water,  remarkable  at  once  for 
“their  extent,  and  the  number  of  the  an¬ 
tiquities  found  in  them.’’  To  the  soutli 
of  tbe  Unter  See,  and  lying  between  it 
and  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  tbe  Lakes  Nuss- 
baum,  Pfuffikon,  Greifiensee,  and  others, 
have  all  i'urnished  remains  of  ancient 
Uke  dwellings,  liobeuhausen,  **  situated 


on  the  great  moor  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Ijake  of  Pfaffikon,’’  is  one  of 
the  most  curious  and  interesting  of  all 
the  monuments  of  its  order.  The  Zu¬ 
rich  lake  has  not  hitherto  added  much  to 
its  original  honors  as  the  father  of  our 
knowledge  of  the  Swiss  lake  dwellings. 
Some  five  or  six  such  dwellings  have 
j  been  discovered  on  the  borders  of  the 
Lake  of  Zug,  southwest  of  that  of  Zurich. 
Further  west,  the  Lakes  of  Baldegg  and 
Sempach,  both  in  the  Canton  of  Lucerne, 
have  rewarded  the  explorations  of  Colo¬ 
nel  Schwab  with  proof  of  the  former  ex¬ 
istence  of  some  dozen  or  more  settle¬ 
ments  upon  their  banks  or  water  mar¬ 
gins.  The  little  lakes  of  Mauensee  and 
Wanwyl,  near  the  Sempach  lake,  have 
likewise  contributed  something  to  the 
list  of  the  north-central  lake  dwellings. 
“The  Lake  of  Moosseedorf,  distant 
about  tw’O  hours’  walk  from  Bern,  belongs, 
as  its  name  imports,  to  that  numerous 
class  of  lakes  in  Switzerland  called  moor 
lakes.”  Here  there  are  remains  of  a  set¬ 
tlement,  which  a  strict  application  of  the 
stone,  bronze,  and  iron  tlieory  of  the  an¬ 
tiquarians  must  pronounce  to  be  of  very 
high  antiquity.  Tbe  Lakes  of  Bienne, 
Neuchatel,  Morat,  and  Geneva,  on  the 
west  and  southwest  of  the  countr}',  are 
rich  in  their  tivasures  of  wreck  and  ruin. 
Thanks  to  Colonel  Schwab,  more  than 
twenty  sites  of  lake  dwellings  have  been 
mdre  or  less  fully  explored  on  the  Lake 
of  Bienne.  Of  these  the  settlement  at 
Nidau,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  is  remarkable  for  the  wealth  of  its 
relics  of  bronze.  As  many  as  fifty  set¬ 
tlements  have  been  discovered  on  the 
Lake  of  Neuchatel,  chiefiy,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  on  ifs  eastern 
border.  The  Lake  of  Morat  has  supplied 
between  fifteen  and  twenty  examples  of 
the  pile  dwellings.  These  lie  both  on 
tbe  eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
lake.  Lastly,  upwards  of  twenty  spots 
are  known  to  have  been  occupied  by  the 
mysterious  men  of  the  waters  on  the 
Lake  of  Geneva.  The  settlement  at 
Merges,  to  the  west  of  Lausanne,  on  the 
nortl)  shore  of  the  lake,  w’as  one  of  the 
first  to  be  determined  and  examined  after 
the  original  discovery  at  Meilen  esirly  in 
1854  ;  and  the  antiquities  which  it  has 
yielded  have  given  it  a  high  place  among 
iU  peers.  Altogether^  nearly  two  bun- 
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dred  site#  of  lake  bnildintr*  have  been  a»- 
oertaineii  to  exist  in  different  parts  of 
8w  itzerland.  Of  thow  which  have  been 
discovered  in  other  countries,  particular¬ 
ly  such  as  lie  about  Switzerlana,  we  may 
have  occasion  to  speak  further  on  in  this 
paper. 

The  scientific  industry,  and  acute  but 
cautious  inductions  of  the  Swiss  explor¬ 
ers,  enable  us  to  po  far  in  explaining  how 
the  builders  of  tlie  lake  dwellings  went 
about  the  work  of  estaldi-shing  their 
water  homes  ;  as  also  what  was  the  ma 
terial  of  which  those  homes  were  made, 
and  how  the  makers  of  them  used  it 
in  their  architecture.  For  the  most  part, 
the  situation  chosen  by  the  pile  builders 
for  a  settlement  appears  to  have  been  the 
margin  of  a  lake,  where  the  water  was 
neither  very  deep  nor  very  shallow,  and 
where  the  bottom  was  soft  enough  to 
admit  of  the  easy  planting  of  their  piles. 
When  such  a  situation  was  selected,  they 

f)rocecded  to  cover  a  certain  area  of  the 
ake,  sometimes  a  very  large  area,  with  a 
forest  of  piles  driven  two,  three,  or  more 
feet  into  the  lake-bed,  and  having  their 
heads  raised  a  yard  or  two  above  water. 
The*  fii’st  row  of  piles  ran  parallel  with 
the  shore  at  some  distance  from  it ; 
thence  other  rows,  standing  side  by  side 
with  this,  extended  outward  towards 
the  dee|>er  waters  of  the  lake.  In  some 
cases  the  piles  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
fixed  in  rows  ;  but  usually  a  general  par¬ 
allelism  was  preheiVed,  the  piles  being 
driven  in  lines  forming  a  right  angle,  or 
nearly  so,  with  the  shore.  The  piles 
were  not  always  planted  single.  Occa¬ 
sionally  they  are  found  in  pairs.  And 
while  in  some  instances  they  are  crowded 
thickly  together,  in  others  they  are  con¬ 
siderably  wider  apart.  At  Meilen  and 
elsewhere  the  average  distance  between 
the  piles  was  a  foot  or  a  foot  and  a  half ; 
but  the  intervening  spaces  were  not 
unfrequently  larger,  as  at  liobenhausen 
and  Nussdorf,  where  the  average  would 
be  two  or  three  feet.  At  Wangen,  on 
the  Unter  See,  M.  I.^hle  states,  the 
“  piles  were  driven  in  for  the  most  part 
one  or  more  feet  apart,  so  that  in  the 
■pace  of  a  square  rod  there  are  at  least 
twelve,  though  sometimes  seventeen  or 
twenty  may  be  seen.”  The  number  of 
piles  in  a  settlement  was  of  course  deter¬ 
mined  by  various  conditions  of  necessity, 


convenience,  or  inclination.  At  Nnsa- 
dorf,  where  the  settlement  covers  abont 
three  acres,  the  piles  are  reckoned  at 
three  thousand.  Unteruhldigen  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  had  at  least  ten  thousand  ; 
Sipplingen,  extending  over  twenty-five 
acres,  forty  thousand ;  Wangen,  just 
mentioned,  not  fewer  than  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand ;  liobenhausen,  perhaps  as 
many  as  a  hundre<l  thousand.  The 
wood  used  for  the  piles  was  chiefly  oak, 
beech,  birch,  and  fir ;  but  elm,  ash,  alder, 
aspen,  maple,  willow,  hazel,  and  even 
cherry,  it  is  said,  have  been  found  in  va¬ 
rious  localities.  Whole  stems  with  their 
bark  on  were  commonly  employed  for 
the  piles  ;  but  they  were  often  split,  so  as 
to  furnish  timbers  of  from  three  to  seven 
or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The  lower 
ends  of  the  piles  were  almost  invariably 
sharpened  by  fire,  and  by  tooling  with 
the  stone  hatchet  or  celt,  in  order  to  pre¬ 
pare  them  for  driving.  Less  frequently 
they  are  found  to  have  been  wrought 
with  tools  of  bronze  or  even  of  iron. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  that  in  many 
cases,  as,  for  instance,  at  Unteruhldigen 
and  Nidan,  horizontal  beams  were  sunk 
among  the  vertical  piles,  or  that  the  piles 
themselves  were  fastened  together  by 
such  beams,  with  a  view  to  the  bracing 
and  strengthening  of  the  substructure. 
It  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  wheth¬ 
er  the  timbers  now*  lying  horizontally  or 
obliquely  among  the  rotten  pile-heads  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  were  originally 
interlocked  with  the  piles  by  the  builders 
of  the  lake  dwellings,  or  whether  they 
are  portions  of  the  platforms  supporting 
the  houses,  that  have  fallen  from  above, 
and  so  are  mixed  up  with  what  at  first 
sustained  them.  In  some  settlements 
clay  seems  to  have  been  used  to  bind  the 
piles  and  other  supports  of  the  houses 
into  a  more  solid  basis ;  and  in  other 
cases  large  stones  have,  apparently,  been 
brought  in  canoes  and  dropped  among 
the  piles  for  the  same  purpose.  “  In 
fact,  one  boat  or  canoe,  still  loaded  w'ith 
the  stones  which  proved  too  great  a  car¬ 
go  for  it,  .and  which  consequently  s.ank  it 
to  the  bottom,  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Peter’s 
I'sland  in  the  Lake  of  Bienne.”  T^'e  out¬ 
ermost  row  of  piles  “  appears  to  have 
been  covered  or  closed  in  by  a  kind  of 
wattle  or  hurdle  "work,  made  of  small 
twigs  or  branches,  probably  to  lessen  the 
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eplash  of  the  water,  or  to  prevent  the 
pile*  from  bein^  injured  by  floating 
wood.”  Large  fragments  of  this  pro* 
tective  matting  have  been  recovered  at 
Robenhaosen  and  elsewhere. 

The  piles  having  been  driven  so  that 
their  h^uls  should  all  be  at  the  same  lev* 
el,  the  next  business  was  to  cover  them 
with  a  wooden  platform,  suitable  for  the 
erection  of  the  houses.  “  To  accomplish 
this,"  says  Dr.  Keller,  stems  or  trunks 
ten  or  twelve  feet  long  had  holes  bored 
in  them  at  both  ends,  and  they  were  then 
fastened  with  wooden  pins  to  the  heads 
of  the  upright  piles.  Trunks  of  flr  wood 
five  or  seven  feet  long  were  then  split  in¬ 
to  boards  about  two  inches  thick  and 
fastened  with  wooden  pegs  into  the 
framework”  of  timber  beneath  them. 
Tims  a  solid  and  tolerably  even  founda¬ 
tion  was  provided  for  the  huts.  The  ex¬ 
isting  wrecks  of  the  settlements  are  in 
evidence  that  these  wooden  platforms 
were  not  so  closely  knit  but  that  hatch¬ 
ets,  hammers,  and  the  like  might  easily 
slip  through  between  the  boards  ;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  surest  of  the  deductions 
which  the  $avan»  have  gained  from  this 
same  source,  that  at  certain  intervals 
open  spaces  were  left  in  the  platforms  to 
serve  tlie  purpose  of  ash  holes  and  rubbish 
pits.  “  The  quantity  of  broken  celts, 
broken  pottery,  and  refuse  of  animal  and 
vegetable  food  lying  together,”  and  that 
most  commonly  at  regular  distances,  es¬ 
tablishes  the  truth  ot  their  conclusion. 
In  some  cases,  if  not  generally,  the  dwell¬ 
ings  do  not  appear  to  have  been  built 
upon  the  naked  boards  of  the  platform, 
but  upon  '^a  bed  of  mud,  loam,  and 
gravel,”  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  lx>ard- 
ing  and  beaten  down  firmly  either  by 
the  feet  or  by  the  wooden  mallets,  of 
which  several  have  been  found  ”  in  the 
settlements. 

On  the  subject  of  the  huts  of  the  lake 
dwellers,  our  author  writes : 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  small  piles  or 
stakes  formed  the  framework:  of  the  huts. 
Some  of  these  hare  been  actually  found  pro¬ 
jecting  considerably  above  the  platform. 
Probably  in  some  cases  ....  fresh  piles 
were  driven  in  for  this  purpose,  which  did 
not  go  quite  down  to  the  bottom  pf  the  lake. 
...  Of  course  these  piles  would  mark  out 
me  extent  of  the  dwellings  themselves,  and 
in  one  or  two  favorable  instances  we  have 
thus  the  ground  plan  of  a  aettlement  {  bat  we 
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have  more  than  this :  the  rize  of  the  house  is 
further  marked  out  by  boards,  forced  in  firmly 
between  the  piles,  and  resting  edgeways  on 
the  platform,  thus  forming  what  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  day  we  should  call  the  skirting  boards 
of  the  huts  or  rooms  It  cannot  now  be  de¬ 
termined  whether  this  was  continued  higher 
than  a  single  board,  as  more  than  this  has 
not  as  yet  been  actually  discovered.  .  .  .  The 
walls  consisted  of  upright  poles,  wattled  with 
rods  or  twigs,  and  in  order  to  keep  off  the 
wind  and  the  rain  this  wattle -work  was 
covered  both  inside  and  out  with  a  bed  of 
clay  from  two  to  three  inches  thick.*  .... 
This  is  proved  by  numbers  of  pieces  of  clay 
half  burnt  or  hardened  in  the  fire,  with  the 
impressions  of  the  wattle  work  still  remain¬ 
ing.  These  singularly  illustrative  specimens 
are  founti  in  nearly  every  settlement  which 
has  been  destroyed  by  fire." — Pp.  7,  8,  296, 
297. 

The  question  was  early  raised,  in  the 
course  of  the  Swiss  discoveries,  whether 
the  form  of  the  huts  was  rectangular  or 
round.  M.  Troyon’s  restoration,  in  the 
first  of  his  plates,  exhibits  them  as  cir¬ 
cular,  though  he  allows  and  argues  that 
possibly  the  square  form  may  have  been 
m  use  likew'ise.  lie  says : 

“  La  forme  circulaire  dcs  cabanes,  gcn^rale 
dans  I'anciennc  Europe,  cst  confirmee  par  lea 
d^ris  de  rev^tement  en  argile  retrouves  sur 
queiques  emplacements  de  la  Suisse.  Des 
buttes  de  forme  carrde  ont  cependant  exists 
dto  le  premier  Sge  en  Irlande,  en  Swbde  ct 
ulleurs,  aussi  doit  on  reconnoitre  qne  les 
constructions  ont  pu  presenter  des  varieles  k 
I  la  meme  epoque,  dans  le  m4nie  pays,  et  sur 
le  meme  lac.  Quoi  qu'il  en  8oit,‘ce  dessin 
.  .  .  represente  le  genre  predominant  des 
constructions  lacustres  de  la  Suisse,  si  I'on 
admet  que  la  piupart  dcs  cabancs  etaient  cir- 
culaires  ?  " — P.  460. 

Dr.  Keller  expresses  himself  positively 
that  the  houses  were  generally  squared 
and  not  round,  though  he  thinks  it  not 
impossible  that  Uie  round  form  may  have 
been  sometimes  adopted.  He  says: 

“Ail  the  evidence  which  has  yet  come  be¬ 
fore  us  pmves  that  the  huts  were  rectangu¬ 
lar;  but  some  of  them  may  possibly  have 


*  Speaking  of  a  settlement  at  Auvernier,  on 
the  Lake  of  Neuch&tel,  Prof-saor  Deaor  aajst 
"The  wattle-work  which  formed  the  covering  or 
walls  of  the  huts  is  lying  on  the  hot  urn,  and 
conriits  of  poles  from  two  to  two  and  a  half 
inches  thick,  at  a  distance  of  two  feet  apart.  Rods 
one  and  one  and  a  hnlf  inch  thick  are  closely  in¬ 
terwoven  crosswise  with  these  poles.  Unfortunate¬ 
ly  this  wattle- work  is  too  rotten  to  be  taken  up 
from  the  bottom.” — Lak*  DwrMmgt,  pp.  168,  164. 
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been  round,  as,  from  ancient  authors,  it  is 
Tcry  evident  that  the  huts  of  many  nations 
on  terra  flrma  were  round  in  form.” — P.  8. 

In  another  place  he  writes ; 

*'  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  huts  of 
several  kindred  races  on  the  mainland  were 
in  many  cases  circular  (Strabo,  iv.,  4 :  *  The 
Belgian  Oauls  made  their  huts  spadoas,  out 
of  boards  and  willow  hurdle  work,  dome¬ 
shaped  with  a  high  roof’) ;  but  all  the  evi¬ 
dence  we  possess  as  yet  respecting  the  huts  of 
the  lake  dwellings  in  Switzerland  tends  to 
show  that  they  were  rectangular.  The  curve 
of  the  small ,  pieces  of  clay  covering  of  the 
w’attle-work  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  water 
cannot  be  brought  forward  to  prove  that  the 
huts  were  drcular,  still  less  to  show  their 
diameter;  these  pieces  are  generally  not  more 
than  one  foot  wide,  and  have  evidently  been 
exposed  to  great  heat  before  they  fell  into  the 
water,  besides  which,  slabs  with  very  different 
curves,  and  some  even  perfectly  fiat,  were 
found  promiscuously  on  the  same  spot.”— ^ 
Pp.  29(5,  297. 

As  to  the  appointmenta  and  fittings  of 
the  pile  houses  little  can  be  affirmed  with 
confidence.  “  It  is  not  known  whether 
the  huts  were  divided  into  several  rooms 
or  not.  .  .  .  From  the  remains  of  straw 
and  xeeds  found  in  every  lake  dwelling  it 
seems  almost  («rtain  that  the  huts  were 
thatched  with  these  materials,  and  high¬ 
ly  probable  that  the  dormitories  were 
strewed  with  the  softer  kinds  of  straw 
or  hay.”  The  huts  seem  to  have  been 
floored  with  clay  or  with  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  gravel.  In  the  middle  of  the 
floor  was  a  hearth,  consisting  of  three  or 
four  large  slabs  of  rough  sandstone ; 
and  it  is  probable,  from  the  almost  uni¬ 
versal  prevalence  of  clay  weights’  for 
weaving,  that  most,  if  not  all,  of  them  j 
were  furnished  with  a  loom.  Among 
the  buried  ruins  of  the  dwellings  “  por¬ 
tions  of  young  trees,  with  their  branches 
partially  lopped  ofl*,”  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly  met  with,  and  it  has  been  suggested 
that  these  were  probably  fastened  to  the 
roof  or  w'alls  for  the  purpose  of  hanging 
up  mats,  nets,  pots,  tools,  etc.,  some  of 
which  seem  to  have  had  rope  handles 
attached  to  them.  It  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  whether  the  platform  was  cov¬ 
ered  densely  or  sparingly  with  huts, 
though  we  know  that  in  one  case,  at 
Niederwyl,  they  stood  very  close  to¬ 
gether,” 

One  very  interesting  fact  must  not  be 


lost  sight  of  in  describing  these  lake  set¬ 
tlements.  Herodotus,  in  the  often  qao> 
ted  passage  respecting  the  pile-builders 
of  Lake  Prasias,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon,  states  that  their  “  platforms 
stand  in  the  middle  of.the  lake,”  and  are 
approachetl  from  the  land  by  a  single  nai^ 
row  bridge.”  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Swiss  Jake-dwellers  fol¬ 
lowed  the  same  practice.  Describing 
the  relics  found  at  Moosseedorf,  Dr. 
Keller  says:  “Cross-branches  laid  on 
the  bottom,  in  the  manner  of  a  fagot 
bank,  or  fagot  road,  appear  like  the  r»- 
mains  of  a  bridge  or  stage  connecting 
the  settlement  with  the  shore.”  Again, 
the  settlement  at  Robenhausen  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  having  been  connected  with 
the  shore  “  by  means  of  a  bridge  or 
stage,  of  which  the  piles  are  still  visible.” 
So  of  the  settlement  at  Allensbach,  on 
the  Unter  See,  it  is  said  :  “  In  one  place 
the  rows  of  piles  take  the  direction  of 
the  mainland  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
may,  with  tolerable  certainty,  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
stage  or  bridge.”  In  all  probability  the 
bridge  w'as  part  of  the  perfvetion  of  a 
lake  settlement,  but  there  seem  to  liave 
been  cases  in  which  it  was  dispensed 
with.  • 

Tlie  plan  and  style  of  the  lake  build¬ 
ings,  wherever  found,  are  all  but  identi¬ 
cal.  One  type  of  variation,  however, 
claims  to  be  noticed.  In  some  of  the  set¬ 
tlements,  as,  for  example,  Niederwyl  and 
Wauwyl,  instead  of  piles  being  driven 
into  the  bottoms  of  the  lakes  as  supports 
for  the  hut  platforms,  the  substructure 
was  built  up  of  “a  mass  of  fascines  or 
fagots  laid  parallel  and  crosswise  one  upon 
another.”  The  lowest  bed  of  fascines 
rested  immediately  upon  the  lake -bed. 
Then  came  a  layer  of  brushwood,  or  of 
clay  and  gravel.  Then  another  layer  of 
fascines  was  thrown  down,  and  so  on, 
till  the  required  elevation  was  attained. 
In  order  to  give  coherence  and  stability 
to  the  fagot- work,  vortical  wooden  piles 
were  driven  into  it  here  and  there,  and 
these  appear  to  have  served,  in  some 
oases,  as  poles  for  the  house-walls.  How 
such  architecture  as  this  could  have  been 
successfully  performed  under  water,  is  a 
question  more  natural  to  ask  than  easy 
to  reply  to.  Dr.  Keller  says  rather 
sU'Ougly : 
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**  The  onlj  oonceiTsble  mode  of  explaininfr 
it  seems  to  be  this :  at  the  commencement  of 
the  work  several  piles  were  driven  into  the 
mud  from  a  rad,  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet 
apart,  and  then  fagot  sticks  were  piled  up 
between  them  horizontally,  one  upon  another, 
Jnst  as  we  find  them  arranged  in  the  excava¬ 
tion  ;  when  loaded  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gravel,  the  whole  mass  of  fascines  must 
necessarily  have  sunk  down  to  the  bottom 
between  the  upright  piles  which  served  ns 
piles  or  slays.  In  this  manner  a  number  of 
masses  of  wood  were  laid  in  the  water  one 
after  another  till  the  substructure  had  attained 
the  desired  height.  Naturally  the  part  above 
the  water  was  more  carefully  executed.  The 
upper  beds  of  fascines  in  fact  lock  into  one 
another  at  the  ends,  and  form  one  continuous 
mass;  and  no  large  vertical  gaps  or  chinks 
filled  with  clay,  gravel,  branches,  or  brush 
wood  arc  to  be  found  here,  like  those  which 
are  very  common  when  the  lower  part  is  ex¬ 
posed.  This  fact  seems  to  confirm  the  above 
idea  of  the  mode  of  construction.” — P.  70. 

In  several  parts  of  Dr.  Keller’s  volume 
the  reader  will  find  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  fascine  lake  dwellings.  Our  limits 
forbid  our  following  him  further.  As 
may  be  supposed,  the  dwellings  of  this 
class  are  only  found  in  small  and  shallow 
lakes,  and  the  antiquities  which  they 
have  yielded  seem  to  point  to  a  lower 
civilization  than  that  which  the  pile  set¬ 
tlements  in  general  may  be  believed  to 
represent 

In  connection  with  the  relics  of  the 
pile  settlements,  hitherto  described,  are 
found,  sometimes  sunk  in  the  lake-beds, 
oftener  buried  in  mud  or  peat  at  various 
heights  above  them,  innumerable  objects 
in  stone,  bone,  horn,  clay,  wood,  bronze, 
iron,  flax,  etc.,  with  several  kinds  of 
grain  and  fruit^  evidently  used  by  the 
oocnpants  as  articles  of  food,  dress, 
household  economy,  or  the  like. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the 
hearthstones  of  the  hots.  These  have 
been  dug  up  at  Meilen,  Wangen,  and 
elsewhere,  not  unfrequently  r^dened, 
and  in  some  cases  partially  covered  with 
soot,  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  fire 
which  once  burnt  upon  them.  Many  j 
slabs,  eitlier  of  sandstone  or  of  granite,  i 
have  also  been  found  with  lines  or  fur¬ 
rows,  caused  by  the  grinding  and  sharp¬ 
ening  of  the  stone  hatchets  shortly  to  be 
spoken  of.  It  would  seem,  too,  that 
some  such  slabs,  whether  of  the  one  rock 
or  the  other,  were  commonly  used  in  the 
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crushing  and  mealing  of  grain.  Occa¬ 
sionally  a  cavity  was  formed  in  the  slab 
to  assist  the  process.  The  grain  w’as 
bruised  by  means  of  so-called  “corn- 
crushers”  and  “mealing-stones.”  These 
are  “  roundish  stones,  the  size  of  a  man’s 
fist,  made  out  of  very  hard  rolled  sand¬ 
stone,  and  with  certain  hollows  and  flat¬ 
tened  surfaces.  They  vary  in  form ; 
some  are  like  an  orange ;  others  like  a 
ball,  with  depressions  on  the  four  op¬ 
posite  sides.”  Corn-crushers  and  me.al- 
ing-stones  have  been  met  with  in  all 
the  lake  dwellings.  Colonel  Schwab  ob¬ 
tained  several  granite  slabs,  with  cup-like 
hollows  scoop^  in  them,  from  the  Lake 
of  Bienne.  A  similar  slab,  found  at 
Anvernier,  had  a  hollow  in  it  13^  inches 
long,  1 1 J  inches  wide,  and  1 J  inch  deep, 
and  weighed  88  lbs.  Slabs  of  this  de- 
pcriplion  would  be  employed  either  as 
mills  or  mortars. 

By  far  the  most  abundant  of  the  stone 
implements  found  in  the  Swiss  lake  dwell¬ 
ings  are  the  .cells  or  hatchets,  with  their 
companion  tools  the  chisels  of  various 
type.  The  celts  are  wedge  -  shaped. 
They  were  all  made  with  a  sharp  cutting 
edge  ;  indeed,  some  of  the  specimens  in 
the  Swiss  museums  “  might  readily  be 
used  for  cutting  lead  pencils.”  .  When 
the  cutting  edge  spreads  out  beyond  the 
general  width  of  the  tool  “  they  resemble 
hatchets ;  but  if  they  are  of  uniform 
breadth,  or  bulge  in  the  middle,  not  an 
uncommon  case,  then  they  take  the  form 
of  chisels.  The  section  of  many  speci¬ 
mens  about  the  middle  is  square  with 
sharp  comers ;  others  are  roundish  or 
oval  in  section,  and  consequently  ap¬ 
proach  the  form  of  a  cylinder.”  The 
size  and  weight  of  the  celts  are  very  un¬ 
equal.  Some  are  eight  inches  long :  one 
found  at  Meilen  was  only  an  inen  and 
a  half  in  length.  Some  weigh  a  pound 
or  more ;  others  weigh  only  half  or  oven 
a  quarter  of  an  ounce.  All  were  origin¬ 
ally  hafted.  On  this  subject  Dr.  Keller 
writes,  with  reference  to  Meilen,  what 
will  equally  hold  of  the  other  settle¬ 
ments: 

“  All  the  celts  and  chlsols  found  at  Meilen 
were  originally  halted  in  pieces  of  stags’  horn, 
and  a  considerable  number  were  found  still  iu 
their  handles.  To  make  this  halting,  a  piece  of 
the  requisite  length  and  thickness  was  cut  out 
of  the  main  stocks  of  the  stag's  horn,  clearly 
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with  no  other  instrument  than  a  stone  celt. 
A  hole  was  then  worked  out  at  one  end  wide 
and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  lower  [or 
blunt]  part  of  the  celt.  The  other  end  [name¬ 
ly,  of  the  piece  of  liom]  was  cut  into  a  four- 
aided  tenor  or  plug,  evidently  intended  to  l>e 
set  in  a  ahaft,  a  stick,  or  a  club.  Of  this  third 
limb  of  the  implement  not  a  sin^e  perfect 
specimen  was  found  here.  .  .  .  Tlic  per¬ 
fect  implement  with  all  its  three  parts  has 
been  found  at  llobenhausen.” — P.  19. 

Tliere  c.'in  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  celts  were  ordinarily 
maniifactiirod.  They  tell  their  own  tale. 
First  some  hard  and  rough  specimen  was 
selected  from  among  “  the  rolled  or  nib¬ 
ble  stones  abounding  in  the  Swiss  val¬ 
leys.”  This  having  been  “  partially 
sawn  through  on  opposite  sides  hy  means 
of  flint  saws,  used  with  water  and  quartz-  \ 
ose  sand,  was  then  broken  in  tw’o  by  a : 
blow.”  Afterwards  the  tool  was  finished  I 
by  the  toilsome  process  of  beating  with 
stone  hammers  and  of  grinding  on  slabs 
of  sandstone.  j 

With  resjiect  to  the  material  out  of, 
which  the  celts,  etc.,  were  made.  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler  states  that  the  stones  used  for  the  pur- 1 
pose  are  so  numerous  and  diverse,  that  | 
even  advanced  geologists  are  often  puz- ' 
zled  to  determine  their  true  nature  and 
the  loc-alilies  from  which  they  came,  j 
“  1  he  celts  found  at  the  Lake  of  Bienne,  ^ 
at  Bern,  at  Zurich,  and  at  the  Lake  of; 
Constance,  form  quite  as  good  a  oollec-  j 
tion  of  specimens  of  the  rocks  of  the ; 
high  Alps,  from  which  the  different  val- ; 
leys  descend,  ns  the  erratic  blocks. used' 
for  building  the  castle  tow'ers  and  the 
(ffty  walls  ”  Of  a  thousand  stone  imple-  ! 
ments,  celts,  chisels,  axes,  hammers,  etc.,  | 
found  at  Nussdorf,  Dr.  Lachmann  says, 
that  wdiilc  nearly  fifty  celts  were  made  of 
nephrite — of  which  more  hereafter — he  ' 
found  among  them  examples  of  “  ser-  i 
pentine,  diorite,  cpidote,  decomposed  | 
green  schist,  basalt,  porphyry,  gneiss,  ' 
and  other  alpine  rocks.”  At  the  pile 
settlement  of  St.  Andreas,  near  Cham, 
on  the  Lake  of  Zug,  celts  were  met  with 
consisting  of  “  very  coarse  gneiss,  con-  ; 
taining  a  quantity  of  epidote.”  Others 
were  “  of  a  kind  of  serpentine  which 
does  not  occur  in  erratic  blocks  in  the 
canton  of  Zug.”  One  single  specimen 
seemed  to  be  Julier  granite  from  the  pass 
of  the  same  name  or  from  the  Orisons,  j 
Another  specimen  was  a  talco-quartz- 1 


ite,  of  which  numerous  blocks  arc  to  be 
found  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  canton, 
being,  in  fact,  emttica  from  the  canton  of 
Glarus.”  So,  speaking  of  the  stone  im¬ 
plements  generttlly.  Dr.  Keller  finds 
among  the  materials  from  which  they 
are  found,  “red  flint  probably  from  Ba¬ 
varia  or  the  Voralberg,  micaceous  schist 
from  Davos,  Scaletta,  and  Fluela  in  the 
Orisons,  red  sandstone,  now  used  for 
whetstones,  from  Uheinfelden  (AarganX 
cry.stals  from  the  high  Alps,  asphalt  from 
the  Val  Travers  (Neuchatel),  white  mar¬ 
ble  from  the  Splugen,”  etc. 

An  exceeding  interest  attaches  to  one 
kind  of  stone,  of  which  the  celts  are 
often  found  to  consist — the  transparent 
jade  or  nephrite  just  alluded  to.  Neph¬ 
rite  celts  occur  “  in  all  the  older  settle¬ 
ments,”  ])articulariy  at  Meilen  ;  and  yet, 
so  far  as  is  known,  there  is  no  nephrite 
to  be  found  cither  in  Switzerland  or  in 
any  other  part  of  Europe,  the  mineral 
being  only  obtaineil  from  Egypt,  China, 
and  a  few  other  extra-European  coun¬ 
tries.  So  far  as  existing  evidence  ena¬ 
bles  us  to  judge,  nephrite  came  ready 
wrought  from  the  East  into  the  hands  of 
the  pile  dwellers.  “No  Swiss  geologist 
has  found  it  either  in  situ  or  in  the  shape 
of  gravel ;  and  no  un worked  pieces,  nor 
any  waste  or  chippings  from  it,  have  yet 
l)een  found  in  the  lake  dwellings.”  On 
this  point  Dr.  Keller  quotes  from  a  paper 
published  at  Bern  in  1805,  by  Professor 
Von  Fellenberg,  affirming  the  stone  celts 
from  Meilen  and  Concise,  which  he  (Pro¬ 
fessor  Fellenberg)  had  carefully  examined 
and  analyzed,  to  be  “  genuine  nephrite,” 
and  indorsing  the  general  belief  that  the 
Swiss  lake  people  must  have  obtained  it 
in  the  way  of  barter  from  Africa,  Asia,  or 
some  other  part  of  the  world  beyond  the 
confines  of  Euro|)e 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  as  yet  not  a 
solitary  example  of  a  flint  celt  has  been 
discovered  in  any  one  of  the  pile  settle¬ 
ments  of  Switzerland.  And  what  is  also 
worthy  of  remark,  though  stone  ham¬ 
mer-heads  of  serpentine  and  of  a  rock 
allied  to  serpentine  have  been  found  at 
Meilen  and  elsewhere,  bored  lor  a  handle, 
this  kind  of  tool,  and  indeed  bored  stone 
tools  of  every  kind,  are  among  the  rari¬ 
ties  of  the  relic  beds. 

As  flint  celts  are  altogether  wanting, 
so  there  is  no  great  abundance  of  flint 
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implements  of  other  descriptions  in  the 
lake  dwellin^^  “The  reason  of  this  is, 
that  the  ra\e  material  or  the  nodular  flint 
found  in  the  beds  of  the  chalk  is  not  met 
with  in  Switzerland.”  France  and  Ger¬ 
many  appear  to  have  supplied  the  greater 
portion  of  the  flint  used  by  the  pile  build¬ 
ers;  perhaps  some  of  it  came  from  the  Jura. 
The  tools  manufactured  from  it  were  gen¬ 
erally  of  small  size,  such  as  knives,  scrap¬ 
ers,  arrow  -  heads,  lance  -  points,  with 
other  kinds  of  instruments  for  cutting 
and  piercing.  At  Moosseedorf,  what 
might  be  called  a  saw-knife  was  dug  np, 
fiutened  with  asphalt  or  mineral  pitch 
into  a  fir-wood  handle.  A  rude  tooth¬ 
brush  with  a  jagged  flint  blade  instead  of 
the  bristles  would  give  a  fair  idea  of  this 
instrument  At  Meilcn  a  somewhat 
similar  saw  was  found,  the  blade  of 
which  was  fixed  by  means  of  asphalt  into 
a  piece  of  yew  wood  of  the  form  of 
a  weaver’s  shuttle,  the  obvious  design 
being  to  enable  the  workman  to^  use 
the  tool  with  greater  ease  and  safety. 
Wrought  flint  flakes  of  a  blunted  rectan- 
p[ular  form,  varying  in  length  from  an 
inch  to  six  or  eight  inches,  are  among 
the  most  common  implements  of  this 
class  yielded  by  the  wrecks  of  the  lake 
dwellings.  Some  of  these  are  probably 
knives  without  their  setting;  others, 
perhaps,  were  used  as  scrapers  for  scal¬ 
ing  fish  or  for  some  kindred  purpose. 
Meiien  is  the  settlement  which  has  proved 
richest  in  its  store  of  flint  implements, 
but  they  have  been  obtained  in  larger  or 
smaller  numbers  from  the  other  stations. 
Moosseedorf  and  Wauwyl  would  seem  to 
have  been  the  seats  of  very  considerable 
flint-implement  manufactories.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  former  of  these  lake  dwellings, 
in  terms  of  the  report  of  M.  Jahn  and 
Dr.  Uhlmann,  Dr.  Keller  says : 

“Eveiy  little  hillock  in  the  surrounding 
marsh  land,  still  partially  covered  with  peat, 
and  hardly  rising  above  its  level,  apftears  to 
have  been  a  place  where  flint  was  worked  into 
implements,  for  nothing  else  but  flint  is  found 
in  any  of  them  except  some  broken  white 
pebble  stones  and  traces  of  charcoal ;  more 
than  a  thousand  pieces  of  flint  in  flakes,  cores, 
or  implements  intended  lor  some  special  pur¬ 
pose,  cracked  off  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  and 
afterwards  hammered  to  the  required  shape, 
were  found  in  these  localities.  The  flakes  are 
found  of  various  sizes,  from  that  of  flsh  scales 
up  to  two  inches  in  length.  .  .  .  The  major- 
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ity  consisted  of  what  may  bo  called  plates, 
rather  long  and  with  a  sharp  cutting  edge, 
which  by  further  manipulation  could  be  m^e 
Into  little  knives,  scrapers,  saws,  and  piercers, 
as  well  as  into  the  heads  of  arrows.  .  .  . 
The  color  of  these  flints  is  as  varied  as  their 
form ;  they  are  found  white,  browm,  black,  red, 
and  bluish,  of  all  shades ;  also,  translucent, 
like  agate  and  chalcedony.  The  greater  part 
appear  to  have  come  from  the  Swiss  Jura 
(chalk),  some  few  from  the  Alps.  Those  of  a 
better  kind  of  stone  are,  doubtless,  of  foreign 
origin.  The  tools  used  for  making  these  flint 
implements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
same  material,  but  of  gabbro,  a  bluish-green 
and  very  hard  and  tough  kind  of  stone.  Ber- 
eral  of  these  implements  have  been  met  with ; 
their  form  is  very  simple  and  varies  between 
a  cube  and  an  oval.  The  oval  specimens 
were  ground  down  in  one  or  two  places,  and 
the  most  pointed  part  was  used  for  hammer¬ 
ing.”— P.  86. 

Appearances  resembling  those  of  Wau- 
wyl  and  Moosseedorf  have  been  remark¬ 
ed  in  other  localities,  and  it  is  probable 
that  future  explorations  will  increase  their 
number. 

Thousands  of  implements  of  bone  have 
been  gathered  from  the  lake  dwellings. 
Stags,  roes,  boars,  and  other  animals,  in 
some  cases  birds  also,  have  furnished  the 
material  for  implements  of  this  kind. 
The  bones  of  small  animals  and  birds 
were  used  for  tools  of  lesser  magnitude : 
“  The  larger  instruments  were  made  oat 
of  the  ribs  and  leg  bones  of  the  roe  and 
stag,  and  the  ulnie  of  various  ruminants. 
The  hollow  bones  of  these  animals  were 
cut  into  two  parts,  lengthways,  by  means 
of  flint  saws,  generally  along  the  arterial 
hollow ;  and  thus,  when  the  fracture  was 
fortunate,  each  piece  had  an  articulating 
end  for  a  naturd  handle.  The  tool  was 
then  finished  by  means  of  the  ‘grinding- 
slab  of  stone.”  Dr.  Lachmann  describes 
the  bone  implements  from  Nussdorf  as 
made,  some  “out  of  the  w’hole  bones  of 
small  animals,  others  out  of  splinters  of 
those  belonging  to  larger  beasts.  The 
bones  of  the  extremities  were  chiefly 
used  for  this  purpose,  such  as  the  radius, 
femur,  tibia,  and  fibula ;  some  were 
ground  all  over,  and  some  only  at  one 
end.”  Among  the  tools  and  instruments 
of  bone  have  been  found  netting-needles 
of  boar’9  tusk  ;  pins  of  the  same  material 
for  fastening  the  hair  or  clothes  ;  sundry 
kinds  of  awls  and  piercers,  some  with  a 
head  .or  handle  of  asphalt;  kuives  of 
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boar’s  task  and  bears’  teeth  ;  pincer-Iike 
instruments;  chisels  of  stag -bone,  used 
apparently  in  the  shaping  and  ornamen¬ 
tation  of  earthenware ;  fish-hooks,  some¬ 
times  barbed,  with  other  implements  of 
the  fishermen ;  arrow-heads,  in  several 
instances,  as  at  Wangen7  with  the  asphalt 
which  fastened  them  to  the  shaft  still  ad¬ 
hering  to  them  ;  besides  daggers,  lance- 
points,  and  a  number  of  objects  not  easily 
brought  under  any  category  of  mod¬ 
ern  European  civilization.  Boars’  teeth, 
either  whole  or  split  in  two,  and  ground 
sharp,  seem  to  have  been  frequently  used 
as  knives  for  cutting  skin  and  leather. 
The  large  teeth  or  tusks  of  bears, 

“  brought  to  a  point  at  the  fang,  and 
perforated  near  the  end,”  may  have  been 
used  for  making  fishing  nets.  This  can¬ 
not  have  been  the  use  of  the  wolfs  gi-ind- 
er8,^ieroed  at  the  fang,  found  in  the  Mau- 
rach  and  Wangen  settlements.  Some 
have  thought  that  these  perforated  teeth 
were  worn  as  charms  or  amulets.  A  bone 
saw  from’Wauwyl,  figured  by  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler,  if  it  IS  not  unique,  has  but  few  com¬ 
panions  of  its  own  substance  among  the 
relics.  At  Marin,  C!olonel  Schwab  has 
recently  found  a  bronze  needle  in  a  case 
made  of  the  bone  of  a  stork. 

“  Next  to  bone,  horns,  especially  those 
of  the  stag  and  the  roe,  ofifered  suitable 
material  for  making  the  larger  pointed 
tools,  daggers,  etc.”  Portions  were  cut  j 
from  the  main  branch  of  the  horn,  and  i 
then  were  ground,  sharpened,  or  pierced,  ^ 
according  to  the  use  for  which  they  were  j 
designed.  The  method  of  hafting  the  , 
stone  celts  by  means  of  pieces  of  | 
stags’  horn  has  already  been  described,  i 
Awls,  chisel-handles,  hammers,  mallets,  I 
harpoons — some  of  them  double-barbed  i 
— combs,  goblets,  and  other  vessels  and  I 
tools,  were  manufactured  out  of  stags’  I 
and  roes’  horns.  Indeed,  the  horns  of  i 
these  animals  seem  to  have  met  the  de-  I 
mand  both  of  the  most  vulgar  necessities  I 
of  the  lake  dwellers  and  of  their  most  re- ! 
fined  and  delicate  tastes.  On  the  one  I 
hapd,  they  appear  to  have  employed  | 
them,  pretty  much  in  a  state  of  nature,  | 
as  ploughs  and  han’ows,  in  an  agriculture 
which  even  an  Egyptian  or  Syrian  might 
have  smiled  at  On  the  other,  they  made 
beads  from  them  such  as  might  very  well  , 
fit  into  the  necklaces  seen  at  the  present 
day  among  the  girls  of  ElephauUne  and  , 


Philoe  on  the  Nile.  It  is  one  of  the  par- 
I  adoxes  of  the  pile  settlements  that  hith¬ 
erto,  as  Dr.  Keller  informs  us,  “  no  im¬ 
plements  have  been  observed  made  out 
of  the  horns  of  the  ox,  the  goat,  or  the 
ram  ;  and  yet  their  bones  are  found  in 
the  dwellings.  The  tusks  of  the  wild 
boar  seem  to  have  been  especially  chosen 
for  cutting  tools ;  those  of  bears  or 
wolves  for  amulets.”  The  comer  teeth 
of  pigs  and  dogs  likewise  were  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  implements,  as  at  the 
settlement  at  Maurach. 

The  perishable  nature  of  wood  will 
have  caused  innumerable  objects  of  this 
material,  once  buried  in  the  lake  dwell¬ 
ings,  to  disappear  for  ever.  Thanks, 
however,  to  the  conservative,  or  only 
slowly  -  destmetive,  qualities  of  certain 
elements  into  contact  with  which  many 
wooden  relics  of  the  settlements  chanced 
to  come — the  fire  which  destroyed  the 
bulk  of  the  settlements  being  not  the 
least. of  these — such  relics,  carbonized, 
or  half-carbonized,  whole  or  fragmenta¬ 
ry,  sound  or  partially  decayed,  have 
been  found  in  considerable  numbers,  and 
add  another  interesting  chapter  to  the 
history  of  their  long-lorgotten  owners. 
The  charred  boards,  hacked  by  stone^ 
celts,  which  have  been  discovered  at 
{  Meilen  and  elsewhere,  belonged,  in  all 
probability,  either  to  the  hut-platforms, 
or  to  the  huts  themselves ;  but  the  ref¬ 
use  of  the  hearths  also  seems  to  have 
been  preserved  in  some  instances  in  the 
form  of  charcoal  and  of  half-burnt  pieces 
of  oak,  beech,  fir,  and  other  timber. 
What  appeared  to  have  been  a  bench, 
worn  smooth  by  sitting  on,  was  discov¬ 
ered  at  Wangen,  a  short  while  since,  by 
M.  Lohle.  It  was  of  oak,  some  seven 
or  eight  feet  long,  by  a  foot  and  a  half 
wide.  At  Roben  hausen,  hooks  of  fir 
or  pine,  for  hanging  things  up  in  the 
huts — some  of  them  nearly  a  foot  and  a 
half  long — were  drawn  in  great  numbers 
out  of  the  relic-beds.  Clubs  and  mallets 
of  oak,  ash,  yew,  and  hazel,  have  been 
found  in  the  settlements.  The  wooden 
handles  of  the  celts  and  saws  have  been 
already  referred  to.  They  are  made  of 
fir,  ash,  maple,  and  other  woods.  Yew 
or  maple  knives  and  chisels  have  been 
lighted  on  in  several  places.  Ladles  of 
maple-wood,  like  those  still  in  use  in  the 
Swiss  milk-chMets,  with  plates  and  dishes 
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of  the  same  material,  occur  at  Roben- 
bausen.  Here,  too,  or  elsewhere,  vari¬ 
ous  fishinpf  pear,  a  maple-wood  tub,  a 
yoke  of  hazel  rod,  bows  of  yew,  oak 
■pearshafts,  a  threshing -flail,  a  shoe¬ 
maker’s  last,  and  yew-wood  combs,  have 
been  raised  from  the  lake  bottom.  One 
of  the  combs  found  at  Moosseedorf  is 
two  inches  and  a  half  broad,  and  nearly 
five  inches  long,  and  it  is  decorated  wiUi 
a  pair  of  “buttons  or  projections”  on 
one  of  its  sides. 

Without  enumerating  other  objects  in 
wood  scattered  among  the  ruins  of  the 
lake  dwellings,  it  will  suffice  to  crown 
the  foregoing  list  by  mentioning  the  fact, 
tliat  in  several  instances  boats  or  canoes, 
like  the  modern  Swiss  einbuume,  have 
been  discovered,  or  even  raised  out  of 
their  sepulchres  of  peat  or  mud.  At 
Robenhausen,  M.  Messikoraer  disinterred 
“  a  remarkable  danoe  made  out  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  trunk  (einbaum),  such  as  may  now 
^  seen  in  the  lakes  of  Zug  and  Lucerne, 
twelve  feet  long,  one  and  a  half  feet 
broad,  but  only  five  inches  in  depth.” 
Dr.  Keller  figures  this  object  in  one  of 
his  plates.  Again,  at  Nidau,  it  is  stated, 
“  a  boat  lies  imbedded  in  the  mud  .  .  . 
made  of  cne  thick  long  trunk  of  an  5ak, 
merely  hollowed  out  either  by  fire  or  by 
hatchets  the  whole  length  of  the  whole.” 
So  a  canoe,  we  are  told,  may  be  seen  at 
Morges,  half  buried  in  the  mud,  of  which 
M.  Fo’rel  writes,  that  “  it  is  sharpened  to 
a  point  in  front,  and  apparently  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  of  wood  hollowed  out 
like  the  piroquea  of  savages ;  it  is  hardly 
more  than  two  feet  wide.”  It  may  be 
added,  that  fir  net-floats  and  other  imple¬ 
ments  made  of  the.  bark  of  trees  have 
been  met  with  in  different  localities. 

Clay,  under  various  conditions,  plays 
an  ini(K>rtant  part  among  the  recovered 
monuments  of  the  lake  settlements.  At 
Wangen,  “perforated  balls  of  clay,  mix¬ 
ed  with  charcoal,”  have  been  collected  by 
dozens.  R(«benhausen  has  furnished  a 
multitude  of  similar  bodies,  black,  coni¬ 
cal,  and  perforated.  In  many  other  set¬ 
tlements  coarse  clay  balls,  sub-globular, 
or  conical,  have  been  discovered,  most  of 
them  pierced,  so  as  to  admit  of  being 
suspended  by  a  cord.  The  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  these  objects  seem  to  have  been 
loom- weights.  Some  of  them,  perhaps, 
served  as  sinking-stones  for  fishing-nets. 


i 
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or  simply  as  weights  useful  for  many 
purposes  either  in  the  indoor  or  outdoor 
life  of  the  people.  Almost  all  the  sta¬ 
tions  have  yielded  clay  spindle-whorls, 
like  those  found  in  ancient  graves.  At 
Meilen,  Wangen,  Nussdorf,  Unteruhldi- 
gen,  everywhere,  the  spindle- whorls  pre¬ 
sent  themselves,  sometimes  “  fdenty  as 
blackberries.”  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
western  lakes — those  of  Bienne,  Neu- 
chatel,  Geneva,  etc. — that  the  settle¬ 
ments  upon  them  agree  to  preserve  a 
number  of  clay-rings,  sometimes  of  large 
dimensions,  the  use  of  which  appears  to 
have  been  to  support  pipkins  on  the  fire, 
and  in  general,  to  serve  as  legs  to  vari¬ 
ous  domestic  and  other  vessels,  which 
had  not  the  faculty  of  standing  alone. 
Little  stones  and  pieces  of  charcoal  are 
commonly  mixed  with  the  clay  of  which 
they  are  formed ;  and  they  are  (fften 
imperfectly  burnt,  and  otherwise  bear 
marks  of  rude  and  careless  manufacture. 
“They  vary  in  external  diameter  from 
three  and  a  half  to  nine  and  a  half  inch¬ 
es  ;  the  hole  in  the  nfnldle  is  from  seven 
lines  to  two  and  a  half  inches  wide  ;  and 
the  thickness  of  the  ring  itself  varies 
from  one  inch  to  upwards  of  two  inches. 

.  .  .  Many  of  these  rings  apf>ear  to 

have  become  friable  from  the  action  of 
violent  heat  t  but  it  is  not  alw.ays  certain 
whether  this  happened  on  the  hearth,  or 
when  the  settlement  was  burtJt  down.” 

Remains  of  pottery  are  a  universal  feat¬ 
ure  of  the  lake  relic-beds,  though,  un¬ 
fortunately,  the  vessels  are  rarely  found 
entire.  The  manufacture  is  of  two  kinds 
—  one  rude  and  clumsy,  the  other 
wrought  with  more  nicety  and  care. 
The  clay  used  for  the  former  was  com¬ 
monly  mixed  .with  coarsely  .powdered 
granite,  quartz,  or  gravel  of  some  kind. 
Grains  of  such  broken  stone  have  been 
met  with  in  the  vessels  as  large  as  a 
bean.  Washed  loam,  mixed  in  some 
cases  with  a  little  powdered  charcoal, 
was  the  material  of  the  finer  soit.  M. 
Rochat  speaks  of  vessels  found  at  Con¬ 
cise  in  the  neighborhood  of  Yverdon  as 
having  been  made  by  the  potter’s  wheel. 
In  the  vast  in.'ijority  of  cases,  it  is  certain 
that  the  wheel  was  not  used.  What  Dr. 
Keller  says  of  the  earthenware  from  Meil¬ 
en  will  hold  with  little  qualifioHtion  of  the 
bulk  of  the  settlements.  “  The  )>otter’s 
wheel  was  not  used  in  any  case,  but  all 
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the  vessels  were  made  by  the  hand  alone, 
mded  by  moulding  and  scraping  tools, 
and  for  this  reason  they  exhibit  a  good 
many  bulges  and  lumps,  and  the  sides 
are  of  unequal  thickness  ;  they  have  also 
been  ill  burnt,  and  in  an  open  hre,  so 
that  the  mass  did  not  harden  properly, 
and  does  not  ring  when  struck.”  The 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  shaped  in  the 
huts  or  on  the  hut  platforms,  and  then 
to  have  been  burnt  on  shore.  As  to 
their  form — at  least  in  the  settlements 
which  seem  to  be  of  older  date — it  may 
be  said,  in  general,  that  they  are,  for  the 
roost  part,  cup* shaped,  with  a  strong 
affection  for  a  cylindrical  contour ;  that 
very  few  flat  vessels  appear  to  have  been 
manufactured ;  and  that  urndike  forms, 
“  with  large  bulge  and  thin  sides,” 
though  sometimes  met  with^  are  not  an 
ordinary  type  of  lake-dwelling  pottery. 
It  is  diflicult  to  find  terms  to  designate 
all  the  kinds  of  clay  vessel  which  the  set¬ 
tlements  have  furnished.  Spoons,  ladles, 
platters,  cups,  pots,  jars,  basins,  bowls, 
covers,  urns,  and  a  number  of  othera  not 
so  easily  described — among  them  some 
with  holes  in  their  sides  or  bottoms, 
which  look  as  if  they  were  intended  for 
cheese  -  strainers — have  been  found  less 
or  more  equally  distributed  throughout 
the  lake  area.  The  size  of  some  of  the 
larger  vessels  is  often  very  considerable. 
At  Meilen  fragments  of  wide- mouthed 
jars  were  dug  up,  the  diameter  of  which 
in  the  bulge  ran  from  seven  to  thirteen 
inches,  with  a  capacity  of  from  two  to 
seven  quarts.  So  at  Nidau  vessels  were 
found  “  of  extraordinary  size,  the  mouth 
being  three  feet  across.”  Such  vessels 
were  probably  used  for  storing  corn  apd 
other  articles  of  food.  Many  of  the 
oaithenware  vessels  obtained  from  the 
settlements  had  evidently  been  used  as 
pipkins  over  the  fire,  for  in  numerous  in¬ 
stances  “  the  lower  part  of  the  outside  is 
blackened  with  soot  and  injured  by  the 
heat,  just  like  the  pipkins  used  in  our 
modern  hearths.  In  several  oases,”  as 
at  Meilen  and  elsewhere,  “the  inside 
was 'covered  over  with  thick  firm  soot ;” 
this  soot  being  pretty  plainly  the  charred 
remains  of  foo<l  of  some  kind,  probably 
{Xirridge,  “  which  was  actually  in  those 
vessels  when  the  settlement  was  burnt” 
Describing  vessels  of  this  sort  fi'om  Al- 


lensbach  on  the  Unter  See,  M.  Dehoflf 
reports : 

”  One  of  these  vessels,  which  had  a  thick 
coating  of  soot  in  the  inside,  w'as  filled  with 
a  gray  mass  like  ashes  mixed  with  pieces  of 
charcoal,  in  which  there  was  a  very  I'riahle 
great  bone  of  one  of  the  extremities  of  an 
animal.  A  second  vessel,  also  coated  inside 
with  soot,  contains  a  brownisli  mass  of  earth, 
the  nature  of  which  is  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  by  M.  Leiner,  of  Constance.” — P.  94. 

And  Dr.  Keller,  refemng  to  examples 
of  this  class  collectively,  says:  “The 
thick  crust  on  the  inside  of  these  vessels 
was  caused,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
generally  by  the  burnt  remains  pf  a  mass 
of  corn-pottage,  which  adhered  to  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  when  the  settlement 
was  destroyed  by  fire.”  As  though  it 
was  not  enough  for  the  nineteenth  Chris¬ 
tian  century  to  handle  the  saucepans  of 
the  prehistoric  lake  dwellers,  but  it  must 
needs  peer  inside  them,  and  see  the 
boiled  bi.son  and  dumplings,  which  the 
poor  souls  were  cooking  for  dinner  that 
day  when  the  ruin  came ! 

Most  of  the  pottery  taken  from  the 
settlements  makes  some  pretence  to  or¬ 
namentation.  Often  it  consists  of  noth¬ 
ing  fnore  than  “bosses  or  impressions 
made  with  “  the  finger  or  a  little  stick.” 
In  other  cases  groups  or  rows  of  dots, 
straight  lines  running  horizontally,  ver¬ 
tically,  or  obliquely,  zigzag  lines,  sciUlop- 
work,  spirals,  etc.,  either  alone  or  in 
combination,  redeem  the  vessels  from 
absolute  plainness.  Instances  of  any¬ 
thing  like  elaborate  design  occur  but 
rarely.  A  half-moon-like  arrangement 
of  the  dots  is  a  favorite  device.  Styles 
and  chisels  of  bone  appear  to  have  been 
used  for  ornamenting  the  pottery,  where 
bronze  was  not  in  use.  The  black  or 
red  color  which  marks  the  majority  of 
the  vessels  is  often  due  either  to  the  clay 
of  which  they  were  formed,  or  to  the 
action  of  fire,  or  to  both  of  tlieso  causes 
together.  Black  lend  or  graphite,  and 
ruddle  or  red  chalk,  however,  were  also 
employed  to  paint  the  pottery  ;  and  lumps 
of  these  substances  Imve  been  picked  out 
of  the  debris  of  the  settlements.  If  not 
in  the  earlier  period  of  the  settlements, 
yet  later,  it  was  the  common  {iractice  of 
the  lake  dwellers  to  beautify  the  covers 
of  the'ir  vessels,  or  even  the  vessels  them- 
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ielves,  by  presAing  upon  them  strips  of 
tin,  disposed  in  an  ornamental  manner. 
Gortaillod,  Elstava^er,  La  Crasaz  near 
Estavayer,  Moiitelher,  and  other  stations, 
have  produced  examples  of  this  species 
of  decoration.  An  earthenware  dish, 
about  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  found 
at  Cortaillod,  and  Bgured  by  Dr.  Keller, 
is  a  perfect  mosaic  of  tin-foil  ornamenta¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Keller’s  description  of  it  is 
worth  transcribing: 

“  Perliaps  no  example  of  Ihia  pecuUar  and 
remarkable  manufacture  has  occurred  In  such 
beautiful  and  perfect  condition  as  the  specimen 
under  consideration.  The  ornamentation  con- 
■Uts  of  plates  of  tin  as  thin  as  pa|)er,  which 
form  a  at  rilling  contrast  with  the  bl^k  ground 
of  the  vessel.  These  thin  plates  ore  also  or¬ 
namented  with  impressed  lines,  which,  after 
the  plates  were  fixed,  were  engraved  or  in¬ 
dented  with  a  blunt  style.  By  means  of  this 
additional  work,  the  tin,  which  apparently 
was  simply  pressed  into  the  earthenware  while 
yet  soft,  was  made  to  adhere  more  closely  to 
the  clay.  The  ornamentation  consists  of  a 
rosette  in  the  middle,  formed  of  quadrangles, 
which  is  surrounded  by  a  band  of  a  pattern 
similar  to  that  called  the  meander,  so  com¬ 
monly  found  hi  the  earthenware  vessels  of  the 
bronze  period  from  the  I.<ake8  of  Neuchatel 
sod  Bienne,  and  also  from  Ebersberg.  A 
pattern  somewhat  similar  is  also  found  oA  one 
vessel  Crum  Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Con¬ 
stance.  This  dish  was  made  by  the  band 
alone  ;  the  material  is  a  dark  gray  clay,  black¬ 
ened  by  graphite." — P.  149. 

Professor  de  Fellenberg  analyzed  the 
tin-foil  employed  in  ornamenting  a  very 
graceful  dish-cover  (if  dish-cover  it  be), 
tbnnd  at  Kstavayer.  It  proved  to  be 
pure  tin  without  any  mixture  of  lead. 
At  this  same  station  a  small  bar  of  tin 
was  excavated,  wrought  “into  a  pris¬ 
matic  form  by  the  hammer.  It  is  seven 
and  a  third  inches  long;  its  greatest 
thickness  is  one  fifth  of  an  inch,  and  it 
weighs  half  an  ounce.  The  color  of  the 
roetul  and  its  ductility  show  that  it  con¬ 
sists  of  pure  tin,  thus  confirming  the 
assay  made  by  M.  de  Fellenberg,  who  i 
did  not  find  in  it  a  trace  either  of  lead, 
zinc,  copper,  or  iron.” 

The  only  instance  in  which  the  earth¬ 
enware  of  the  lake  dwellings  makes  any  I 
attempt  to  represent  animal  life  is  the 
case  of  a  rude  image  of  a  lizard  found  at 
Kidau.  But  lor  the  four  stunted  pro¬ 
jections  which  indicate  its  legs,  the  creat- 1 
ure  might  as  well  be  a  young  goose  or  a  j 
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duck.  For  correctness  of  imitation  it  is 
a  coasin-german  of  the  animals  painted 
over  the  doorways  of  the  hadjis'  houses 
in  Cairo  and  other  parts  of  Egypt 
A  carious  and  interesting  discovery 
has  been  recently  made  among  the  earth¬ 
enware  relics  of  the  lake  dwellings.  Cer¬ 
tain  spoon-like  objects,  formerly  snpposed 
to  be  water-ladles,  have  tamed  out,  on 
closer  inspection,  to  be  crucibles  for 
melting  copper.  Nearly  all  the  sficci- 
mens  have  handles,  and  “  all  have  at  the 
edge  a  kind  of  drossy  coating,  colored 
like  a  deposit  of  copper,  and  in  some 
cases  like  the  variegat^  copper  ore.  In 
three  cases  there  were  lumps  of  melted 
bronze,  and  in  one  instance  a  Inmp  of 
pure  unmelted  copper.  .  .  .  The  ma¬ 
terial  of  the  crucibles  is  clay  mixed  with 
horse  dung,  a  combination  which  is  now 
used  for  moulds  in  which  brass  is  cast” 
Tbe  objects  in  pottery  which  have  most 
attracted  the  attention  and  tasked  the 
speculative  ingenuity  of  the  Swiss  anti¬ 
quaries  are  the  so-called  moon  images. 
These  are  forms  resembling  the  crescent 
moon  with  uplifted  horns,  usually  fiat- 
tened  on  the  sides,  and  of  no  great  thick¬ 
ness  towards  the  upper  part,  but  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  broad  circular  or  oval 
base  to  stand  on.  Hitherto  they  have 
not  occarred  in  what  are  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  settlements;  but  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  them  has  been  found  in 
various  places,  chiefiy  on  the  Lake  of 
Bienne.  “  About  two  dozen,  made  of 
clay  with  quartz  grains,  were  discovered 

by  Colonel  Schwab  at  Nidau . 

They  do  not  differ  much  in  size,  the 
space  between  the  points  of  the  horns 
measuring  from  eight  to  ten  inches,  ami 
from  tbe  base  .to  the  point  i^bout  six  or 
eight  inches.”  Usually  they  are  orna¬ 
mented  eitlier  with  rows  of  dots,  or  with 
diagonal,  zigzag,  or  serpentine  lines,  after 
the  general  style  of  the  lake-dwellings’ 
pottery.  One  found  at  Cortaillod  is  dec¬ 
orated  with  a  mat  pattern.  Not  unfre- 
quently,  the  images  are  perforated  near 
tbe  tips  of  the  horns,  the  horns  them¬ 
selves  being  sometimes  points,  some- 
I  times  blunt  or  cot  off  sharply  so  as  to 
end  in  a  level  surface.  In  some  examples 
the  moon  figures  are  made  of  red  sand¬ 
stone,  not  of  earthenware ;  and  bronzes 
I  have  bee.1  met  with  which  saggest  tbe 
i  horned  moon  as  the  object  they  meant 
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to  figure.  If  the  thinness  of  these  moon  | 
images  at  top  did  not  create  a  doubt,  we 
should  be  disposed  to  forsake  Dr.  Keller 
and  his  brethren  altogether,  and  to  ex-  j 
plain  them  a.s  head-rests  or  pillows,  sim¬ 
ilar  to  those  which  many  Polynesian 
tribes  —  the  Fijians,  for  example  —  are 
accustomed  to  use  in  our  day.  If  they  | 
were  sabred  symbols,  as  the  dominant  j 
opinion  of  the  antiquaries  makes  them,  | 
the  fact  is  one  of  great  interest  for  its  I 
bearing  upon  the  character  and  origin  of  I 
the  people  who  employed  them,  as  well  | 
as  for  tlie  general  religious  history  ofj 
mankind.  j 

il(  it  be  not  too  abrupt  a  descent  from  j 
tbe  moon  to  cup-mending,  let  us  add  that 
asphalt  and  ashes  were  employed  by  the  ' 
pile  builders  for  repairing  their  broken 
pottery.  “  Two  fragments  of  a  broken 
vessel,”  found  at  Moosseedorf,  Dr.  Keller 
states,  “  were  joined  together  by  means 
of  asphalt  and  ashes  run  through  holes 
drilled  on  each  side  of  the  fracture.” 
The  use  of  asphalt  fur  cementing  **  stdie 
oelts  and  flint  arrow  -  heads  into  their  I 
liandles  and  shafts,  and  also  for  the  actual 
handles  of  ]K)inted  tools,”  has  been  al¬ 
ready  named.  Small  vessels,  likewise,  j 
were  sometimes  formed  of  asphalt  A 
driukiug-cup  made  of  this  material  was 
met  with  at  liobenhausen.*  Lumps  of 
asphalt  have  been  discovered  here  and 
there  among  the  lake  dwellings. 

Very  numerous  objects  in  bronze  have  ' 
been  found  in  the  settlements ;  but  they 
are  not  universal  like  the  pottery,'  or  im¬ 
plements  of  stone;  and  where  they  do 
occur,  they  are  often  quite  a  minority  as 
compared  with  objects  of  the  kind  just 
mentioned.  At  St.  Aubin,  for  instance, 
on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  while  implements 
of  stone,  boiK^  and  horn,  and  fragments  i 
of  eartlienware  vessels  are  abundant,  not  j 
a  vestige  of  bronze  has  yet  been  discov-  I 
ered.  Meilen,  hitherto,  has  only  yielded  ! 
a  plain  thin  armilla  and  a  solitary  celt  of , 
bronze.  So  far  as  w’e  know,  not  an  ar-  i 
tide  of  bronze  has  ever  been  dug  out  of  | 
tbe  ruins  of  Moosseedorf,  of  liobenhau-  | 
sen,  with  its  three  relio-beds,  one  over 
the  other,  of  Wangen,  of  Niederwyl  and 
Wauwyl,  of  Nussdorf,  or  of  Zug,  tliough, 
at  tbe  same  time,  there  is  evidence  that 
tbe  lake  dwellers  were  early  acquainted 
with  both  copper  and  bronze,  for  “traces  j 
of  the  w’orking  of  these  materials  have  j 


been  met  with  in  the  lower  beds  of  the 
stone-age  settlements,  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  nephrite.”  Yet  in  very  many  of 
the  settlements  bronze  takes  its  place  on 
a  level  with  the  materials  of  a  simpler 
and  more  primitive  civilization ;  while 
again,  such  a  case  as  that  of  Merges,  on 
the  Ijake  of  Geneva,  is  almost  unique, 
where  bronze  is  lord  paramount,  and 
“  stone  and  bone  implements  are  just  as 
rare  as  bronze  objects  are  in  many  of  the 
dwellings  of  North  and  East  Switzer¬ 
land.”*  Settlements  in  which  bronze  is 
plentiful  lie  usually  in  deeper  water,  and 
further  from  shore,  than  those  in  which 
it  is  seldom  or  never  met  witlu  The  lakes 
of  Geneva  and  Neuchutel,  in  particular, 
supply  examples  of  this  distinction. 

The  bronzes  from  the  lake  dwellings, 
as  to  their  character,  form,  and  decora¬ 
tion,  resemble  those  commonly  found  in 
ancient  graves  and  barrows.  Objects  of 
personal  use  and  adornment ;  tools  of 
various  descriptions ;  household  vessels  ; 
fishing  and  farming  implements  ;  and 
weapons  of  war — all  have  their  represen¬ 
tatives  ;  and  on  all,  as  Dr.  Keller  states, 
“the  ornamentation  called  Celtic  was 
lavishly  applied.”  When  we  have  enu¬ 
merated  pins,  needles,  buttons,  bosses, 
clasps,  buckles,  ear  rings,  bracelets,  arm- 
lets,  oelts,  hammers,  chisel.**,  awls,  knives, 
screws,  basins,  fish-hooks,  sickles,  dag¬ 
gers,  swords,  arrow-head.s,  spear-points 
— to  say  nothing  of  dubious  surgical  in¬ 
struments,  snalfie-bits,  drills,  and  moon- 
figures — we  are  by  no  means  at  the*  end 
of  the  list  of  bronze  objects  described 
or  drawn  on  the  pages  of  M.  Troyon  and 
Dr.  Keller.  The  taste  displayed  by  the 
the  lake-dwelling  ladies  in  their  hair-))ins 
is  only  equalled  by  the  skill  of  the  gentle¬ 
men  who  executed  them.  Some  of  the 
pins  might  in  modem  England  be  con¬ 
sidered  a  trifle  too  large.  One  nearly 
nine  inches  long,  and  with  a  hollow, 
globular  he.ad,  about  an  inch  and  a  quar¬ 
ter  ill  diameter,  has  been  found  at  Esta- 
vayer.  It  weighs  two  and  a  half  ounces 
ti*oy,  the  head  alone  weighing  two  ounces. 
It  is  handsome,  notwithstanding.  In¬ 
deed,  the  pins  and  needles  generally  com¬ 
mend  themselves  by  the  grace,  if  not  by 
the  delicacy,  of  their  shape  and  orna¬ 
mentation.  The  heads  of  the  pins  are 
sometimes  hollow,  sometimes  solid.  A 
modem  coat  might  have  supplied  the 
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thin-dUkod  button,  with  it»  well-noldered 
fibank,  dug  up  nt  Concise.  Insides  the 
ear-rings  named  above,  a  great  variety  of 
other  rings — some  solid,  some  hollow; 
some  made  out  of  thick  wire,  some  form¬ 
ed  by  casting-^-have  been  discovered. 
The  external  decorations  of  some  of  the 
armlets  are  very  rich.  The  fish-hooks 
found  at  Nidau  are  “  of  various  forms 
and  sizes  ;  some  with  and  some  without 
barbs,  and  with  the  shanks  either  bent 
round  or  notched.  The  section  of  the 
wire  is,  in  most  cases,  quadrangulaV ;  not 
a  single  one  has  it  perfectly  round  and 
uniform.  These  hooks  are  exactly  like 
those  found  in  the  Celtic  settlements  of 
Ilallstodt,  in  Upper  Austiia."  The  set¬ 
tlement  of  Estavayer  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  its  knives. 
“  They  indicate,  in  fact,”  says  Dr.  Keller, 
‘‘  such  an  amount  of  luxury  in  this  class 
of  implements  as  can  be  found  nowhere 
else  in  Switzerland  ;  thus  almost  certain¬ 
ly  showing  that  they  were  industrial 
products  which  belonged  rather  to  the 
end  than  to  the  beginning  of  the  bronze, 
age  ;  for  knives  with  a  longitudinal  cut¬ 
ting  edge,  like  those  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  appear  only  gradually  to* have 
replaced  the  hatchet-knives  or  celts,  with 
a  transverse  edge,  which  were,  in  fact, 
simply  the  reproduction  in  bronze  of  the 
instruments  so  commonly  in  use  in  the 
stone  age.”  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
many  of  these  Estavayer  knives  bear  in¬ 
dubitable  marks  of  having  been  long  and 
earnestly  used.  Among  the  arrow-heads, 
one  found  at  Estavayer  h:is  challenged 
discussion.  There  is  what  appears  like  a 
crack  or  flaw  in  the  side  of  it ;  and,  as 
this  is  “  in  the  shajie  of  a  pretty  regular 
crescent,  many,  persons  have  thought 
that,  instead  of  a  flaw,  it  was  an  inten¬ 
tional  groove  or  gash  for  the  insertion  of 
poison.”  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
^  bronze  objects  met  with  in  the  lake  dwell¬ 
ings  is  a  wheel  from  Cortaillod.  Dr.  Kel-  * 
ler  describes  this  object  at  length,  and 
figures  it  in  his  plates.  “  It  probably  be¬ 
longed  to  a  war-chariot  (essedum) ;  and, 
as  far  as  mechanical  skill  is  concerned,  is 
a  specimen  of  very  excellent  hollow  cast¬ 
ing . The  whole  wheel  had  been 

cast  in  one  piece;  but,  unfortunately, 
when  the  settlement  was  burned  it  was 
partially  melted  by  the  heat.”  Compar¬ 
ing  this  bronze  with  “  the  numerous 


works  of  Etruscan  art  found  in  Switzer- 
and — for  example,  the  vase  of  Griichwyl, 
the  speculum  of  Avenches,  the  numerous 
I  bronze  statuettes,”  etc. — Dr.  Keller  in- 
I  dines  to  regard  this  wheel  “as  the  )>rod- 
I  uct  of  an  Etruscan  workshop.”  Switzer¬ 
land,  however,  was  not  dependent  upon 
foreigu  countries  during  the  lake-dwell- 
^  ings’  era  for  its  bronze  founding.  At  Con- 
j  cise,  for  instance,  “  the  skull*  or  refuse  of 
:  bronze  casting  and  the  scoria  cf  cop¬ 
per  ”  h.ave  been  met  with.  Fragments 
'  of  moulds  fur  casting  small  bra.ss  rings 
have  bi%n  found  at  Montellier.  Describ¬ 
ing  an  object  from  Nidau,  Dr.  Keller  says 
I  it  “  was  at  first  considered  as  a  kind  of 
I  hammer ;  but  it  is  now  thought  probable 
I  that  it  may  be  one  of  the  anvils  on  which 
I  the  swords,  sickles,  and  knives  w6re 
sharpened  by  beating.  It  h.a.s  six  sides 
and  a  cavity  in  the  centre.”  The  most 
'  interesting  object  connected  with  the 
I  bronze  casting  of  prehistoric  Switzer¬ 
land  belongs  to  the  settlement  of  Morges. 

^  It  is  a  mould  for  bronze  celts,  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  which  is  also  bronze.  It  weighs 
1  four  pounds,  and  is  seven  and  a  half 
I  inches  long.  M.  Forel  writes  of  this 
!  mould:  “  I  found  the  first  half  on  Feb- 
I  ruary  25th,  1855,  and  I  despaired  of 
I  finding  the  remainder,  till,  after  an  inter- 
j  val  of  four  years,  my  son  was  fortunate 
!  enough  to  dredge  it  up,  October  18th, 
j  1859.  The  two  halves  .agree,  and  fit 
I  exactly  to  one  another.”  Dr.  Keller 
j  gives  M.  Forel’s  detailed  description  of 
the  mould,  together  with  his  valuable 
observations  on  its  archajologicul  charac¬ 
ters  and  relations.  A  note  of  Dr.  Kel¬ 
ler’s,  referring  to  this  same  subject,  is 
worthy  of  attention : 

“  In  the  year  1822  the  owner  of  the  manu¬ 
factory  at  Wulflingen,  near  Winterthur,  when 
digging  deep  in  the  ground  to  make  a  reser¬ 
voir,  found  a  space  inclosed  with  sandstone 
filled  with  remains  of.  fuel,  apd  whicii  proved 
to  have  been  a  bronze  foundury.  The  walls 
had  been  burnt  as  in  a  furnace.  Within  it 
and  near  to  it  was  found  a  quantity  of  bronze, 
by  one  account  ten  to  twelve,  and  by  another 
thirty  cwts.  in  weight,  partly  in  lumps  and 
partly  Inode  into  slabs,  hatchets,  swords,  dag¬ 
gers,  and  pins.” — P.  307. 

All  these  facts  go  to  show  that  prehis¬ 
toric  Switzerland  was  able  to  cast,  and, 
in  many  cases,  did  cast,  its  owu  imple¬ 
ments  and  vessels  of  bronze. 
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LAMB. 

Fkw  men  are  fortunate  in  their  biog¬ 
raphers.  A  biography,  whicli  would 
seem  an  ea.sy  matter,  is  really  among  the 
most  difficult  feats  of  authorship,  for  it 
demands  all  the  usual  requirements  of  a 
writer,  and,  in  addition,  judgment  of  a 
very  high  order.  It  is  necessary,  if  the 
work  is  to  be  what  it  should  be  —  the 
true  life-history  of  a  man — that  he  who 
takes  it  in  hand  should  have  been  an  in¬ 
timate  friend  of  the  Departed,  and  should 
have  loved  him,  and  been  loved  in  re- 
tnm.  How  hard,  then,  to  write  without 
bias,  without  partisanship  (if  the  subject 
of  the  memoir  has  b^n  attacked  in 
his  lifetime),  without  extenuation  of  his 
shortcomings,  and  without  putting  down 
aught  in  malice  against  his  opponents! 
When  a  man  is  dead,  even  if  he  be  our 
enemy,  wo  are  slow  to  speak  of  his  faults ; 
how  much  more  difficult  is  the  task  when 
he  has  been  near  and  dear  to  ns!  Yet, 
if  we  leave  out  his  faults,  we  do  not  paint 
the  man,  but  a  monster,  in  whom,  very 
naturally,  the  world  refuses  to  believe. 

I  suppose  one  of  the  best  biographies  we 
possess,  not  written  by  a  personal  friend 
of  the  man  described,  is  Forster’s  Life 
of  Goldsmith ;  but  even  in  that  how  we 
miss  the  one  thing  needful  which  no  in¬ 
telligence  can  supply.  I  low  much  better 
is  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johmon,  though 
written  by  a  far  less  able  man  ;  because 
he  knew  the  man  he  writes  of — not  as 
the  historian  knows  the  character  of 
Julius  Ctesar  or  William  L,  but  as  Jones 
knows  Smith.  True,  Jones  in  this  case 
was  Smith’s  toady,  but  the  excellence  of 
his  description  is  only  the  more  remark¬ 
able  on  that,  account  How  faultless 
would  the  work  have  been  had  he  been 
capable  of  being  his  friend.  The  same 
objection,  although  certainly  in  a  far  less, 
degree,  lies  against  Lockhart’s  Life  of 
Scott.  W e  have  not  only  the  biographer, 
but  the  Worshipper  and  the  Partisan. 

With  such  examples  before  our  eyes, 
we  may  well  say  that  few  men  are  lor- 
tunate  in  their  literary  legatees,  even 
when  they  are  of  their  own  choice  and 
appointment  How  far  fewer,  then,  when 
their  lives  have  been  written  by  persons 
to  whom  no  such  task  has  been  delegated, 
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but  who  have  undertaken  it  of  their  own 
will,  often  for  pecuniary  profit,  or  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  refiected  fame.  Some 
men  of  eminence,  shrinking  from  this 
“new  terror  added  to  death’’ — a  bad 
biographer  —  write  their  own  story  be¬ 
forehand  up  to  the  very  last  just  as  ■ 
others  compose  their  epitaph,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  date  of  their  demise  to 
be  added  thereto ;  and  they  show  their 
wisdom  in  so  doing. 

Unusual,  however,  as  it  is  for  a  dead 
man  to  have  a  good  biographer,  there  is 
one  Departed  Great  One  who  has  been  so 
exceedingly  fortunate  as  to  have  had  two. 
Charles  Ijamb  was  introduced  to  us  by 
Talfourd  in  such  a  manner  that  we  all 
seem  to  know  him  through  that  common 
friend ;  and  now,  behold !  here  is  Barry 
Cornwall  leading  his  sacred  shade  by  the 
hand  once  more,  and  performing  a  simi¬ 
lar  ceremony  with  the  utmost  success. 
The  two  presentments  are,  of  course,  the 
same,  but  the  second  one  is  by  no  means 
superfluous ;  it  is  the  corroboration,  but 
also  the  complement  of  the  other.  The 
reason  of  this  satisfactory  result  lies  not 
in  the  fact  that  both  biographers  are  men 
of  genius  and  sensibility,  but  in  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  subject  of  their  memoirs. 
While  Lamb’s  virtues  were  great  and 
undeniable,  his  failings  were  not  only  of 
that  sort  which  it  is  not  painful  to  have 
to  confess  to,  but  which  absolutely  en¬ 
dear  to  iiH  their  possessor.  He  had  a 
pity  for  the  scoundrels  of  the  earth  far 
beyond  charity;  and,  indeed,  he  rather 
sympatliized  with  them.  He  liked*  his 
glass,  “and  even  glasses.”  He  was  a 
thorough  and  irredeemable  Cockney,  and 
was  always  uncomfortable  when  out  of 
town.  Exquisitely  alive  to  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  country  life  in  poetry — Keats’ 
Ode  to  the  Nightingale  was  one  of  his 
chief  favorites — he  did  not  at  all  care  for 
the  beauties  of  nature.  But  then,  with 
what  humorous  frankness  he  acknowl¬ 
edges  this!  He  goes  to  see  Coleridge 
at  the  Lakes,  and  although  at  first  sight 
the  mountains  impress  him — “  Glorious 
creatures,  Skiddaw,  etc.  I  shall  never 
forget  how  ye  lay  about  that  night  like 
an  entrenchment  gone  to  bed  for  the 
night” — he  resented  the  feeling,  trans¬ 
itory  as  it  was,  as  one  would  resent  an 
imposition.  He  thought  of  the  Ham 
I  and  Beef  shop  in  St.  Martin’s  lane,  in 
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order  to  bring  bis  mind  to  due  propriety. 
Mountains  were  ve^  well  “  to  look  at,” 
but  “  the  bouses  in  streets  were  the 
places  to  live  in.”  lie  loved  “the  sweet 
security  of  the  streets,”  he  says,  “and 
would  set  up  his  tabernacle  there.” 
Lamb’s  tastes  were  much  restricted,  too, 
even  in  literature.  He  liked  old  books 
because  they  were  old ;  and  on  tliat  ac¬ 
count  sometimes  eulogized  works  that 
arc  very  stupid.  He  liked  coteries  and 
cliques  (not  political  ones,  however),  and 
now  and  then  set  up  an  idol  (but  never 
a  golden  calf)  scarcely  worthy  of  wor¬ 
ship.  Who  of  us,  when  we  are  dead, 
shall  leave  so  little  to  be  said  to  our  dis¬ 
credit  as  this  mao,  the  first,  or  among 
the  first  of  English  humorists,  and  ex¬ 
posed  to  all  the  temptations  of  popular¬ 
ity  t  The  category  of  his  shortcomings 
ends  here.  Stay,  we  forget ;  he  lackeid 
something  yet  “  It  is  reported  of  some 
person,”  writes  his  present  biographer, 
“that  he  had  not  merit  enough  to  create 
a  foe  In  Lamb’s  case,  I  suppose,  be 
did  not  possess  that  peculiar  merit,  for 
he  lived  and  died  without  an  enemy.” 

The  history  of  Charles  Lamb  is  a 
wholly  uneventful  one,  with  one  terrible 
exception — the  death  of  his  mother  by 
the  hand  of  his  beloved  sister,  Mary, 
during  a  paroxysm  of  madness.  From 
that  awful  moment,  the  innocent  mur¬ 
deress,  suffering  unimaginable  pangs  of 
remorse  in  her  intervals  of  sanity,  became 
his  constant  care.  To  this  tender  pur¬ 
pose  he  directed  his  whole  life.  “  We 
read  of  men  giving  up  all  their  days  to  a 
single  object — to  religion,  to  vengeance, 
to  some  overpowering  selfish  wish ;  of 
dating  acts  done  to  avert  death  or  dis¬ 
grace,  or  some  oppressing  misfortune. 
We  read  mythical  tales  of  friendship; 
but  we  do  not  recollect  any  instance  in 
which  a  great  object  has  been  so  unre¬ 
mittingly  carried  out  throughout  a  whole 
life,  in  defiance  of  a  thousand  difiiculties, 
and  of  numberless  temptations,  straining 
the  good  resolution  to  its  utmost,  except 
in  the  case  of  our  poor  clerk  of  the  India 
House.”  There  was  an  hereditary  taint 
of  madness  in  Lamb’s  family,  and  he 
himself  was  in  confinement  for  a  few 
weeks.  The  danger  in  bis  own  case 
never  occurred ;  but  again,  and  again, 
and  again  it  was  necessary  to  place  his 
sister  under  restraint.  Whenever  the 
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approach  of  one  of  her  fits  of  insanity 
was  announced,  by  some  irritability  or 
change  of  manner,  he  would  take  her 
under  his  arm  to  Iloxton  Asylum.  “  It 
was  very  afflicting  to  encounter  the 
young  brother  and  sister  walking  to¬ 
gether  (weeping  together),  on  this  painful 
errand ;  Mary  herself,  although  sad,  very 
conscious  of  the  necessity  for  temporary 
separation  fi'om  her  only  friend.  They 
used  to  carry  a  strait -jacket  between 
them.”  The  other  side  of  this  melancholy 
picture  was  Charles  Lamb,  “the  frolic 
and  the  gentle,”  as  Wordsworth  calls 
him,  the  bright  jester,  the  humorist  who 
has  touched  us  iJl  with  tears  of  laughter. 
Surely  we  may  say  of  this  man : 

His  worst  [L  e.,  bis  saddest]  be  kept,  bis  best 
[i.  e.,  bis  brightest]  be  gave. 

Lamb’s  love  for  literature  was  of  very 
early  growth,  and  tvas  greatly  fostered 
by  association  with  Coleridge,  his  fellow- 
student  at  Christ’s  Hospital.  But  at 
first  his  studies  were  almost  entirely  con¬ 
fined  to  serious  subjects.  Even  poetry 
had  less  attractions  than  religious  tnemes 
— the  history  of  Quakers ;  the  biography 
of  Wesley,  and  the  controversial  works 
of  Priestley.  His  first  writings  were  re¬ 
ligious  verse,  or  secular  criticism ;  or 
grave  dramas,  the  offspring  of  his  passion 
for  the  ancient  dramatists.  His  peculiar 
humor  caught  its  color  from  the  scenes 
among  which  his  lot  was  cast.  “Bom 
in  the  Temple,  educated  in  Christ’s  Hos¬ 
pital,  and  passed  onwards  to  the  South 
Sea  House,  his  first  visions  were  neces¬ 
sarily  of  antiquity.  The  grave  old  build¬ 
ings,  tenanted  by  lawyers  and  their  clerks, 
were  replaced  by  ‘the  old  and  awful 
cloisters  ’  of  the  school  of  Edward ;  and 
these,  in  tom,  gave  way  to  the  palace  of 
the  famous  Bubble,  now  desolate,  with 
its  unpeopled  Committee-rooms,  its  pict¬ 
ures  of  governors  of  Queen  Anne’s  time, 

‘  its  dusty  maps  of  Mexico,  dim  as 
dreams,  and  soundings  of  the  Bay  of 
Panama.’  ”  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  believe 
what  Barry  Cornwall  tells  of  Lamb’s 
jests,  that  they  were  not — as  in  the  case 
of  other  humorists  —  the  outflowing  of 
animal  spirits  (for  he  was  seldom  in  high 
spirits),  but  rather  “  exercises  of  the 
mind.”  He  brought  the  wisdom  of  old 
times  and  old  writers  to  l>ear  upon  the 
taste  and  intellect  of  his  day.  But  he 
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would  not  stand  being  bored,  or  seeing 
others  bored,  by  dry  and  lengthy  talk ; 
and  when  folks  grew  too  foggy  and  meta¬ 
physical,  lie  broke  in  with  some  light 
jest,  not  quite  irrelevant"  to  the  mat¬ 
ter  in  hand,  and  rescued  the  company. 
I»ng  talkers,  he  says,  hated  him," 
which  is  surely  very  much  to  his  credit 
Above  all,  he  never  fell  into  the  error, 
so  common  with  men  of  genius  of  all 
times,  of  seeking,  or  allowing  himself  to 
be  dragged  into,  what  is  called  (by  a 
curious  misnomer)  “  good  society."  lie 
did  not  love  a  lord.  Probably  he  never 
spoke  with  a  |)erson  of  title  throughout 
his  life,  or  wished  to  speak  with  such.  The 
companionship  of  tried  friends  satisfied 
him.  Intelligence  and  wit  and  (above  all) 
kindness  of  heart  were  the  properties  he 
required  in  his  intimates  ;  he  did  not  sit  at 
rich  men’s  tables,  or  desire  their  dainties. 
He  liked  tripe  and  good-fellowship.  The 
opinion  of  the  world  w’as  nothing  to 
him  ;  and  when  it  attacked  his  friends, 
he  stuck  to  them  closer  than  a  brother. 
William  Hazlitt — to  whose  great  talents 
proper  justice  is  for  the  first  time  paid  in 
this  honest  volume — was  in  his  day  the 
best-abused  man  in  Great  Britain  ;  it  w'as 
dangerous  to  be  his  companion,  so  many 
stones  were  always  flying  about  his  ears. 
But  when  Hazlitt  was  reviled  by  Southey 
(also  a  friend  of  his  ownX  Lamb  came 
out  of  his  corner,  and  did  battle,  in  print, 
for  the  calumniated  man,  in  noble  words. 
“  So  far  from  being  ashamed  of  the  in¬ 
timacy,”  he  says,  “  it  is  my  boast  that  I 
was  able,  for  so  many  years,  to  have  pre¬ 
served  it  entire  ;  and  1  think  I  shall  go 
to  my  grave  without  flnding,  or  expect¬ 
ing  to  find,  such  another  companion." 
And  yet.  Lamb  had  many  friends ;  a  glori¬ 
ous  company  of  wits  and  genial  men  of 
letters  met  around  his  frugal  board.  He 
did  not  give  dinner-parties.  But  every 
Wednesday  evening  there  W'as  open- 
house  and  supper,  nor  without  the  bless¬ 
ed  plant  tobacco,  under  whoso  influence 
Conversation  most  doth  flourish. 

In  those  two  far  from  luxurious  par¬ 
lors —  very  literally,  talking-rooms — of 
his,  only  decorated  by  half-a-dozen  en¬ 
gravings  in  blank  frames — four  of  them 
from  his  favorite  Hogarth — and  where 
neither  flower  nor  image  nor  musical  in¬ 
strument  were  ever  seen,  but  in  their 


place  a  fine  litter  of  ancient  books,  met 
once  a  week  a  considerable  number  of 
persons,  ‘‘not  of  fashion,  nor  of  any 
{Kilitical  importance,"  but  every  one  of 
whom  was  noteworthy.  Their  opinions 
were  often  very  opposite,  but  their 
common  relation  to  Ijamb  kept  them  all 
together,  and  forbade  them  under  that 
charitable  roof  to  indulge  in  any  acrimo¬ 
nious  controversies.  There  was  a  whist- 
table,  at  which  Lamb  himself  was  gen¬ 
erally  to  be  found,  but  it  was  not  “  silent 
whist"  by  any  means.  Some  of  his 
most  pungent  observations  [notably  :  “It 
dirt  W'as  trumps,  Martin,  what  a  hand 
you  would  hold  !  ’’]  were  delivered  over 
that  board,  sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Sarah  Battle.  Around  it  assembled, 
more  or  less  often,  Coleridge,  Manning, 
Hazlitt,  Haydon,  Wordsworth,  Leigh 
Hunt,  Sheridan  Knowles,  Talfourd,  God¬ 
win,  Payne  Collier,  and  Mr.  Procter  him¬ 
self,  better  known  as  Barry  Cornwall. 
Could  any  drawing-room  or  dining-room 
in  Mayfair  show  half  so  eminent  a  com[)a- 
ny  as  this,  which  ate  their  cold  meat  and 
drank  their  porter  over  that  brasier’s  shop 
in  Russell  -  street.  Bow -street!  Lamb 
himself  was  in  evening  attire,  as  far  as 
black  clothes  was  concerned,  but  tliosc 
he  alw’ays  wore,  making  the  raven’s 
apology  (in  the  fable)  for  that  circum¬ 
stance — namely,  that  “he  had  no  other 
but  it  is  probable  that  for  the  rest  of  the 
company,  “  the  restriction,  with  respect 
to  evening  costume,”  was  (as  the  sen¬ 
sible  opera  managers  now  begin  to  ex¬ 
press  it)  “  altogether  suspended."  There 
was  no  “  Mayfair  clothes-horse  ”  ihert. 
No  one  out-topped  the  others.  No  one 
— not  even  Coleridge — was  permitted  to 
out-talk  the  rest  “  I  never,”  says  our 
author,  “  in  all  my  life  heard  so  much 
unpretending  good-sense  as  at  these  social 
parties.  Often  a  piece  of  sparkling  hu¬ 
mor  was  shot  out  that  illuminated  the 
whole  evening.  Sometimes  there  was  a 
flight  of  high  and  earnest  talk,  that  took 
one  half-way  towards  the  stars.” 

Not  only  was  Lamb  entirely  exempt 
from  “snobbism,”  but  he  had  no  admira¬ 
tion  for  mere  cleverness,  which  is  a 
weakness  now  almost  as  common.  To 
bo  able  to  say  a  “  savage  thing "  was 
quite  the  reverse  of  a  passport  to  his  so¬ 
ciety. 
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“  nU  wit  in  the  combat,  as  gentle  as  bright, 
Ne’er  carried  a  heart’s-etain  away  on  its 
blade.” 

So  genial  was  his  disposition,  that  it  al¬ 
most  disqualified  him  for  that  lower  office 
of  the  critic,  fault-finding,  although  for 
the  higher,  that  of  discovering  beauties, 
few  men  could  touch  him.  His  charity 
extended  to  all  thinn.  He  was  never 
heard  to  utter  a  spiteful  word.  He  was 
ready  to  defend  man  or  beast  when  un¬ 
justly  attacked.  “  I  remember,”  says 
Mr.  Procter,  “at  one  of  the  monthly 
(London)  Magazine  dinners,  when  John 
Wilkes  was  too  roughly  handled,  Lamb 
told  the  story  (not  generally  known)  of 
his  replying,  when  Ae  black-birds  were 
reports  to  have  stolen  all  his  cherries : 

‘  Poor  birds,  they  are  welcome.’  ”  He 
could  not  endure  backbiters  and  cynics. 
It  was  not  so  necessary  to  win  his  friend¬ 
ship  to  be  clever  as  to  be  kind.  Good- 
heartedness  once  proven,  a  man  might 
hold  any  opinions  he  pleased,  and  ex¬ 
press  them,  without  costing  him  Lamb’s 
friendship.  Every  one  valued  that  who 
same  near  him  ;  and  indeed  his  personal 
influence  seems  to  have  fallen  little  short 
of  that  of  CJoleridgft  Mr.  Procter  seems 
to  doubt  whether  it  fell  short  at  all,  and, 
indeed,  exhibits  some  jealousy  at  the  su¬ 
perior  reputation  which  the  author  of 
the  Ancient  Mariner  enjoys  when  com¬ 
pared  to  Elia.  Not  so  Ijamb  himself 
He  always  considered  Coleridge  to  be  the 
greatest  man  he  knew,  as  well  as  his 
nearest  friend.  Ho  never  recovered  from 
the  shock  of  his  death,  and  was  heard  un¬ 
consciously  repeating  to  himself  months 
after  its  occurrence  :  “  Coleridge  is 

dead,  Coleridge  is  dead !  ”  One  of  the 
most  marvellous  evidences  of  Coleridge’s 
powers  on  record  is  that  they  evoked  a 
joke  from  Wordsworth.  The  latter  was 
stating  that  he  had  suffered  his  philoso¬ 
phic  friend  to  expatiate  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  lungs  at  break&st  upon  a  certain 
morning.  • 

“  How  could  you  permit  him  to  weary 
himself  thusi”  smd  Rogers.  “Why, 
we  were  to  meet  him  at  dinner  this  even¬ 
ing.” 

“Yes,  yes,”  chuckled  the  bard  of  Ry- 
dal,  “  1  knew  that  very  well ;  but  I  like  | 
to  take  the  tting  out  of  him  before¬ 
hand.” 

Lamb  reverenced  all  things  really  de¬ 


serving  of  veneration  ;  but  his  worship  of 
antiquity  was  almost  idolatrous.  After 
reading  something  out  of  Chapman  c/t 
Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  Holy  Dying  or  the 
Um  Burial,  he  would,  in  his  unaffected 
gratitude  and  devotion,  absolutely  kiss 
the  volume ;  and  in  return,  ancient  books 
no  doubt  imparted  a  fine  flavor  to  his 
mind.  “  He  has,  indeed,”  as  Mr.  Proc¬ 
ter  graphically  says,  “  extracted  the 
beauty  and  innermost  value  of  antiquity 
whenever  he  has  pressed  it  into  his  ser¬ 
vice.”  Our  author  also  well  defines  the 
characters  (and  the  differences  of  char¬ 
acter)  of  that  triumvirate  of  friends, 
Charles  Lamb,  William  Hazlitt,  and 
Leigh  Hunt — of  the  two  last  of  whom 
the  world  at  large  knows  far  too  little. 

“  Only  one  of  them  (Hunt)  cared  much 
for  praise.  Hazlitt’s  sole  ambition  was 
to  sell  his  essays,  which  he  rated  scarcely 
beyond  their  marketable  value ;  and 
Lamb  saw  enough  of  the  manner  in 
which  praise  and  censure  were  at  that 
time  distributed,  to  place  any  high  value 
on  immediate  success.  Of  posterity, 
neither  of  them  thought  Leigh  Hunt, 
from  temperament,  was  more  alive  to 
pleasant  influences  (sunshine,  freedom  for 
work,  rural  walks,  complimentary  words) 
than  the  others. 

“  Hunt  was  somewhat  indifferent  to 
persons  as  well  as  to  things,  except  in  the 
cases  of  Shelley  and  Keats,  and  his  own 
family  ;  yet  he  liked  poetry  and  poetical 
subjects.  Hazlitt  (who  was  ordinarily 
very  shy)  was  the  best  talker  of  the  three. 
Lamb  said  the  most  pithy  and  brilliant 
things.  Hunt  display^  the  most  inge¬ 
nuity.  All  three  sympathized  often  with 
the  same  persons  or  the  same  books ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  cemented  the  in¬ 
timacy  that  existed  between  them  for  so 
many  years.  Moreover,  each  of  them 
understood  the  others,  and  placed  just 
value  on  their  objections,  when  any  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  (not  nnfrequent)  arose 
between  them.  Without  being  debaters, 
they  were  accomplished  talkers.  They 
did  not  argue  for  the  sake  of  conquest, 
but  to  strip  off  the  mists  and  perplexities 
which  sometimes  obscure  truth.  These 
men — who  lived  long  ago — had  a  great 
I  share  of  my  regard.  They  were  all  slan¬ 
dered  chiefly  by  men  who  knew  little  of 
them,  and  nothing  of  their  good  quali¬ 
ties,  or  by  men  who  saw  them  only 
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through  the  mist  of  political  or  religions 
animosity.  Perhaps  it  was  partly  for 
this  reason  that  they  came  nearer  to  my 
heart” 

Neither  Hunt  nor  Ilazlitt,  although 
both  good  talkers,  were  sayers  of  “good 
things.”  In  this  department  of  conversa¬ 
tion,  Lamb  was  preeminent  among  his 
friends,  and  perhaps  never  had  a  superior 
except  in  Douglas  Jerrold  or  Sydney 
Smith,  who,  besides,  were  wits  of  a 
different  class. 

Not  being  a  family  man,  he  did  not 
pretend  to  take  that  interest  in  infants 
whicii  so  many  think  it  necessary  to  af¬ 
fect 

Mrs.  K - ,  after  expressing  her  love 

for  very  young  children,  added  tender¬ 
ly  :  “  Ami  how  do  you  like  babies,  Mr. 
Lamb  ?  ” 

Ills  stuttering  but  precipitate  answer 
was:  “ Boi-boi-boiletl,  ma’am.” 

Hood  tempting  Lamb  to  dine  with  i 
him,  said  :  “  We  have  a  hare.”  I 

“And  many  fuf- fuf- friends  f  ”  in- [ 
quired  Lamb. 

“  Mr.  R.  C.  Robinson,  just  called  to 
the  bar,  tells  him,  exultingiy,  that  he  is 
retained  in  a  cause  in  the  King’s  Bench. 

“  Ah,”  said  Lamb,  “  the  great  First  j 
Cause  least  understood.”  j 

This  very  interesting  volume,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  profess  to  chronicle  Lamb’s 
witticisms,  far  less  to  speak  of  bis  writ¬ 
ings,  with  which  all  educated  persons  are  | 
sufficiently  familiar.  It  merely  describes 
bis  characteristics  and  social  life  from  , 
early  manhood  to  the  sad  end,  when  he  ' 
writes:  “  My  bed -fellows  are  cough  and  j 
cramp.  We  sleep  three  in  a  bed.”  Never  ' 
was  a  more  touching  record  of  an  hon-  i 
est  life.  In  addition  to  its  merits  of  ex- ! 
ecution,  it  has  the  great  interest  be- 1 
longing  to  it  of  having  been  written  by  j 
the  last  living  contemporary  and  friend  ' 
of  the  great  man  it  describes. 


.  Oornhtn  Hagazloe.  | 

CANNING  AND  THE  ANTI-JACOBIN.  | 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  neglect ' 
into  which  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  i 
Anti-Jacobin  have  fallen,  unless  by  tlio  j 
reluctance  with  which  men  accord  the 
palm  of  superiority  in  varied  pursuits  to  | 
one  and  the  same  competitor.  In  Can-  | 


ning’s  lifetime  his  reputation  as  a  writer 
of  political  jeux  d'e»prit  long  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  claim  to  be  recognized  as 
a  parliamentary  orator  of  the  first  rank. 
His  after-career  as  a  statesman  seems  in 
its  turn  to  have  obscured  his  literary 
fame.  To  show  how  his  reputation  as  a 
wit  was  thrown  in  his  teeth,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  quote  the  character  given 
him  by  a  contemporary  political  satirist 
— Sydney  Smith.  Having  compared  him 
to  the  blue-bottle  fly,  “  the  bluest,  grand¬ 
est,  merriest,  most  important  animal  in 
existence,”  he  thus  sums  up  his  charac¬ 
ter : 

“  I  have  listened  to  him  long  and  of¬ 
ten,  with  the  greatest  attention  ;  I  have 
used  every  exertion  in  my  power  to  take 
a  fair  measure  of  him,  and  it  appears  to  me 
impossible  to  hear  him  upon  any  arduous 
topic  without  perceiving  that  he  is  emi¬ 
nently  deficient  in  those  solid  and  serious 
qualities  upon  which,  and  upon  which 
alone,  the  confidence  of  a  great  country 
can  properly  repose.  He  sweats,  and  La¬ 
bors,  and  works  for  sense,  and  Mr.  Rliis 
always  seems  to  think  it  is  coming,  but  it 
does  not  come :  the  machine  can’t  draw 
up  what  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  spring. 
Providence  has  made  him  a  light-jesting, 
paragraph-writing  man,  and  that  he  will 
remain  to  his  dying  day. 

“  When  he  is  jocular,  he  is  strong ; 
when  he  is  serious,  he  is  like  Samson  in 
a  wig ;  any  ordinary  person  is  a  match 
for  him.  A  song,  an  ironical  letter,  a 
burlesque  ode,  an  attack  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  upon  Nicholl’s  eyes,  a  smart  speech 
of  twenty  minutes,  full  of  gross  misrepre¬ 
sentations  and  clever  turns,  excellent 
language,  a  spirited  manner,  lucky  quo¬ 
tation,  success  in  provoking  dull  men, 
some  half-information  picked  up  in  Pall 
Mall  in  the  morning — these  are  your 
friend’s  natural  weapons ;  all  these  things 
he  can  do ;  here  I  allow  him  to  be  truly 
great.  Nay,  I  will  be  just,  and  go  still 
farther — if  he  would  confine  himself  to 
these  things,  and  consider  the  facile  and 
playful  to  be  the  basis  of  his  character, 
he  would,  for  that  species  of  man,  be 
universally  allowed  to  be  a  person  of  a 
very  good  understanding:  call  him  a 
legislator,  a  reasoner,  and  the  conductor 
of  the  affairs  of  a  great  nation,  and  it 
seems  to  me  as  absurd  as  if  a  butterfly 
were  to  teach  bees  to  make  honey.  That 
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be  is  an  extraordinary  writer  of  small 
poetry,  and  a  diner-ont  of  the  highest 
order,  I  do  most  readily  admit.  After 
George  Selwyn,  and  perhaps  Tickell, 
there"  has  been  no  such  man  for  this  half- 
century.” 

It  is  diflScult  to  know  whether  more 
to  admire  the  cleverness  of  a  passage 
such  as  this,  or  to  feel  vexed  at  its  injus¬ 
tice.  Sydney  Smith,  himself  the  prince 
of  diners-out,  was  not  the  man  to  dis¬ 
charge  this  shaft  against  a  wit  and  man 
of  genius. 

Passing  by,  however,  what  can  be 
said  of  Canning*  as  a  politician,  let  us 
consider  him  solely  as  a  man  of  letters. 
In  his  younger  days  graceful  and  accurate 
scholarship  constituted  in  itself  a  social 
and  literary  distinction  of  high  value. 
The  two  lexers  of  our  two  great  politi¬ 
cal  parties  of  the  present  day  still  keep 
up  the  memory  of  this  former  time ;  but 
notwithstanding,  the  brilliant  examples 
of  the  Earl  of  Derby  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  circle  within 
which  such  pursuits  are  understood  and 
appreciated  is  daily  becoming  narrower. 
W^hen  Canning  had  scarcely  emerged 
from  boyhood  we  find  that  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  contributors  to  the  Mi¬ 
crocosm,  or,  to  quote  its  full  title,  T7te 
Microcosm :  a  Periodical  Work,  hy 
Gregory  Griffin,  of  the  College  of  ikon. 
Inscribed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Davies.  It 
consisted  of  papers  by  various  youthful 
authors,  written  in  imitation  of  the 
Spectator,  and  published  every  Monday 
from  November  6th,  1786,  to  July  30th, 
1787.  From  one  of  the  papers  written 
by  Canning  in  imitation  of  Addison’s 
commentary  on  the  ballad  of  Chevy 
Chase  we  extract  the  following  passage, 
commended  to  the  attention  of  some 
learned  but  withal  rather  heavy  com¬ 
mentators  : 

“  The  Queen  of  Hearts, 

She  made  some  tarts 
All  on  a  summer's  day.” 

On  this  last  line  we  have  the  following 
comment:  “‘All  on  a  summer’s  day.’ 
— I  cannot  leave  this  line  without  re¬ 
marking  that  one  of  the  Scribleri,  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  fismous  Martinns,  has 
expressed  bis  suspicions  of  the  text  being 
corrupted  here,  and  proposes,  instead  of 
‘All  on,’  reading  ‘Alone,’  alleging,  in 


favor  of  this  alteration,  the  effect  of  soli¬ 
tude  in  raising  the  passions.  But  Hic- 
cius  Doctius,  a  High  Dutch  commentator 
— one,  nevertheless,  well  versed  in  Brit¬ 
ish  literature — in  a  note  of  his  usual 
length  and  learning,  has  confuted  the 
arguments  of  Scriblerus.  In  support  of 
the  present  reading,  he  quotes  a  passage 
from  a  poem,  written  about  the  same 

Eeriod  with  our  author’s,  by  the  cele- 
rated  Johannes  Pastor  (most  commonly 
known  as  Jack  Sheppard),  entitled  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  to  the  Turnkey  of  New¬ 
gate,  wherein  the  gentleman  declares 
that — rather  indeed  in  compliance  with 
an  old  custom  than  to  gratify  any  partio- 
ular  wish  of  his  own — -he  is  going 

‘  All  banged  fur  to  be, 

Upon  that  fatal  Tyburn  tree.’ 

Now,  as  nothing  throws  greater  light  on 
an  author  than  the  concurrence  of  a  con¬ 
temporary  writer,  I  am  inclined  to  be  of 
Hiccius’s  opinion,  and  to  consider  the 
‘All’  as  an  elegant  expletive,  or,  as  he 
more  aptly  phrases  it,  ^clegans  exple- 
tivum.'  ” 

The  publication,  however,  with  which 
the  name  of  Canning  is  most  generally 
associated  is  the  celebrated  Anti-Jacobin, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  ridicule  and 
refute  the  theories  of  religion,  govern¬ 
ment,  and  social  economy  propounded 
by  the  revolutionary  leaders  in  France, 
and  their  friends  and  admirers  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Its  first  api>earanc€  was  on  Novem¬ 
ber  7th,  1797,  its  last  on  July  9th,  1798. 
In  1799  the  poetical  portion  of  it  was 
reprinted  in  one  volume,  and  in  18.')4  it 
was  again  issued,  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  Charles  Edmonds,  who  fulfilled 
his  task  with  industry  and  discrimina¬ 
tion.  He  was  at  great  puns  to  ascertain 
the  authorship  of  the  various  contribu¬ 
tions,  but  not  in  every  case,  apparently, 
with  success.  He  appears  to  have  reli^ 
on  four  principal  authorities,  namely. 
Canning’s  own  copy  of  the  poetry  ;*  the 
copy  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  West¬ 
moreland,  then  I.ord  Burghersb,  the 
publisher’s  copy,  and  information  deriyed 


•  A  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  liemew  (July, 
1858),  speaking  of  this  copy,  says:  “After  tlie 
fnllest  inquiries  amongst  his  snrviring  relatives 
and  friends  (witli  the  exception  of  the  Governor- 
Gcneral  of  India),  wc  cannot  discover  a  trace  of 
iu  existence  at  any  period.” 
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from  W.  Upoolt,  the  authors’  amanuen*  < 
sis.  Appended  to  the  table  of  contents 
is  a  curious  account,  derived,  the  editor 
tells  us,  from  “the  researches  of  £. 
Hawkins,  £sq.,  of  the  British  Muse¬ 
um 

“Wright,  the  publisher  of  the  Anti- 
Jacobin^  lived  at  169  Piccadilly,  and  his 
shop  was  the  general  morning  resort  of 
the  friends  of  the  Ministry,  as  Debrett’s 
was  of  the  Oppositionists.  About  the  time 
when  the  Anti-Jacobin  was  contemplat¬ 
ed,  Owen,  who  had  been  the  publisher  of 
Burke’s  pamphlets,  failed.  The  editors 
of  the  Anti-Jacobin  took  his  house,  pay¬ 
ing  the  rent,  taxes,  etc.,  and  gave  it  up 
to  Wright,  reserving  to  themselves  the 
hrst  floor,  to  which  a  communication 
was  opened  through  Wright’s  house. 
Being  thus  enabled  to  pass  to  their  own 
rooms  through  Wright’s  shop,  where 
tlieir  frequent  visits  did  not  excite  any 
remarks,  they  contrived  to  escape  partic¬ 
ular  observation.  Their  meetings  were 
most  regular  on  Sundays,  but  they  not 
unfrequently  met  on  other  days  of  the 
week,  and  in  their  rooms  were  chiefly 
written  the  poetical  portions  of  the  work. 
What  was  written  was  generally  left 
open  upon  the  table,  and  as  others  of  the 
[arty  aropped  in,  hints  or  suggestions 
were  made ;  sometimes  whole  passages 
were  contributed  by  some  of  the  parties 
present,  and  afterwards  altered  by  others, 
so  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  names  of  the  authors.  Gifford  was  the 
working  editor,  and  wrote  most  of  the 
refutations  and  corrections  of  the  ‘  Lies,’ 
‘Mistakes,’  and  ‘Misrepresentation^.’ 
The  papers  on  finance  were  chiefly  by 
Pitt;  the  first  column  was  frequently 


reserved  for  what  he  might  send;  but 
his  contributions  were  uncertain,  and 
generally  very  late,  so  that  the  space  set 
apart  for  him  was  sometimes  filled  up  by 
other  matter.  He  onW  once  met  the 
editors  at  Wright’s.  Upcott,  who  was 
at  the  time  assistant  in  Wright’s  shop, 
was  employed  as  amanuensis,  to  copjr 
out  for  the  printer  the  various  contri¬ 
butions,  that  the  authors’  handwriting 
might  not  be  detected.” 

The  account  here  given  of  the  author¬ 
ship  of  these  pieces  seems  to  bo  very 
improbable.  Good  writing  is  seldom 
wrought  out  in  the  hap-hazard  manner 
here  described.  The  more  highly  pol¬ 
ished  any  composition  is,  the  greater  the 
ease  with  which  it  flows,  in  such  propor¬ 
tion  does  it  tell  of  quiet  thought  and 
patient  elaboration. 

Among  Canning’s  contributions,  the 
best  known  are  the  “  Inscription  for  the 
Door  of  the  Cell  in  Newgate  where  Mrs. 
Brownrigg  the  Prenticide  was  Confined, 
previous  to  her  Execution,”  and  the 
“  Friend  of  Humanity  and  the  Knife- 
grinder.” 

In  the  year  1796,  Mr.  Payne  Knight 
published  The  Progreaa  of  Civil  /Soci¬ 
ety,  a  didactic  poem  in  six  books.  This 
production,  which  evinced  a  decided 
preference  for  man  in  a  savage  state, 
when  uncorrupted  by  the  unnatural  cus¬ 
toms  of  civilization,  offered  a  fair  mark 
for  the  ridicule  of  Canning.  In  the 
Progress  of  Man,  a  parody  of  Mr. 
Knight’s  poem,  his  description  of  love- 
passions  as  “  warming  the  whale  on 
Zembla’s  frozen  shore  ”  is  well  satirized, 
though  with  but  little  exaggeration,  in 
the  following  lines : 


“  IIow  Lybian  tigers’  chawdrons  love  assails. 

And  warms,  midst  seas  of  ice,  the  melting  whales ; 
Cools  the  crimpt  cod,  fierce  pangs  to  perch  Imparts, 
Hhrinks  shrivelled  shrimps,  but  opens  oysters’  hearts ; 
Then  say,  how  all  these  things  together  tend 
To  one  great  truth,  prime  object,  and  good  end  f” 


In  the  second  part  we  are  told  how  man 
in  his  downward  progress  to  civilization 
became  a  flesh-eater.  Having  seen  a 
tiger  devour  a  leveret  or  a  pig,  he 


becomes  desirous  of  doing  the  same. 
Taught  by  some  instinct  to  make  a  bow 
and  arrow. 


“  Then  forth  he  fares.  Around  in  careless  play 
Kids,  pigs,  and  lambkins  unsuspecting  stray ; 
With  grim  delight  he  views  the  sportive  band, 
Intent  on  blood,  and  lifts  his  murderous  hand ; 
Twangs  the  bent  bow,  resounds  the  fateful  dart, 
Swiit-wing'd,  and  trembles  in  a  porker’s  heart.” 
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In  the  oonclnding  part,  raarria)^  ia 
treated  of.  Taking  up  Mr.  Knight’s 
rather  free  notions  on  the  subject,  Can* 
ning  opens  this  part  with  an  invocation 


f  April, 

to  the  South  Sea  Islands,  tells  ns  of  the 
happy  absence  of  form  and  ceremony 
which  there  characterize  all  nuptial  rites, 
and  thus  proceeds: 


Learn  hence,  each  nymph,  whose  fVee  aspiring  mind 
Europe’s  cold  laws  and  colder  customs  bind. 

Oh !  learn  what  Nature’s  genial  laws  decree, 

What  Otaheite  is,  let  Britain  be ! 

Of  whist  or  erihhage  mark  th’  amusing  game. 

The  partners  changing,  but  the  sport  the  aatM: 

Else  would  the  gamester’s  anxious  ardor  cool, 

Dull  every  deal,  and  stagnant  every  pool. 

Tet  must  one  man,  with  one  unceasing  wife. 

Play  the  long  rubber  of  connubial  life." 


The  Love*  of  the  Triangle*  is  another  j 
piece  in  which  we  can  discern  the  airy 
‘grace  of  Canning’s  genius.  The  first 
part  of  this  poem  was  written  by  J.  H. 
Frere  ;  but  as  Addison  borrowed  and  im< 
proved  upon  Steele’s  Sir  Roger  de  Cover- 
leyy  so  did  Canning  with  the  original 
conception  of  Frere.  This  poem  Jeffrey 
pronounced  to  be  the  perfection  of  par-  j 
ody.  It  far  excels,  however,  the  produc-  j 
tion  it  aims  at  ridiculing,  namely :  Dar- 1 
win’s  Love*  of  the  Plant*,  and  it  may  I 
be  questioned  whether  at  times  it  does  I 
not  awaken  more  elevated  associations  | 
than  could  possibly  have  been  suggested  i 
by  the  original.  The  contest  ^tween 
Parabola,  Hyperbola,  and  Ellipsis  for  the 
love  of  the  Phoenician  cone  ”  is  exceed¬ 


ingly  humorous.  Respecting  this  ob¬ 
ject  of  the  affections  of  the  mathematical 
Goddesses,  the  following  information  is 
given  us  in  a  note :  **  It  was  under  this 
shape  that  Venus  was  worshipped  in 
Phoenicia.  Mr.  Higgins  thinks  it  was 
the  Venus  Urania,  or  Celestial  Venus ; 
in  allusion  to  which  the  Phoenician  gro¬ 
cers  first  introduced  the  practice  of  pre¬ 
serving  sugar-loaves  in  blue  or  sky- 
colored  paper ;  he  also  believes  that  the 
conical  form  of  the  original  grenadier’s 
cap  was  typical  of  the  loves  of  Mars  and 
Venus.”  Two  lines  of  this  poem  are 
well  known,  through  the  application 
made  of  them  by  the  late  Daniel  O'Con¬ 
nell  to  the  present  Earl  of  Derby — 


“  So  down  thy  hill,  romantic  Ashboum,  glides 
The  Derby  dilly,  canying  Three  Insides ;  ’’ 


or,  as  the  great  Irish  agitator  read  it,  to 
give  point  to  his  joke — “  six  insides.” 

In  the  last  number  of  the  Anti-Jaco¬ 
bin  appeared  what  is  generally  considered 
its  masterpiece,  namely :  “  New  Moral¬ 


ity.”  From  this  we  extract  the  lines  on 
Candor — lines  sometimes  quoted,  at  least 
in  part,  by  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
source  whence  they  are  derived ; 


“  ‘  Much  may  be  said  on  both  sides,’  hark,  I  hear 
A  well-known  voice  that  murmurs  in  my  ear — 

The  voice  of  Candor.  Haii  1  most  solemn  sage. 

Thou  drivelling  virtue  of  this  moral  age, 

Candor — which  softens  party’s  headlong  rage  } 

Candor — which  spares  its  foes  ;  nor  e’er  descends 
With  bigot  zeal  to  combat  for  its  friends. 

Candor — which  loves  in  see-saw  strain  to  tell 
Of  acting  foolishly,  but  meaning  well ; 

Too  nice  to  praise  by  wholesale,  or  to  blame. 
Convinced  that  all  men’s  motives  are  the  same ; 

And  finds,  with  keen  discriminating  sight. 

Black’s  not  so  black,  nor  white  so  very  white. 

*  Fox,  to  be  sure,  was  vehement  and  wrong ; 

But  then  Pitt’s  word’s,  you’ll  own,  were  rather  strung. 
Both  most  be  blamed,  Imth  pardon’d;  ’twas  Just  so 
With  Fox  and  Pitt  fiill  forty  years  ago  1 
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So  Walpole,  Pulteney ; — ^factions  in  all  times 
Have  had  their  follies,  ministers  their  crimes.  ’ 

Give  me  the  avow’d,  th’  erect,  the  manly  foe. 

Bold  I  can  meet — perhaps  may  turn  his  blow  ; 

But  of  all  plagues,  good  Hcav’n,  thy  wrath  can  send, 


Save,  save,  oh !  save  me 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe,  however, 
that  the  lesson  inculcated  by  these  bril¬ 
liant  lines  must  be  taken  cum  grano. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  genuine,  unso¬ 
phisticated  candor,  which  is  deserving 
of  all  respect ;  though  eveiy  effort  should 
be  made  to  put  down  the  canting  candor 
adopted  by  men  who  either  have  no  opin- 


from  the  Candid  Friend !  ” 

ions  of  their  own  to  express,  or  who  are 
too  timid  and  servile  to  give  them  utter¬ 
ance. 

The  following  lines  on  the  British  Oak 
are  generally  attributed  to  Pitt  Both 
for  their  innate  beauty,  and  for  the  po¬ 
litical  lesson  they  teach,  they  are  worthy 
of  attention : 


“  So  thine  own  Oak,  by  some  fair  streamlet's  side. 
Waves  its  broad  arms  and  spreads  its  leafy  pride  ; 
Towers  from  the  earth,  and  rearing  to  the  skies 
Its  conscious  strength,  the  tempest’s  wrath  defies : 
Its  ample  branches  shield  the  fowls  of  air ; 

To  its  cool  shade  the  panting  herds  repair. 

The  treacherous  current  works  its  noiseless  way. 
The  fibres  loosen,  and  the  roots  decay ; 

Prostrate  the  beauteous  ruin  lies,  and  all 
That  shared  its  shelter  perish  in  its  fall.” 


To  Pitt  is  also  attributed  the  concluding 
stanza  of  Rogero’s  song  in  “  The  Rovers ; 
or,  Double  Arrangement.”  This  was  a 
parody  upon  the  German  drama,  which 
was  at  that  time  only  known  to  English¬ 


men  through  the  medium  of  a  few  very 
bad  translations  of  some  of  the  least  meri¬ 
torious  of  the  works  of  Goethe,  Schiller, 
and  Kotzebue.  This  song,  though  often 
quoted,  will  bear  quotation  once  more : 


"  Whene’er  with  haggard  eyes  I  view 
This  dungeon  that  I'm  rotting  in, 

I  think  of  those  companions  true 
Who  studied  with  me  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

II. 

“  Sweet  kerchief  check’d  with  heavenly  blue. 
Which  once  my  love  sat  knotting  in  1 
Alas !  Matilda  then  was  true ! 

At  least  I  thought  so  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

III. 

“  Barbs  I  Barbs !  alas  1  how  swift  you  flew 
Her  neat  post-wagon  trotting  in ! 

Ye  bore  Matilda  from  my  view. 

Forlorn  I  languished  at  the  U — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 

IV. 

This  faded  form  I  this  pallid  hue  ! 

This  blood  my  veins  is  clotting  in  : 

My  years  are  many — they  were  few 
When  first  I  entered  at  the  U— 

— niversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen. 
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T. 

“  There  first  for  thee  my  passion  grew, 

Sweet !  sweet  Matilda  Pottingen  I 
Thou  wast  the  daughter  of  my  tu — 

— tor,  law  professor  at  the  U — 

'  — nlversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niveraity  of  Gottingen. 

VI. 

“  Bun,  moon,  and  thou,  vain  world,  adieu, 

That  kings  and  priests  are  plotting  in : 

Here  doomed  to  starve  on  water  gru — 

— el,  never  shall  I  see  the  U — 

— nlversity  of  Gottingen — 

— niversity  of  Gottingen.” 

For  his  share  in  this  drama  of  “  The  society  published  a  journal,  in  whi9h  the 
Ilovers  ”  the  vials  of  Niebuhr’s  wrath  most  honored  names  of  foreign  countries 
were  emptied  upon  poor  Canning's  head,  were  attacked  in  the  most  scandalous 
It  is  amusing  to  see  the  great  German  manner.  German  literature  was  at  that 
historian,  the  reconstructor  of  Roman  time  little  known  in  England,  and  it  was 
history,  exhibiting  so  curious  a  misap-  assoi^ted  there  with  the  ideas  of  Jaco* 
prehension  of  contemporary  English  his-  binism  and  revolution.  Canning  then 
tory,  and  of  the  characters  of  contem-  published  in  the  Anti-Jacobin  the  most 
porary  English  statesmen,  as  the  follow-  shameful  pj^uinade  which  was  ever 
mg  passage  evinces :  written  against  Germany,  under  the 

** Canning  was  at  that  time  (1807)  at  title  of  ‘Matilda  Pottingen.’  Gottingen 
the  head  of  foreign  affairs  in  England,  is  described  in  it  as  the  sink  of  all  in- 
Uistory  will  not  form  the  same  judg-  famy ;  professors  and  students  as  a  gang 
ment  of  him  as  that  formed  by  his  con-  |  of  miscreants ;  licentiousness,  incest,  and 
temporaries.  He  had  great  talents,  but  i  atheism  as  the  character  of  the  German 
was  not  a  great  statesman  ;  be  was  one  people.  Such  was  Canning’s  beginning, 
of  those  persons  who  distinguish  them-  lie  was  at  all  events  useful — a  sort  of 
selves  as  the  squires  of  political  heroes,  political  Cossack.”  —  {Oeschichte  des 
He  was  highly  accomplished  In  the  two  Zeitalters  der  Revolution,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
classical  languages,  but  without  being  a  242.) 

learned  scholar.  He  was  especially  con-  There  is  one  of  the  prose  contributions 
versant  with  the  Greek  writers  ;  he  had  ‘to  the  Anti-Jacobin  which  bears  the  im- 
likewise  poetical  talent,  but  only  for  sa-  press  of  Canning's  peculiar  humor,  and 
tire.  At  first  he  had  joined  the  leaders  which  contains  specimens  of  oratory  so 
of  opposition  against  Pitt’s  ministry ;  well  suited  to  some  of  the  leading  speak- 
Lord  Grey,  who  perceived  his  ambi-  ers  of  the  Reform  League  that  we  must 
’  tion,  advised  him,  half  in  joke,  to  join  not  pass  it  by.  It  is  entitled  the  “  lie- 
the  Ministers,  as  he  would  make  his  for-  port  of  the  Meeting  of  the  Friends  of 
tune.  He  did  so,  and  was  employed  to  Freedom  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tav- 
write  articles  for  the  newspapers  and  sa-  em.”  The  writer  puts  into  the  mouth 
tirical  verses,  which  were  often  directed  of  Erskine  a  speech  of  which  the  follow- 
against  hb  former  benefactors.  ing  extract  contains  the  peroration : 

“  Through  the  influence  of  the  Min-  “  Mr.  Erskine  concluded  by  recapitu- 
bters  he  came  into  Parlbment  So  long  lating,  in  a  strain  of  agonizing  and  im- 
as  the  great  eloquence  of  former  times,  pressive  eloquence,  the  several  more 
lasted,  and  the  ^reat  men  were  alive,  hb  prominent  heads  of  his  speech.  He 
talent  was  admired ;  but  younger  per-  had  been  a  soldier  and  a  sailor,  and 
sons  had  no  great  pleasure  in  his  petu-  had  a  son  at  Winchester  School ;  be 
lant  epigrammatic  eloquence  and  hb  had  been  called  b^  special  retainers,  dur- 

i'okes,  which  were  often  in  bad  taste,  ing  the  summer,  into  many  different  and 
le  joined  the  Society  of  the  Anti-Jaco-  dbtant  parts  of  the  country,  travelling 
bins,  which  defend^  everything  con-  chiefly  in  post-chaises.  He  felt  himself 
nected  with  exbting  institutions.  Thb  called  upon  to  declare  that  hb  poor  fao- 
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ulties  were  at  the  aervice  of  his  country 
— of  the  free  and  enlightened  part  of  it, 
at  least  lie  stood  here  as  a  man  ;  he 
stood  in  the  eye — indeed,  in  the  hand — of 
God,  to  whom  (in  the  presence  of  the 
company  and  waiters)  he  solemnly  ap> 

C’  3.  He  was  of  noble,  perhaps  royal, 
;  he  had  a  house  at  Hampstead ; 
was  convinced  of  the  necessity  oi  a  thor¬ 
ough  and  radical  reform ;  his  pamphlet 
had  gone  through  thirty  editions,  skip¬ 
ping  alternately  the  odd  and  even  num¬ 
bers  ;  he  loved  the  constitution,  to  which 
he  would  cling  and  grapple  ;  and  he  was 
clothed  with  the  infirmities  of  man’s  na¬ 
ture.  He  would  apply  to  the  present 
French  rulers  (particularly  Barras  and 
Heubel)  the  words  of  the  poet : 

‘  Be  to  their  iaults  a  little  blind ; 

Be  to  their  virtues  very  kind  ; 

Let  all  their  ways  be  unconfined. 

And  clap  the  p^ock  on  their  mind !  ’ 

And  for  these  reasons,  thanking  the 
gentlemen  who  had  done  him  the  honor 
to  drink  his  hcaltli,  he  should  propose, 
*  Merlin^  the  late  Minister  of  Justice.,  and 
2'rial  by  Jury.'  ” 

A  lengthy  speech  is  delivered  by  the 
great  Macfuhgus — bv  whom  is  intended 
the  late  Sir  James  hlackintosh.  From 
the  ruins  of  all  ancient  governments  hnd 
constitutions  he  proposes  to  raise  a  mag¬ 
nificent  Temple  of  Freedom,  whei-e — 
Our  infants  shall  be  taught  to  lisp,  in 
tender  accents,  the  lievolutionary  Hymn 
— where  with  wreaths  of  myrtle,  and 
oak,  and  poiilar,  and  vine,  and  olive,  and 
cypress,  ana  ivy,  with  violets,  and  roses, 
and  daffodils,  and  dandelions  in  our 
hands,  we  will  swear  respect  to  child¬ 
hood,  and  manhood,  and  old  age,  and 
virginity,  and  womanhood,  and  widow¬ 
hood  ;  but,  above  all,  to  the  Supreme 
Being. 

“These  prospects,  fellow  -  citizens, 
may  possibly  bo  deferred.  The  Machi- 
avelism  of  governments  may  for  the  time 


prevail,  and  this  unnatural  and  execrable 
contest  may  yet  be  prolonged ;  but  the 
hour  is  not  far  distant ;  persecution  will 
only  serve  to  accelerate  it,*  and  the  blood 
of  patriotism  streaming  from  the  severing 
ate  will  call  down  vengeance  on  our  op¬ 
pressor  in  a  voice  of  tlmnder.  I  expect 
the  contest,  and  I  am  prepared  for  it  I 
hope  I  shall  never  shrink,  nor  swerve, 
nor  start  aside,  wherever  duty  and  in¬ 
clination  may  place  me.  My  services, 
my  life  itself,  are  at  your  disposal — wheth¬ 
er  to  act  or  to  suffer,  I  am  yours — with 
Hampden  in  the  field,  or  with  Sidney  on 
the  scaffold.  My  example  may  be  more 
useful  to  you  than  my  talents ;  and  this 
head  may,  perhaps,  serve  your  cause  more 
effectually,  if  placed  on  a  pole  upon  Temple 
Bar,  than  if  it  was  occupied  in  organizing 
vour  committees,  in  preparing  your  revo¬ 
lutionary  explosions,  ana  conducting  your 
correspondence.  ” 

When  Canning  was  attacked  in  Par¬ 
liament  for  his  share  in  the  Anti-Jacobin, 
he  declared  that  he  felt  no  shame  for  its 
character  or  principles,  nor  any  other 
sorrow  for  the  ^are  that  he  had  had  in  it 
than  that  which  the  imperfection  of  his 

tiieces  was  calculated  to  inspire.  Pitt, 
lowever,  seems  to  have  thought  it  better 
to  bring  the  publication  to  a  close,  and 
it  accordingly  terminated  with  the  num¬ 
ber  which  contained  “  New  Morality.” 
A  monthly  review  was,  indeed,  after¬ 
wards  started  under  the  same  name,  but 
with  this  Canning  seems  to  have  had 
nothing  to  do. 

During  the  Addington  administration 
Canning’s  muse  was  very  prolific,  and 
many  of  his  effusions  against  that  Minis¬ 
ter  appeared  in  the  columns  of  a  news¬ 
paper  of  that  day  called  The  Grade. 
Many  of  them  were  reprinted  in  the 
/Spirit  of  the  Public  Journals  for  1803 
and  1804.  The  following  character  of 
Addington  is  taken  from  the  conclusion 
of  Good  Intentions: 


“  ’Twere  beat,  no  doubt,  the  truth  to  tell. 
But  still,  good  soul,  he  means  so  well  1 
Others,  with  necromantic  skiil. 

May  bend  men’s  passions  to  their  will, 
liaise  with  dark  spells  the  tardy  loan, 
To  shake  the  vaunting  Consul's  throne ; 
In  thee  no  magic  arts  surprise. 

No  tricks  to  cheat  our  wondering  eyes ; 
On  thee  shall  no  suspicion  fall 
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Of  tleight  of  hand,  or  cup  and  ball  ; 

E'en  foes  must  own  thy  spotless  fame, 

Unbrandcd  with  a  conjusor's  name ! 

.  Ne'er  shall  thy  virtuous  thoughts  conspire 

To  wrap  mi^cstic  Thames  in  fire ! 

And  if  that  biack  and  nitrons  grain 
Which  strews  the  fields  with  thousands  slain. 

Slept  undiscovered  yet  in  earth, 

Thou  ne'er  hadst  caused  the  monstrous  birth. 

Nor  aided  (such  thy  pure  intention) 

That  diabolical  invention ! 

Iltdl,  then,  on  whom  our  state  is  leaning ! 

O  minister  of  mildest  meaning ! 

Blest  with  such  virtues  to  talk  big  on. 

With  such  a  head  (to  hang  a  wig  on). 

Head  of  wisdom — soul  of  candor, 

Happy  Britain’s  guardian  gander. 

To  rescue  from  th’  invading  Gaul 
Her  ‘  commerce,  credit,  capital !  ’ 

While  Rome's  great  goose  conld  save  alone 
'  One  Capitol — of  senseless  stone.” 

“  Ridicule,”  says  Lord  Chesterfield,  stronger  elements,  he  might  have  weath- 
“  though  not  founded  upon  truth,  will  ered  the  storm  of  ridicule,  as  did  Pitt, 
stick  for  some  time,  and,  if  thrown  by  a  against  whom  the  wits  of  the  RoUiad 
skilful  hand,  perhaps  for  ever.”  Of  the  directed  their  fire  in  vain.  Addington 
truth  of  these  words  Addington  was  an  was  known  by  the  soubriquet  of  the 
instance  —  he  was  literally  laughed  out  “Doctor,”  and  Canning  made  good  use 
of  power  and  place.  If,  indeed,  his  of  it  in  the  following  parody  of 
administration  ^d  been  composed  of 

“  My  name’s  the  Doctor :  on  the  Berkshire  hills 
My  iather'purged  his  patients — a  wise  man : 

Whose  constant  care  was  to  increase  his  store, 

■  And  keep  his  eldest  son,  myself^  at  home. 

But  I  had  heard  of  politics,  and  long'd 
To  sit  within  the  Commons  House,  and  get 
A  place :  and  luck  gave  what  my  sire  denied.” 

In  1804,  Pitt  made  up  his  mind  to  re-  of  Lord  Melville.  Whitbread,  the  famous 
sume  the  Premiership.  He  oflfered  Can-  brewer,  in  moving  the  impeachment, 
ning  his  choice  oftwo  posts,  the  Treasurer-  made  use  of  language  which  struck  Can- 
ship  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Secretaryship  of  ning  in  so  comical  a  light  that  he  com- 
War.  Having  chosen  the  former.  Can-  posed  the  following  rhyming  report  of 
ning  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  defence  the  speech : 

“  I’m  like  Archimedes  for  science  and  skill ; 

I’m  like  a  young  prince  going  stndght  up  a  hill ; 

I'm  like  (with  respect  to  the  fair  be  it  said) — 

I'm  like  a  young  lady  just  bringing  to  bed. 

If  you  ask  why  the  first  of  July  1  remember 
More  than  April,  or  May,  or  June,  or  November,  , 

’Twas  on  that  day,  my  lords,  with  troth  I  assure  ye. 

My  sainted  progenitor  set  up  his  brewery. 

On  that  day,  in  the  mom,  he  began  breVing  beer  ; 

On  that  day,  too,  commenced  his  connubial  career  ; 

On  that  day  he  renewed  and  he  issued  his  bills ; 

On  that  day  he  cleared  out  all  the  cash  fVom  his  tills. 

On  that  day,  too,  he  died,  having  finished  his  summing. 

And  the  angels  all  cried,  *  Here's  old  Whitbread  a-coming.' 

8o  that  day  still  I  hail  with  a  smile  and  a  sigh 
For  his  beer  with  an  s,  and  his  bier  with  an  i. 

And  still  on  that  day  in  the  hottest  of  weather,  - 
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Tlie  whole  Whitbread  family  dine  all  together. 

8o  long  as  the  beams  of  this  house  shall  support 
The  roof  which  o’ershades  this  respectable  court — 

As  long  as  the  light  shall  pour  into  these  windows. 

Where  Hastings  was  tried  for  oppressing  the  Hindoos, 

My  name  shall  shine  bright,  as  my  ancestor’s  shines, 

Mine  recorded  in  Journals,  his  blazon’d  on  signs.” 

One  of  the  last  of  Canning’s  political  liament ;  written  in  the  year  (1824)  in 
squibs  was  the  following,  written  in  the  which  the  Right  Honorable  Frederick 
year  1824  :  Itebinson,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 

**  Letter  from  a  Cambridge  Tutor  to  bis  repealed  half  the  duty  on  sea-borne  coals 
former  Pupil,  become  a  Member  of  Par-  imported  into  the  port  of  London : 

‘  Tes!  fallen  on  times  of  wickedness  and  woe, 

We  have  a  Popish  ministry,  you  know! 

Prepared  to  light,  I  humbly  do  conceive. 

New  fires  in  Smitblield,  with  Dick  Martin’s  leave. 

Canning  for  this  with  Hobinson  conspires — 

The  victim  this  provides — and  that,  the  fires. 

Already  they,  with  purpose  ill-concealed. 

The  tax  on  coals  have  partially  repealed  ; 

While  Huskisson,  with  computation  keen. 

Can  tell  how  many  pecks  will  bum  a  dean. 

Yes!  deans  shall  bum!  and  at  the  funeral  pyre. 

With  eyes  averted  from  the  unhallowed  fire — 

Irreverent  posture ! — Harrowby  shall  stand, 

'  :  And  hold  his  coat  fiaps  up  with  either  hand.’” 

To  him,  also,  is  generally  assigned  the  I  Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young 
following  parody  of  Moore’s  Melody,  I  charms ;  ” 

"  Believe  me,  if  all  those  ridiculous  airs. 

Which  you  practice  so  pretty  to-day, 

Should  vanish  by  age,  and  your  well-twisted  hairs. 

Like  my  oum,  be  both  scanty  and  gray : 

Thou  would’st  still  bo  a  goose,  as  a  goose  thou  hast  been, 

Tho’  a  fop  and  a  fribble  no  more. 

And  the  world  that  has  laughed  at  the  fool  of  eighteen. 

Would  laugh  at  the  fool  of  three-score. 

’Tis  not  whilst  you  wear  that  short  coat  of  light  brown. 

Tight  breeches,  and  neck-cloth  so  full. 

That  the  absolute  void  of  a  mind  can  be  shown, 

Which  time  will  but  render  more  dull. 

Oh,  the  fool  that  is  truly  so,  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  fools  on  to  the  close. 

As  P - leaves  the  debate,  when  ho  sits. 

Just  as  dark  as  it  was  when  he  rose.” 

That  Canning’s  muse  could  also  strike  a  |  admitted  by  all  who  read  the  epitaph 
deeper  and  more  solemn  note  must  be  ■  upon  bis  only  son,  who  died  in  1820: 

“  Though  short  thy  span,  God’s  unimpeached  decrees. 

Which  made  that  shortened  span  one  long  disease. 

Yet,  merciful  in  chastening,  gave  thee  scope 
For  mild,  redeeming  virtues,  faith  and  hope. 

Meek  resignation,  pious  charity : 

And  since  this  world  was  not  the  world  for  thee. 

Far  iVom  thy  path  removed,  with  partial  care, 

Blrife,  glory,  ^n,  and  pleasure’s  flowery  snare. 

Bade  earth's  temptations  pass  thee  harmless  by. 

And  fixed  on  heaven  thine  unreverted  eye  ! 

”  Oh  1  mark’d  from  birth,  and  nurtured  for  the  skies ! 

In  youth,  with  more^  than  learning’s  wisdom  wise ; 
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As  sainted  martjrs,  patient  to  endure ; 

Simple  as  unwean’d  infancy,  and  pure ; 

Pure  from  ali  stain  (save  t^  of  human  clay, 
Which  Christ’s  atoning  blood  hath  washed  awayX 
By  mortal  sufferings  now  no  more  oppressed, 
Mount,  sinless  spirit,  to  thy  destined  rest ! 

While  I,  revered  our  nature’s  kindlier  doom. 
Pour  forth  a  father's  sorrows  on  thy  tomb.” 


With  these  verses  we  oonclade  this 
brief  notice  of  George  Canning,  than 
whom  a  more  brilliant  star  has  scarcely 
ever  shone  in  the  parliamentary  heavens. 
He  was  one  of  those  instances  which 


show  how  well  the  pursuits  of  literature 
become  a  statesman,  and  how  a  reputa¬ 
tion  acquired  in  such  a  field  may  well  be 
looked  upon  as  the  Corinthian  capital  to 
the  column  of  a  statesman's  fame. 


FLAVIA.* 

BY  GEOBGB  SAXD. 

IXAVIA  TO  KOBEKTINE. 

&Iay  15th. 

My  dear  child,  it  was  decreed  that  I 
should  make  you  laugh,  and  that  I  should 
twice  make  a  simpleton  of  myself.  This 
morning,  hearing  my  little  dog  cry,  I 
supposed  that  he  was  shut  up  in  the  libra¬ 
ry  ;  and  there  I  found  M.  Emilius,  armed 
with  a  great  magnifying  -  glass,  which 
was  pointed  at  Jimmy’s  eyes.  The  poor 
creature  was  crying  with  weariness  and 
fright  I  thought,  of  course,  that  this 
devil  of  a  man  was  abusing  him. 

**  Dissect  dead  animals,”  said  I,  taking 
up  my  dog,  at  the  risk  of  a  nejv  encoun¬ 
ter  with  this  savage ;  ‘‘  leave  living  ones 
in  peace.” 

lie  protested  that  he  should  be  very 
sorry  to  do  the  least  harm  to  my  ‘‘  little 
friend  and  the  next  moment  asked  me 
to  do  him  a  favor  which  would  make 
him  the  happiest  of  men. 

Guess  what  was  this  distinguished  fa¬ 
vor  which  he  begged,  much  to  my 
terror.  I  feared  a  repetition  of  the  for¬ 
mer  ridiculous  scene,  but  1  was  much 
mistaken.  He  only  wanted  leave  to  ex¬ 
amine  my  eyes  with  his  glass  in  the 
broad  sunlight 

How  delightful!  I  consented  to  it 
for  a  moment ;  1  was  curious  to  see  what 
this  original  would  do. 

**  Ah !  ”  h6  exclaimed  in  transport,  as 
he  made  his  examination,  “How  near¬ 
sighted  you  are !  And  what  a  beautiful 
eye !  How  limpid !  A  diamond  of  the 

purest  water!  Why  are  you  not  a  poor 
• - - - — 

*  Concluded  from  page  8S4.  | 


beggar!  I  would  keep  you  there  an 
hour ” — 

“Until  I  was  perfectly  blinded  by 
your  sun  and  your  glass  ?  ” 

“Bah!  Victims  of  science!  There 
must  be  some,  but  you  do  not  wish  to  be 
one  of  them  T  I  understand  that.  Thank 
you !  Your  eye  is  one  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive.” 

On  my  pressing  him  with  questions 
which  he  kept  evading,  he  told  me  at 
last  that  the  phenomena  of  vision  was  the 
object  of  his  particular  study.  It  seems 
that  this,  simple  as  it  is,  has  never  been 
explained,  and  perhaps  never  will  be. 
However,  he  is  trying  for  it  •,  and  has  al¬ 
ready  made  some  wonderful  discovery,  I 
do  not  know  what,  which  the  greatest 
oculists  have  never  dreamed  of. 

He  talked  to  me  about  crystalline, 
angles  of  incidence,  mirrors,  double  lu¬ 
minous  refraction. 

Very  likely  I  am  making  the  greatest 
blunders  in  the  world,  in  repeating  things 
which  he  did  not  say  at  all,  and  which  I 
am  arranging  in  my  own  way  like  an 
omelet  of  my  own  invention.  Very  like¬ 
ly,  too,  he  expressed  himself  as  clearly  as 
usual,  but  1  did  not  attend  to  him.  I 
was  disposed  to  pity  the  lot  of  a  man 
who  needs  my  pity  so  little,  and  who 
sees  in  me  but  the  single  thing  that  I  am 
near-sighted  and  have  a  transparent  pu¬ 
pil. 


MALCOUM  TO  ms  MOTHER. 

May  15th. 

Mt  dear,  good,  best  friend,  I  am  com¬ 
ing  back  at  onoe.  W^hy  should  we  let 
this  poor  Ann  go  away  f  Who  knows  T 
I  am  determined  to  marry,  and  since  yon 
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have  planned  this  match,  why  should  we 
give  it  up  ? 

I  have  had  a  fit  of  folly,  which  you 
have  taken  too  seriously,  but  sine: — thank 

Heaven ! — Mademoiselle  de  K - does 

not  snsp^t  it,  do  let  me  get  over  it  and 
forget  it. 

Yon  have  written  me  three  letters,  in 
which  you  say,  first,  that  I  ought  not  to  ! 
have  much  hope  in  regard  to  her  ;  then,  I 
that  you  have  but  IHtk  hope ;  and  last, 
that  we  must  almost  give  up  all  hope. 

My  best  mother,  I  understand  very 
well  now  that  I  should  never  have  had  ! 
any.  Underetand,  on  your  part,  that  I ' 
have  not  much  regret— scarcely  any  at 
all.  •  I 

This  charming  girl  has  forgotten  mo  | 
as  she  has  so  many  others,  who  are  con- 
‘  soled  at  loving  her.  What  pleased  me  I 

most  in  her  at  Rome  was,  that  I  imag- 1 
ined  her  character  and  tastes  to  be  like  | 
your  own.  Active,  courageous,  gay,  fond  j 
of  travel  and  society,  brilliant  in  simpli¬ 
city  ;  everything,  even  to  the  very  impru-  i 
dences  of  her  conduct,  seemed  an  addi-  i 
tional  charm,  and  the  evidence  of  a  pure 
and  generous  nature.  | 

But  how  mistaken  I  was,  and  how 
different  she  seemed,  as  soon  as  we  be¬ 
gan  to  see  her  nearer  and  more  intimate¬ 
ly.  All  that  you  do  naturally  and  from 
pure  necessity  or  love  of  the  thing,  she 
does  from  affectation,  and  only  that  peo¬ 
ple  may  know'  that  she  does  it.  You 
like  spirited  horses  and  danger ;  she  is 
afraid  of  danger  and  of  all  kinds  of 
horses  ;  much  more  than  the  poor  Mar¬ 
chioness  G - ,  whom  she  ridiculed,  and 

who,  in  fact,  affected  bravery  only  for 
the  sake  of  dazzling  her  fool  of  a  hus¬ 
band.  Mademoiselle  do  K - is  a  cow¬ 

ard,  and  affects  daring  only  for  the  sake 
of  dazzling  everybody. 

And  BO  it  is  in  everything,  for  she 
loves  nothing  but  herself.  She  affects 
contempt  for  simple  music,  and  yet  has 
no  comprehension  of  grand.  She  criti¬ 
cises  everything  at  random,  so  as  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  if  she  knew  everything — and  what 
does  she  know  ?  Nothing !  I  prefer  the 
honest  and  avowed  ignorance  of  my  little 
cousins. 

At  other  times,  to  be  sure,  she  affects 
even  childish  ignorance,  and  this  in  re¬ 
gard  to  matters  of  which  she  knows  per¬ 
haps  a  little  too  much. 


To  sum  up  all,  what  shall  I  say  t  In 
Rome  I  admired  everything  about  her ; 
in  Florence  I  dislike  everything.  This 
is  probably  becanse  she  has  kept^the 
Marquis  in  her  train,  when  she  ought  to 
have  kept  him  away.  I  believed  in 
Rome  that  she  did  not  care  for  him,  and 
that  she  honestly  encouraged  him  to 
marry  the  Signora  Betta. 

.  Why  was  it,  that  as  soon  as  they  were 
married  this  princess  permitted  him  at 
her  court,  and  kept  him  by  a  thousand 
evil  enticements,  knowing  perfectly  well 
that  his  wife  was  suffering  from  it?  I 
am  not  a  rigorist,  as  I  have  proved  by 
being  fascinated  by  one  thus  surrounded  y 
but  1  cannot  pardon  malice  in  a  woman, 
and  1  think  1  have  seen  it  in  her.  If 
I  am  mistaken,  so  much  the  better  for 
her ;  if  by  chance  I  am  right,  so  much 
the  better  for  myself  for  having  found  it 
out  in  time. 

Then,  when  even  you  did  not  wish  me 
to  go,  I  would  have  left  her  after  that 
excursion  to  the  convent,  where  for  the 
first  time  I  heard  her  talk  for  myself 
alone.  She  uttered  then,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  as  many  affected  paradoxes  and 
as  much  disgusting  nonsense  as  the  min¬ 
utes  could  hold.  It  was  more  than  iny 
love  could  endure. 

Bo  comforted  then,  dear,  good  mother. 
I  return  licto  et  lepido.  1  hasten,  be¬ 
cause  I  wish  to  find  my  friend  Emilius 
there,  whom  I  will  introduce  to  you, 
whether  he  wishes  it  or  not,  and  who  by 
saying  that  Flavia  is  a  “nice  person" 
gives  me  the  impression  that  he  does  not 
much  approve  of  a  marriage  between  us. 

But  where  could  Mademoiselle  de  K - 

have  heard  that  ?  I  did  not  suppose  that 
I  had  given  her  any  right  to  fasten  me  to 
her  button-hole  between  the  ribbons  of 
the  marquis  and  the  abbe. 

Tell  the  girls  that  I  shall  bring  them 
some  pressed  flowers  picked  on  the  high¬ 
est  rocks  of  the  Apennines.  You  say  that 
they  are  catching  all  the  butterflies  in  the 
gai^en  for  me.  Well,  if  by  chance  they 
find  one  with  four  wings  it  will  be  a  good 
thing.  Your  devoted  son, 

Maixiolm. 


rLWIA  TO  IlOBEimNE. 

May  22d. 

My  dear,  belmld  Lady  Rosamond  has 
departed  all  of  a  sudden,  with  her  son 
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and  nieces.  There  is  something  a  little 
nn  pleasant  between  us,  as  might  have 
been  expected. 

fh  short,  the  mother  has  been  to  blame, 
and  my  father  too,  in  making  overtures 
without  considering  whether  they  were 
to  succeed  or  not 

My  father,  to  be  sure,  is  aching  to 
have  me  married  ;  I  understand  that.  But 
Ijady  liosaroond  ought  not  to  have  been 
so  urgent  to  have  me  noarry  her  son,  and 
especially  to  talk  to  me  about  him.  The 
young  man  suspected  it,  and  since  then 
hcis  been  as  exacting  as  a  husband ;  then 
he  took  offence,  and  has  come  back  with 
his  head  erect,  toes  turned  out,  stately  as 
a  dancing  master,  imagining  that  he  is 
making  fun  of  me. 

In  revenge  1  have  amused  myself  by 
wishing  him  to  marry  his  cousin  ;  he  told 
me  that  he  did  not  need  my  help  in  that 
line;  upon  which  I  treated  him  like  a 
baby.  All  this  in  the  most  exquisite 
terms,  and  with  the  most  caressing 
smiles ;  but  that  w'as  under  it  all,  as  was 
evident  to  everybody  ;  so  much  so  that 
Lady  Rosamond  opportunely  received  a 
letter  which  took  her  to  Venice  with  her 
whole  covey. 

As  usual,  my  father  has  seen  the  flash 
without  hearing  the  thunder  ;  this  unex¬ 
pected  departure  of  our  neighbors  has 
fallen  upon  him  like  a  chimney  on  a  roof, 
and  in  his  trouble  be  has  committed  the 
enormity  of  putting  the  label  sylvia  sub- 
alpina  upon  the  sharp  point  of  the  sweet 
calamus.  Emilius  looks  upon  it  as  dis¬ 
ease — my  father’s  distraction  1  mean,  not 
our  domestic  drama 

So,  then,  we  are  reduced  to  the  society 
of  the  savant  /  1  do  not  consider  outside 
people  as  society.  I  have  regarded  Lady 
lioMmond  as  one  of  our  family.  Must  I 
then  replace  her  loss  by  this  excellent 
man  who  is  now  our  guest? 

Why  not?  There  is  a  seriousness 
about  him  which  savors  of  the  staid  and 
paternal.  It  may  be  this  peculiar  temper¬ 
ament,  this  being  always  on  the  stretch 
and  wrapped  in  ms  problems,  that  makes 
the  thought  of  love  as  foreign  to  him  at 
thirty -five  as  if  he  were  a  hundred. 
There  is  that  advantage  in  the  situation, 
that  I  cannot  care  for  his  indifference, 
since  no  woman  in  the  world  could  dis¬ 
turb  his  august  serenity.  He  is  to  stay 
here  three  days  longer ;  then  he  goes  to 
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Milan ;  but  I  hope  we  can  make  him  give 
it  up.  My  father  likes  him,  and  he 
relieves  the  tedium  of  the  place  for  me. 
We  are  good  friends,  and,  as  he  is  as 
destitute  of  will  in  his  actions  as  he  is  full 
of  it  in  his  ideas,  I  presume  thdt  he  will 
let  me  change  his  plans. 

We  have  had  to-day  a  kind  of  expla¬ 
nation  in  regard  to  Malcolm.  It  seems 
that,  without  knowing  it,  the  good  man 
has  played  bis  little  part  in  the  great 
matter.  He  has,  as  I  believe,  let  the 
bel  Ecossais  know  that  I  was  informed 
of  his  pretensions.  It  seems,  too,  that 
I  myself  told  this  to  the  good  man.  I 
don’t  remember  it.  I  have  scolded  him 
for  remembering  and  rej>eatrng  it. 

Do  you  want  to  know  how  he  ex¬ 
cused  himself? 

“My  dear,”  said  he  ingenuously,  “you 
are  vexed  with  the  good  Malcolm,  and 
you  do  not  know  which  way  to  turn. 
You  are  wrong  in  supposing  that  ail  tho 
men  are  more  in  love  with  you  than  they 
really  are.  You  have  a  very  hi^h  idea 
of  yourself.  You  are  not  wrong  in  that, 
certainly ;  you  are  well  enough — young, 
rich,  lovely.  But,  to  cut  the  matter  short, 
men  who  have  begun  to  read  more  or 
less  in  the  grand  and  sublime  manuscript 
of  nature,  compare  the  things  of  your 
world  to  leaves  so  badly  printed  that 
God’s  signature  can  hardly  be  perceived 
upon  them.  Do  you  think  it  is  such  a 
great  matter  to  be  a  pretty  girl  ?  The 
smallest  flower  of  the  field  holds  itself  as 
erect  and  proud  before  its  brook  as  you 
before  your  mirror.  What  is  it  to  the 
birds  of  the  forest  that  you  have  a  good 
dowry  ?  They  are  no  richer  or  poorer 
for  it.  The  grain  does  not  grow  any 
the  quicker  for  it,  or  the  flies  move  any 
the  slower.  Do  you  suppose  that,  when 
you  tread  on  the  herbs  of  the  field,  the 
crickets  and  grasboppers  care  anything 
about  your  little  feet  and  your  silk  stock¬ 
ings  ?  They  are  as  well  shod  as  you  are, 
and  their  legs  are  as  well  made !  ” 

You  see  that  I  could  not  afford  to  lose 
such  an  original,  who  says  such  funny 
things  to  me ! 


May  25th. 

He  has  gone  and  is  not  coming  back. 
Ah,  well,  we  will  go  and  find  him,  for  I 
need  not  conceal  it  any  longer — I  love 
him! 
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Milan,  June,  6th,  185-.  who  will  end  with  seeing  anmls  or  de- 
WiiAT  a  fool  you  must  think  me !  And  mons.  Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  most 
I  am  one,  or  perhaps  just  the  opposite,  irritating  causes  of  my  love.  I  like  to 
Perhaps  I  am  just  coming  to  ray  senses,  dispute  it  with  the  unknown,  with  an  oo- 
which  have  been  wandering  all  this  time,  cult  power,  which,  whether  truth  or  fic- 
I  did  not  see  things  as  they  were ;  now  tion,  is  a  rival  which  I  can  neither  de- 
it  seems  to  me  I  have  found  the  absolute  spise  nor  hate. 

truth.  Perhaps  I  have  been  seeking  What  disgusts  yon  with  a  man,  if  you 
what  cannot  be  found  in  the  world.  are  proud,  is  to  see  him  prefer  a  fright  or 
What  matters  it?  I  have  thought  a  simpleton  to  yourself 
enough  of  realities  during  my  life ;  1  Perhaps  I  should  have  married  the 
have  calculated  enough  about  the  chan-  marquis  if  I  had  not  seen  him  hesitate 
ces  of  my  happiness,  my  liberty,  my  between  me  and  a  blockhead.  I  should 
pleasure,  ray  vanity,  and  my  ambition !  not  have  dismissed  Malcolm  so  soon,  if  I 
All  that  has  passed  away  like  a  dream,  had  not  seen  the  butterfly  of  his  dreams. 
I  am  absorbed  by  a  fixed  idea.  My  I  might  have  imagined  it  to  be  the  fabu- 
thonghts  are  no  longer  centred  in  my-  lous  phoenix,  the  golden  scarabseus,  or  the 
self,  but  in  the  one  being  who  holds  my  horse  of  the  Apocalypse.  Emilius  came 
life,  ray  peace,  and  my  pride  under  his  near  to  falling  very  low  in  ray  opinion, 
feet  when  he  talked  about  retinas  and  cor- 

What  a  strange  thing !  Who  would  neas,  but  he  mixed  with  them  some  kind 
have  lielieved  that  I  should  have  loved  like  of  cabalistic  words,  as  they  seemed  to  me. 
this  and  without  being  loved?  For  he  There  were  suns,  spectras,  diamonds, 
does  not  love  me — he  has  told  me  so ;  and  rays,  in  his  words,  and  I  expected  to  see 
instead  of  making  me  hate  him,  I  love  him  engaged  with  the  legions  of  Inmi- 
him  all  the  more  for  his  frankness  and  nous  spirits  lodged  in  the  fugitive  vapors 
gentleness.  of  the  rainbow. 

How  good  he  is — an  angel  of  good-  No,  I  should  not  want  to  know  about 
ness!  No  reproaches,  no  unkindness.  the  objects  of  his  pursuits,  the  charm 
He  does  not  love  me — that  is  all.  would  be  broken  !  I  should  never  wish 

And  I  feel  that  he  is  right.  If  he  had  them  translated  into  common  terms, 
yielded  to  a  passion  which  he  can  only  When  we  arrived  here  we  could  not 
regard  as  a  caprice,  I  should  admire  him  find  him.  I  tormented  my  father,  who 
less,  should  have  less  esteem  and  en-  tried  to  find  him  every  wnere,  in  vain, 
thusiasm  for  his  character.  At  last  I  had  an  inspiration.  Oh,  in 

We  came  here,  my  father  without  love  too  there  is  magic!  I  said  to  my 
knowing  why,  as  you  can  easily  believe,  father :  “  Let  us  go  and  see  Lake  Mag- 
We  found  Villemer  preparing  to  go  to  giore !  ” 

Germany,  to  make  some  kind  of  re-  We  came  to  the  border  of  this  beau- 
searches  ;  I  don’t  know  what.  There  tiful  lake,  and  the  first  person  we  met 
is  a  great  charm  to  me  in  not  knowing  a  was  he !  We  followed  him  in  his  walk, 
word  about  these  abstract  things  which  He  bade  us  adieu,  as  he  goes  to-morrow, 
are  his  master  and  his  passion.  I  managed  to  be  alone  with  him.  I  said 

The  leai'ned  men  who  come  here  to  see  to  him : 
my  father,  and  whom  I  listen  to  now,  “Do  not  go  yet.  You  are  alone  and 
since  they  always  happen  to  talk  about  poor.  The  most  sublime  things  cannot 
him,  are  not  agreed  as  to  the  importance  lie  accomplished  in  this  world  without 
and  value  of  his  discoveries.  Some  of  the  help  of  material  means,  which  you  do 
them  say  that  he  is  a  genius,  transform-  not  possess.  You  will  spend  your  life 
ing  all  methods ;  others  that  he  is  an  en-  in  solving  the  problem  of  misery  and 
tbusiast,  seeking  the  philosopher’s  stone,  loneliness,  and  you  will  not  attain  it.  If 
So,  then,  he  is  a  great  man  or  a  fool,  you  discover  your  secret,  you  will  die 
It  is  all  the  same  to  me.  Every  one  loves,  without  revealing  it.  You  cannot  be 
admires,  or  blames  him.  As  for  myself,  certain  that  it  is  not  an  illusion,  for  I 
I  do  not  ridicule  his  pursuits,  I  am  afrmd  have  wished  to  know  and.1  do  know  that 
of  them!  It  seems  like  loving  a  man  money  is  needed  for  experimenting, 
who  has  devoted  himself  to  magic,  and  Therefore  you  need  an  income  of  a  hun- 
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dred  tboauand  pounds,  and  a  family  who 
will  give  you  a  position  in  the  world. 
Return  to  Milan,  stay  there  for  eight 
days,  and  you  will  be  in  a  position  to 
realize  the  dream  I  have  proposed.” 

lie  was  mute,  absolutely  mute,  lost  in 
his  thoughts.  He  had  understood  me. 

This  prolonged  silence  was  very  cruel. 
Every  thing  swam  before  me.  I  was 
ready  to  fmnt  with  shame,  fright,  and 
anger. 

lie  took  my  hand  and  kissed  it,  say- 
ing: 

“  Will  you  give  me  an  hour  to  think 
about  this  ?  It  is  very  unexpected !  ” 

I  left  him  alone,  and  went  back  to  my 
father.  I  don’t  know  what  he  said  to  me. 

I  did  not  hear.  I  saw  nothing ;  I  was 
out  of  my  wits.  I  could  not  keep  my 
eyes  off  my  watch.  That  one  hour  was 
longer  than  all  the  rest  of  my  life. 

At  last  it  came  to  an  end.  I  dropped 
my  father’s  arm,  begging  him  to  wait  for 
me.  I  began  to  run,  as  I  never  ran  be¬ 
fore.  I  reached  the  place  where  I  had 
left  Emilius,  without  knowing  where  1 
was  going,  or  in  what  way  I  got  there. 
I  found  him  standing  and  smiling ;  then 
he  slowly  came  towards  me. 

Listen  to  me,  my  dear  child,”  he 
said.  ‘‘Sit  down  on  the  grass  ;  you  are 
all  out  of  breath.  I  prefer  to  stand.  I 
am  going  to  talk  to  you.  Any  one  but 
myself,  in  such  circumstances,  would  be 
perfectly  certiun  that  you  were  making 
fun  of  him,  and  that  this  was  all  a  charm¬ 
ing  mystery.” 

And,  as  be  saw  me  burst  into  tears,  he 
added: 

“  But  why  do  you  weep,  since  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  are  true  and  faithful?  You 
plainly  see  that  I  esteem  you.  During 
all  the  hour  that  I  was  thinking,  the 
thought  never  entered  my  mind  that  you 
could  be  amusing  yourself  at  my  ex¬ 
pense. 

“  Well,  here  is  my  answer.  Dry  your 
lovely  eyes  and  look  at  the  sun.  Can 
you  give  it  to  me  ?  No !  Then  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  for  me !  However, 
that  is  not  the  whole  question.  It  is  very 
easy  to  understand  that  your  income  of  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds  will  bring  me 
much  more  quickly  and  successfully  to 
my  end,  which  is  very  brilliant  or  else 
worth  nothing  at  all.  I  understand,  too, 
that  you  have  a  generous  heart,  and  that  a 
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noble  deed  is  a  temptation  to  yon ;  that  is 
a  true  woman’s  nature.  The  very  thought 
that  you  had  made  me  happy  would 
make  you  so.  And  it  is  probable  that 
your  kindness  would  make  me,  too,  very 
happy ;  for  gratitude  is  a  sweet  and 
pleasant  feeling  to  all  who  do  not  6nd 
themselves  unworthy  the  kindness  shown 
to  them.  But  to  all  that  there  is  an  in¬ 
surmountable  obstacle.  That  is,  that  I  am 
a  man  of  honor,  and  that  a  man  of  honor 
considers  selfishness  a  very  low  thing. 
This  happiness  which  I  spoke  to  you  about, 
and  which  was  a  great  temptation  to  me, 

I  have  calculated  mathematically  how 
long  it  could  last,  and  the  result  is,  that 
in  raising  the  maximum  as  high  as  possi¬ 
ble,  you  would  have  three  months  of  in¬ 
ward  glory  at  your  self-sacrifice ;  three 
more  months  of  generosity,  patience,  and 
resignation;  three  more,  perhaps,  of  in¬ 
dignation,  fear,  uneasiness,  and  uncer¬ 
tainty  ;  and  all  the  rest  of  your  life 
revulsion,  revenge,  or  despair.  Don’t 
contradict  me ;  I  know  what  I  am  say¬ 
ing;  I  have  already  loved!  I  was  not 
able  to  forget  Science,  and  I  know  that  a 
man  should  give  to  the  woman  that  loves 
him  (it  is  her  right)  a  greater  part  of  his 
life  than  I  can  give.  It  is  very  possible 
that  I  might  come  to  sacrifice  everything 
for  you — my  work  or  my  dream.  I  am 
very  weak,  and  I  can  not  bear  to  see 
suffering.  But  on  my  side,  I  should  be 
unhappy  all  the  rest  of  my  life,  and  he 
who  is  not  happy  can  not  make  others 
so.  Don’t  let  us  talk  any  more  about  it. 
Forget  it ;  as  for  me,  I  will  only  remem¬ 
ber  it  to  love  you  as  my  daughter,  for  I 
am  old  enough  to  be  your  father.  I  am 
older  than  you  think  for !  ” 

I  don’t  know  what  he  said  to  me  after 
this.  I  was  frightfully  dizzy,  and  lost 
my  consciousness. 

When  I  came  to  myself,  I  saw  my 
father  at  my  side.  Emilius  had  disap¬ 
peared. 

But  he  has  not  gone  yet.  We  found 
him  again,  an  hour  later,  at  the  inn,  and 
we  are  just  returning  to  Milan,  where  he 
has  promised  to  come  and  bid  us  good¬ 
bye  this  evening. 

I  write  while  I  am  expecting  him, 
dear  I  I  still  have  hope !  What  do  I 
say  ?  1  believe,  1  am  sure,  that  he  will 

stay. 

When  he  was  helping  me  into  the  car- 
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riage  on  the  border  of  the  lake,  I  saw  a  has  written  to  yon  several  times,  that  I 

tear  in  his  eyes,  a  single  one  ;  bat  a  tear  was  sick  for  a  few  days,  but  that  it  was 

from  that  man !  .  .  .  I  am  of  age,  you  several  weeks  before  I  was  quite  well 
know,  and  my  father  will  not  even  have  a  again. 

thought  of  legal  oppesition.  He  will  be  I  was  threatened  with  brain  fever,  but 
surprised,  but  in  his  heart  he  will  approve  it  was  checked.  Two  months  of  languor 
of  me,  and  after  having  made  all  the  and  physical  prostration  have  completely 
observations  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  changed  my  habits,  and  I  can  say  that 
make  to  me  .  .  .  nature  has  greatly  helped  me  in  beoom- 

Midnight.  ing  more  calm,  more  settled;  oonse- 

Ile  is  gone !  I  did  not  see  him !  I  quently  I  am  more  studious  and  rational, 
shall  never  see  him  again.  I  have  a  fe-  And  now,  closing  irretrievably  one 
ver,  and  have  just  been  bled.  Farewell,  portion  of  my  life,  I  can  truly  say  that 
llobcrtine ;  think  of  me — of  this  coquette,  my  conversion  is  due  in  great  measure, 
this  worldly,  crazy  girl,  who  perhaps  had  if  not  entirely,  to  this  infatuation,  this 
a  heart,  after  all.  fancy,  this  passion,  if  you  will.  It  would 

_  be  very  unjust  if  I  should  willingly  for¬ 
get  how  much  good  the  conduct  and 
n,AviA  TO  noBERTiNR.  Conversation  of  this  strange  man  have 

done  me.  I  shall  always  honor  him, 
Nantes,  Dec.  27th,  1850.  and  I  believe  1  can  truly  say  that  it  is  to 
Mr  Robertine,  I  am  going  to  be  mar-  him  that  my  husband  will  •we  his  safety 
ried  to-morrow,  without  flourish  of  trum-  and  repose. 

pets  or  salvos  of  artillery,  to  an  excellent  You  see  I  had  lived  too  factitiously, 
young  man,  whom  I  love  dearly.  I  did  too  artificially,  in  the  ways  of  the  world, 
not  want  to  tell  you  before  everything  with  a  skeptical  mind  and  an  empty 
was  positively  settled.  heart.  I  was  tired  of  it ;  I  began  to  be 

Emile — not  Emilius,  it  is  another  ashamed  of  myself,  and  there  must  needs 
Emile — Emile  de  Vareppe,  with  whom  be  an  explosion — some  great  piece  of 
you  are  slightly  aoquainted,  who  is  folly,  some  fancied  self-sacrifice,  to  put 
twenty-eight  years  old,  has  a  high  post  an  end  to  it  all  I 

as  magistrate,  a  thoughtful  mind,  a  Well,  this  folly  had  for  its  object — 
charming  character,  little  money,  and  a  thanks  to  my  good  star,  I  acknowledge 
great  deal  of  heart  — an  excellent,  magnanimous  man,  as 

It  is  better  than  I  deserved,  isn’t  itt —  wbe  as  Nestor,  in  spite  of  his  fantastic 
frivolous,  thoughtless  creature  that  I  brain ;  a  good  and  noble  soul,  and  be 
have  been!  Well,  I  agree  with  you  up  has  b^n  the  physician  of  my  disordered 
to  a  certain  point ;  my  past  life  is  good  mind.  If  he  had  ridiculed  me ;  if  he 
for  nothing  ;  but  for  the  last  six  months  had  said  to  me  all  that  a  man  with  more 
I  have  thought  a  great  deal,  and  I  can  experience  and  more  knowledge  of  my 
assure  you  that  my  future  life  will  be  character  could  and  ought  to  have  said, 
worth  more.  I  should  have  been  ruined.  I  most  cer- 

No,  I  am  another  being.  I  did  not  tainly  should  have  given  myself  up  to 
think  it  worth  while  to  tell  you,  day  by  dreaming  and  romances.  It  must  have 
day,  the  change  which  was  taking  place  been  so,  because  I  have  had  such  a  con- 
in  me.  You  would  not  have  believed  tempt  for  the  ideal  and  sentimental, 
me,  and  would  only  have  discouraged  But  bis  trust  and  his  naivete  saved  me. 
me.  You  are  given  to  ridicule,  and  as  I  He  neither  acted  the  astonished,  or  the 
am,  too,  this  poor  little  /  would  not  have  modest,  or  the  skeptical.  He  did  not 
been  taken  as  seriously  as  it  should  have  perceive  that  I  had  made  a  fool  of  my- 
been.  Now  the  spell  is  broken;  my  self. 

imagination  is  calm,  my  castle  in  the  air.  In  his  society  I  began  to  grow  more 
that  unfortunate  and  beautiful  dream  serious.  I  do  not  know  that  I  loved ; 
which  had  engrossed  me,  has  slowly  but  I  thought  that  I  loured ;  I  suflered,  1 
vanished  away.  trembled,  I  wept. 

You  have  learned  from  my  father,  who  All  this  did  mo  good.  I  learned,  be- 
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sidefl,  in  listening  to  him,  that  a  man’s 
merits  do  not  consist  in  his  clothes,  or 
his  horses,  his  manner  of  entering  a 
room,  or  in  any  of  those  nothings  which 
dazzled  me,  althongh  I  did  not  confess 
it. 

I  am  no  longer  a  fool  when  I  converse 
with  a  man  of  sense.  I  have  discovered 
a  new  variety  in  the  genus  of  marriagea¬ 
ble  men.  A  serions  man  is  no  longer, 
to  ra^  mind,  an  awkward  pedagogue  and 
a  cancatnre,  but  a  more  gifted  and  more 
honorable  being  than  a  spruce  and  friv¬ 
olous  dandy. 

So  I  have  ceased  making  theories  of 
marriage  in  a  worldly  point  of  view. 

I  have  given  up  playing  the  woman  of 
the  world. 

I  meditate  seriously  upon  household 
affiiirs,  and  I  think  that  I  shall  be  easily 
and  pleasantly  initiated  into  them  by  my 
husband's  faimly.  He  has  a  charming  sis¬ 
ter,  who  is  very  good  without  being  prud¬ 
ish  ;  an  excellent,  well-educated  fether ; 
a  religious  but  tolerant  mother.  As  to 
himself,  he  is  iu  the  highest  degree  cal¬ 
culated  to  make  me  happy.  I  have  a 
sincere  affection  for  him,  and  the  greatest 
confidence  in  him. 

•  We  are  going  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Paris,  and  1  will  intr<^uce  him  to  you. 

If  you  wish  to  hear  about  my  old 
friends,  1  will  tell  you  that  Malcolm  is  in 
England,  about  marrying  tomtit  number 
one ;  that  Lady  R^mond  has  most 
kindly  and  frankly  written  me  a  charm¬ 
ing  congratulatory  letter.  Little  Ann 
added  to  it  a  few  simple,  affectionate 
words.  I  hear  that  she  worships  me 
still. 

I  have  entirely  lost  sight  of  the  beaux 
and  belles  of  Rome  and  Florence,  the 
marquises,  the  abbes,  and  tutti  quanti. 

As  to  him  of  whom  I  have  written  so 
much  and  so  often,  I  have  not  the  least 
idea  where  he*  is. 

My  father  told  me  that  he  had  started 
for  lieriin ;  but  he  has  not  given  the 
least  sign  of  life,  and  I  don’t  believe  he 
ever  will. 

I  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  I 
would  rather  have  him  remain  in  his 
cloud,  like  a  mysterious  spirit,  whom  I 
never  wish  to  see  again,  but  whose  re¬ 
membrance  is  sweet,  and  whose  blessing 
will  make  me  happy. 
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LOXD  WKSTBCRT  AMD  TUB  LATB  LORD  JUBTICB 
RMtQm  BRCCB. 

Lord  Westbttrt’s  portrait  illustrates 
at  once  the  truth  and  the  fallacy  of  phys¬ 
iognomy.  llis  countenance  indicates 
his  real,  original  nature,  and  so,  in  a  cer¬ 
tain  sense,  his  character,  but  does  not 
give  yon  an  idea  of  hia  habitual  nature 
and  his  acquired  character.  Probably 
there  has  never  been  known  a  man  of 
greater  eminence  and  more  enemies. 
You  would  not  think  so,  looking  at  his 
portrait,  or  g^ing  on  huT  countenance  ; 
it  all  seems  so  placid,  so  benignant,  and  so 
benevolent,  you  would  be  willing  to  be¬ 
lieve  him  when  he  assured  you — as  he  is 
fond  of  saying — with  his  peculiar,  calm, 
soft,  lisping  utterance,  that  “  benevolence 
is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  his  char¬ 
acter.” 

You  might,  perhaps,  associate  with 
that  calm  countenance  the  idea  of  oon- 
I  scions  intellect  and  superior  power ;  you 
might  imagine  it  vinited  with  a  bland, 
half-compassionate  bearing  towards  oth¬ 
ers;  but  yon  would  not  suppose  that 
it  covered,  but  scarce  concealed,  the  most 
supercilious  contempt  of  all,  however 
elevated,  except  himself  You  might 
fancy  that  those  lips  spoke  calmly,  per¬ 
haps  softly,  but  you  could  not  suppose 
that  they  lisped  forth  in  such  soft  voice 
accents  of  almost  genuine  sweetness;  and 
least  of  all  would  yon  realize  that  the 
words  they  lisped  were  almost  always 
words  of  the  most  contemptuous  or  com¬ 
passionate  scorn. 

Yet  the  features  do  not  speak  falsely, 
and  the  countenance,  after  all,  does  not 
falsify  physiognomy.  They  portray  the 
man’s  original  nature,  the  rest  is  his  ac¬ 
quired  character.  The  key  to  the  puzzle 
is  that  Sir  R.  Bethell  affected  a  character 
very  different  from  his  real  nature.  He 
has  always  assumed  a  far  greater  degree 
of  scorn  than  he  felt,  though  that  was 
great  enough,  no  doubt.  He  assumed 
an  air  of  calm  disdain,  and  it  became 
habitual  to  him ;  he  affected  a  calm, 
scornful  utterance  and  manner,  and  it 
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has  become  a  second  nature.  And  thus 
he  acquired  by  degrees  a  sort  of  second 
character  which  k  not  natural,  except  so 
far  as  it  no  doubt  k  the  growth  oi  the 
pride  of  hk  nature.  A  single  anecdote 
of  him  reveals  this.  There  was  an  old 
chancery  bai'rister,  with  whom  he  used 
to  contend,  and  of  whom  he  used  to 
speak  with  thrilling  contempt.  ‘‘That 
fellow,”  he  Ikped  out,  “  lost  me  a  thou¬ 
sand  a  year  with  his  infernal  prolixity 
and  incurable  dulness.”  Yet  no  sooner 
was  he  Chancellor  than  he  presented  the 
son  of  hk  old  professional  rival  with  a 
ood  place,  ^ow  there  k  the  man  in 
is  double  nature,  hk  acquired  habits  of 
affected  contempt  springing  from  hk  in¬ 
tellectual  pride,  and  his  acts  of  real  good¬ 
ness  springing  from  his  natural  kindli¬ 
ness.  And  he  k  a  man  to  stand  by  his  : 
friends — a  fine  feature  in  a  man’s  char¬ 
acter.  Beyond  all  doubt,  Lord  West- 
bury  has  that  to  be  said  in  bis  favor,  that 
he  is  a  staunch  friend,  and  never  shrank  ! 
from  doing  hk  best  for  any  one  who  had  ' 
served  him.  In  this,  perhaps,  he  is  bet-  I 
ter  than  better  men.  But  it  illustrates  | 
his  mixed  character.  There  probably  j 
never  was  a  man  in  whose  character  | 
were  mixed  up  such  diverse  elements, 
natural  and  acquired.  Hence  the  result — 
there  never  was  a  man  more  disliked 
or  more  beloved.  And,  paradoxical  as  it  j 
may  appear,  there  really  is  some  truth  in 
hk  own  idea  of  himself^ — the  ex-Chanoel- ! 
lor  k  not  a  bad  fellow.  lie  will  do  kind  ' 
things,  but  he  never  could  reskt  the  i 
temptation  of  saying  unkind  things.  Ilk 
second  nature  k  scorn  of  other  men,  and 
hk  luxury  is  sarcasm.  The  secret  of  the 
dislike  entertained  for  him  is  what,  per¬ 
haps,  an  acute  physiognomkt  might  de¬ 
tect  even  in  those  bland,  calm  features — 
an  overweening,  egotktical  confidence 
in  bis  own  superior  intellect,  and  a  pro¬ 
found  scorn  and  contempt  for  other  men. 
Coupled  with  the  feeling  arising  from  it 
k  a  great  talent  for  sarcasm  and  an  im- 1 
mcusc  alacrity  in  its  exercke,  which,  of 
course,  k  only  another  word  for  making 
enemies.  Taking  these  elements  of  char¬ 
acter  into  consideration,  and  looking 
again  cai'cfully  at  that  fine  countenance, 

Cjssibly  our  readers  may  imagine  him,  as 
ord  Derby  graphically  described  him,  as 
“standing  up,  and  for  upwards  of  an 
hour  pourmg  upon  the  head  of  a  political 


opponent  a  continuous  stream  of  vitriolic 
acid.”  Nothing  less  forcible  than  that 
remarkable  expression  could  describe  the 
biting,  scorching  sarcasm  of  the  ex-Chan- 
cellor.  So  he  was  when  Sir  Richard 
Bethell;  and  it  is  believed  that  there 
never  was  a  man  in  the  profession  of 
whom  so  many  pungent,  sarcastic  witti¬ 
cisms  were  reported.  It  is  difficult  to 
convey  an  idea  of  their  effect  as  they 
were  uttered  in  that  calm,  sweet,  lisping 
voice,  with  such  slowness  of  utterance 
and  such  blandness  of  countenance,  with 
such  an  amusing  contrast  between  the 
honeyed  accents  and  the  biting  words. 
When  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord 
Cran  worth)  was  Vice  -  Chancellor,  Sir 
Richard  spoke  of  him  as  “that  respect¬ 
able  old  woman ;  ”  and  once,  when  the 
Vice-Chancellor  said  he  would  “  turn  the 
matter  over  in  his  mind,”  Sir  Richard 
turned  round  to  hk  junior,  and  with  his 
usual  bland,  calm  utterance,  said,  “  Take 
a  note  of  that:  hk  Honor  says  he  will 
turn  it  over  in  what  he  i»  pleased  to  call 
his  mind."  So  when  some  one  said  of 
an  attorney-general  for  whom  he  had  a 
contempt,  that  it  was  a  shame  to  put  any 
one  over  bis  head.  Sir  Richard  said,  in 
the  same  calm,  lisping  accents,  “  Head, 
did  you  say?  Has  he  a  head!”  The 
exquisite  effect  of  these  sarcasms  was  so 
much  the  result  of  utterance  that  they 
could  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  those 
who  heard  them ;  but  by  attentively 
studying  the  features  of  the  portrait,  and 
imagining  a  peculkrly  soft,  sweet,  calm 
voice,  uttering  those  stinging  sayings, 
some  idea  may  be  formed  of  their  effect 
on  the  delighted  hearers.  Being  asked 
how  he  was  getting  on  in  an  appeal  be¬ 
fore  an  archbkhop  and  hk  assessor,  a 
learned  doctor,  he  said,  “Getting  on, 
did  you  say  t  How  k  it  possible  to  get 
on  before  tioo  silly  old  men  who  under¬ 
stand  nothing  whatever  of  the  matter  ?  ” 
Arguing  a  case  in  error  before  the  judges, 
one  of  them,  for  whom  he  had  a  dkhke, 
asked  him  a  question  which  somewhat 
pinched  him,  upon  which  he  blandly  re¬ 
plied,  in  bis  sweetest,  softest  accents : 
“Before  I  answer  the  question,  may  I 
j  Venture  to  entreat  your  lordship  to  re¬ 
consider  it,  for  I  am  sure  upon  considera¬ 
tion  you  will  perceive  that  it  involves  a 
,  self-evident  absurdity."  It  may  seem 
I  scarcely  credible  that  such  things  have 
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been  siud ;  but  such  was  the  sweetne^ 
calmness,  and  soilness  of  the  tone  in 
which  they  were  said,  that,  somehow, 
they  passed  by  before  those  to  whom  they 
were  addressed  had  received  the  shock 
of  surprise,  especially  as  the  sting  was 
always  at  the  end,  and  Sir  Richard  went 
on  with  his  argument  as  calm  and  un¬ 
ruffled  as  if  he  had  just  paid  a  happy 
compliment.  It  was  the  sublime  of  in¬ 
solence  :  it  was  insolence  sublimated 
almost  to  grandeur. 

For  his  professional  opponents  and 
rivals  he  had  an  unbounded  contempt; 
for  all  but  one — that  was,  Mr.  Rolt — who, 
indeed,  was  the  only  one  who  was  a 
match  for  him.  Yet  even  to  him  he 
would  assume  his  habitual  air  of  calm 
superiority.  t‘  So  much,”  he  said  once 
when  replying  to  him — “so  much  for 
my  learned  friend’s  first  argument !  But, 
my  lords,  as  the  paths  of  error  are  nu¬ 
merous  and  devious,  my  learned  friend 
has  another  argument  to  which  I  will  now 
advert.”  Imagine  this  spoken  slowly, 
loflily,  sweetly,  lispinglyl  It  was  im- 

Kssible  to  help  smiling ;  and  even  Mr. 

fit,  who  is  g(^-humored  and  sensible, 
enjoyed  it,  and  the  judges  laughed.  But 
Sir  Richard  went  on,  loftily  and  lispingly, 
w'ith  that  unapproachable  air  of  6ui>erior- 
ity,  in  which  no  man  at  the  bar  or  on  the 
bench,  in  living  memory,  ever  resembled 
him.  It  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  Sir 
Richard  Bethell’s  character  that  his  scorn 
was  too  lofty  to  have  anything  in  it  of  a 
cunning  or  spite.  It  was  lofty  and  over¬ 
bearing,  but  there  was  nothing  in  it  either 
of  littleness  or  bitterness.  Sir  Richard’s 
sarcasms  were  rather  scornful  than  spite¬ 
ful,  and  had  often  more  of  wit  than  bit¬ 
terness.  You  saw  that  bis  object  was 
rather  to  display  his  air  of  superiority 
and  gratify  his  pride,  than  to  give  .pain 
or  wreak  revenge.  He  was  too  proud 
for  small  resentments,  and  had  too  con¬ 
stant  a  sense  of  his  own  superiority  to 
condescend  to  wrangle  or  to  quarrel.  He 
could  not,  for  the  world,  have  so  com¬ 
promised  his  dignity;  and  this  dignity 
of  tone  and  manner  he  never  lost  even 
while  at  the  Bar. 

This  happy  gift  of  dignity,  with  its 
alloy  of  sarcasm  and  scorn,  he  carried 
with  him  to  the  Woolsack  and  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  he  quickly  made  every 
lord  there  of  any  mark  or  eminence  his 
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foe — at  least  among  the  latv  lords,  with 
whom  he  came,  of  course,  more  con¬ 
stantly  in  contest  His  animosity  to 
Lord  Chelmsford — his  contempt  for  Lord 
Cranworth — his  scorn  for  Lord  Wensley- 
dale — all  were  unbounded,  and  could  only 
be  conveyed  by  his  wonderful  power  of 
sarcasm.  And,  above  all,  he  loved  to 
show  his  contempt  for  the  Common  Law 
Judges,  upon  appeals.  Reading  a  sen¬ 
tence  from  one  of  their  judgments,  he 
said  to  counsel,  who  attended  to  support 
it :  “  Pray,  Mr.  So-and-So,  upon  which 
of  these  propositions  do  you  intend  to 
rely?  for  you  must  perceive  that  they 
are  utterly  inconsistent”  His  power  of 
exciting  enmity  was  unrivalled,  and  he 
revelled  in  it  He  could  throw  into  a 
few  bland  words,  spoken  in  the  calmest 
tone,  a  bitterness  of  sarcasm  which  would 
make  a  man  his  enemy  for  life.  He  was 
an  embodiment  of  intellectual  pride.  He 
had  the  most  unbounded  confidence  in 
his  superiority  to  other  men,  even  the 
very  highest  in  his  own  profession,  and 
loved  to  show  his  sense  of  it  by  the  most 
intense  and  impassioned  scorn  for  them. 
Perhaps  you  might  not  have  found  it  out 
from  his  features,  but,  being  aware  of  it, 
possibly  —  turning  to  his  portrait  —  yon 
may  fancy  that  you  can  read  it  there. 
At  all  events,  if  you  ever  saw  and  heard 
him — only  for  a  moment — there  could  be 
no  mistake  about  it  The  first  words  bo 
uttered  would  suffice  to  give  the  impres¬ 
sion,  at  once,  of  superior  intellect  and  of 
unmeasurable  pride.  The  spirit  of  scorn 
and  sarcasm  seems  native  to  his  breast, 
and  to  breathe  in  every  lone  of  his  voice, 
which  even  atfects  more  scorn  than  he 
feels.  How  unlike  Sir  Alexander  Cock- 
bum — easy,  natural,  and  genial :  whose 
voice  rings  out  in  bright  and  lively  tones 
of  good-heartedness. 

There  could  not  be  a  g^reater  contrast 
than  the  portraits  and  the  characters  of 
these  two  eminent  men  present ;  yet  they 
were  for  many  years  associated  together. 
They  w’ere  law  officers  of  the  Crown  at  the 
same  time ;  they  were  Benchers  of  the 
same  Inn ;  and  Sir  Alexander  will  tell 
a  good  story,  how  Sir  Richard  once  said 
to  him,  in  a  tone  of  indescribable  com¬ 
passion,  “  My  dear  fellow,  equity  will 
swallow  up  your  common  law.”  “  I 
don’t  know  a^ut  that,”  said  Sir  Alexan¬ 
der,  “  but  you’ll  find  it  rather  hard  of  di- 
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gestion  !  ”  The  remark  and  the  repartee  |  case  of  a  suit  between  an  attorney  and 
very  well  convey  the  characteristics  of  j  his  wife,  about  a  separation  deed,  the  dis- 
the  two  men — the  one  all  supercilious  j  pute  having  arisen  upon  the  disposition 

{iride  and  scorn,  the  other  of  a  quick,  ;  of  her  separate  property.  “  The  court,” 
ively,  generous  spirit  j  commenced  the  Lord  Justice,  ‘‘  has  been 

With  Lord  Westbury  may  very  fitly  '  now  for  several  days  occupied  in  the 
be  associated  the  late  Lord  Justice  Knight  matrimonial  quarrels  of  a  solicitor  and  his 
Bruce.  Alas !  we  have  lost  him !  I  wife.  He  was  a  man  not  unaccustomed 

Lord  Justice  Knight  Bruce  had  been  to  the  ways  of  the  softer  sex,  for  he 
nearly  twenty  years  on  the  Bench ;  and  already  had  nine  children  by  three  suo- 
as  he  left  the  Bar  before  Sir  R.  Bethell  cessive  wives.  She,  however — herself  a 
became  great  there,  tbey  did  not  have  ,  widow — was  well  informed  of  all  these 
any  rivalry  as  advocates.  But  they  came  '  antecedents ;  and,  it  appears,  did  not 
fearfully  into  collision  when  Sir  Richard  consider  them  any  objection  to  their 
had  become  great,  and  came  before  the  union ;  and  they  were  married.  No 
Lord  Justice  as  an  advocate.  The  Lord  sooner  were  they  united,  however,  than 
Justice,  as  a  veteran  and  venerable  law-  they  were,  unhappily,  disunited  by  un- 
yer,  deeply  versed  in  the  principles  of  happy  disputes  as  to  her  property.  These 
equity,  could  not  brook  the  overbearing  disputes  disturbed  even  the  period  usually 
tone  of  Sir  Richard,  and  the  profound  dedicated  to  the  soft  delights  of  mat- 
scorn  with  which  he  always  spoke  of  rimony,  and  the  honeymoon  was  occupied 
views  opposed  to  his  own.  And  as  they  by  endeavors  to  induce  her  to  exercise  a 
almost  equally  excelled  in  the  fatal  gift  testamentary  power  of  appointment  in 
of  sarcasm,  it  may  bo  imagined  what  his  favor.  She,  however,  refused,  and 
scenes  ensued.  |  so  we  find  that,  in  due  course,  at  the  end 

The  Lord  Justice  was  a  man  of  greater  of  the  month,  he  brought  home,  with 
depth  than  Sir  Richard,  though  not  of '  some  disgust,  his  still  intestate  bride, 
such  brilliant  ability  ;  and  you  could  see.  The  disputes  continued  ;  until  at  last 
from  his  features,  that  he  was  a  man  of ,  they  exchanged  the  irregular  quarrels  of 
deep  thought  and  reflective  mood.  You  '  domestic  strife  for  the  more  disciplined 
would  not  guess,  however,  that  he  had  i  warfare  of  Lincoln’s  Inn  and  Doctors’ 
a  vein  of  dry,  grave  humor,  which  he  Commons.”  And  so  on,  in  the  same 
delighted  in  displacing ;  and  this  was  ;  vein  of  irony,  to  the  end.  So,  in  another 
one  of  the  traits  which  excited  Sir  Rich-  '  celebrated  judgment  of  his,  about  the 
ard’s  scorn.  It  marked  the  distinction  |  “  Agapemone,”  which  he  held  op  to  rid- 
between  the'  two  men  that  though  the  icule  and  scorn.  So  in  a  case  as  to  the 
Lord  Justice  was  often  sarcastic.  Sir  construction  of  a  will.  Afler  counsel  had 
Richard  was  never  humorous.  And  been  hard  at  work  all  day  contending  for 
though  the  wit  of  the  Lord  Justice  per-  different  meanings,  the  Lord  Chief  Jus- 
haps  was  sarcastic,  it  was  rarely  ever  so  i  tice  thus,  with  the  utmost  solemnity, 
severe,  so  scorching  as  Sir  Richard’s,  i  commenced  his  judgment :  “  If,”  he  said. 
There  was  always  a  touch  of  humor  about  i  “  the  spirits  of  the  departed  are  ever  per- 
it,  and  a  tone  of  good  humor,  quite  dis- '  mitted  to  be  conscious  of  things  which 
tingnishing  it  from  the  great  advocate’s.  I  take-place  here  below,  and  if  the  spirit  of 
The  Lord  Justice  had  a  grave,  solid,  old-  j  the  testator  has  been  cognizant  of  the 
fashioned,  emphatic  way  of  speaking,  ;  discussion  which  has  been  going  on  here 
which  very  much  enhanced  the  effect  of  |  to-day,  he  must  have  been,  no  doubt, 
his  wit,  or  humor ;  and  the  difference  '  considerably  astonished — perhaps  I  might 
was,  that  he  delighted  in  displaying  his  say  disgusted — at  the  intentions  which 
wit,  while  Sir  Richard  delighted  in  ut-  have  been  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  vari- 
tering  sarcasms.  The  Lord  Justice  had, '  ous  meanings  which  have  been  put  upon 
indeed,  a  kind  of  grave  judicial  waggery  his  words.  Nevertheless,  we  must  pre- 
about  him  exceedingly  droll.  He  has  sume  that  he  intended  what,  as  lawyers, 
been  known  to  deliver  a  whole  judgment  we  make  his  words  to  mean — no  matter 
in  the  gravest  tone  possible — but  one  whether  he  meant  it  or  not”  All  this, 
piece  of  solemn  waggery  from  beginning  mind,  in  the  most  solemn  and  sentient, 
to  end.  Such  was  bis  judgment  in  the  J  easy  tone,  and  with  a  peculiarly  oracular 
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air,  which  immensely  enhanced  the  effect 
of  this  jndicial  waggery.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  ooiiceive  a  greater  power  of  grave 
and  ironical  ridicule  than  was  possessed 
by  the  Lord  Justice  ;  and  there  are  few 
judgments  of  bis  which  are  not  relieved 
by  the  introduction  of  some  play  of 
humor  or  some  stroke  of  wit  His  was  a 
mind  w'hich  gladly  relieved  the  tension  | 
of  severe  and  oontinuous  thon^t  by  such  i 
sallies  of  wit  and  humor.  There  was  ! 
nothing  ill-natured  in  his  character  ;  and  | 
though  he  was  so  fond  of  it  that  be  would 
not  abstain  merely  lest  it  should  gpve 
pain,  he  did  not  practice  it  at  all  for  the 
sake  of  giving  pain.  It  was  simply  his 
diversion,  his  delight,  his  enjoyment  to  ; 
be  witty  whenever,  he  could.  If  to  be  | 
witty  he  must  be  sarcastic,  why  he  would  ! 
be  so;  but 'his  object  was  only  to  be  j 
witty,  lie  had  a  little  harmless  vanity  { 
to  be  thought  witty  ;  and  being  a  man  of  i 
a  long  and  enlarg^  experience,  and  of  a  ' 
deep,  cultivated,  and  reflective  mind,  he 
was  never  trivial  though  playful  in  his ' 
wit,  and  never  vulgar  though  familiar  in  i 
his  pleasantries.  He  was  pedantic  in  his  I 
tone,  with  a  grave,  formal,  emphatic, 
measured  way  of  speaking,  more  resem- 1 
bling  the  late  Lord  Chief  Baron’s  than 
any  oth»  judge  ;  and — like  him — be¬ 
longing  to  an  old  school,  now  passing 
away. 

The  twenty  years’  difference  in  the 
professional  life  of  the  Lord  Justice  and 
the  late  Lord  Chancellor  mark,  indeed, 
very  w'ell  the  boundary  between  the  past 
and  the  present  race  of  advocates.  The 
Lord  Justice  belongs  to  the  age  of  Sir 
Thomas  Wilde,  and  Sir  William  Follett, 
and  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and  Sir  F. 
Thesiger,  and  Sir  F.  Kelly,  all  of  whom 
have  now  left  the  Bar ;  and  the  last 
of  whom  are,  one  by  one,  leaving  the 
Bench.  Long  may  they  linger  there,  for 
they  represent  a  school  of  greater  depth 
of  learning  and  breadth  of  mind  than  the 
present,  for  the  most  part,  are  ;  and  the 
distinction  is  well  illustrated  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  thoughtful,  well- 
stored  mind  of  the  Lord  Justice  and  the  ' 
more  brilliant  and  showy  abilities  of  the 
late  Lord  Chancellor. 

The  judgment  of  Lord  Justice  Knight ' 
Bruce  in  the  case  of  the  “  Agapemone  ”  ' 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  richest  speci-  < 
men  of  judicial  irony  ever  uttered.  Head- ; 
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ing  a  few  passages  of  it,  and  then  looking 
at  the  portnut  of  the  Lord  Justice,  the 
reader  would,  on  the  one  band,  get  infi¬ 
nitely  more  of  the  relish  and  enjoyment 
of  it ;  and  on  the  other  hand  get  a  truer 
idea  of  the  judicial  character  of  the  Lord 
Justice  than  he  possibly  could  derive 
either  from  the  portrait  or  the  perusal. 
The  reader  sboula  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Lord  Justice  was  eminently  grave,  slow, 
solemn,  precise,  and  sententious  in  bis 
utterance,  and  this  immensely  enhanced 
the  humor  ”  of  the  tiling. 

It  was  an  application,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  on  Uie  (lart  of  an  infant,  that  a 
proper  guardian  should  be  appointed, 
and  that  his  father  should  be  restrained 
from  taking  possession  of  him.  In  the 
gravest  and  most  sententious  tone,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  deepest  irony,  he 
spoke  thus : 

His  parents  are  both  living  ;  one  of 
them,  his  father,  a  native,  as  I  collect,  of 
Wales,  having  been  educated  with  a  view 
to  become  a  minister  of  the  Church  of 
England.  I  do  not,  however,  collect 
that  ho  proceeded  beyond  deacon’s  or¬ 
ders,  or  that  be  now  considers  himself  to 
be  a  member  of  that  church  ;  nor  docs  it 
appear  that  he  has  any  present  or  pro- 
;  spective  preferment,  office,  employment, 

!  business,  fortune,  means,  or  source  of  in- 
I  come  whatever.”  (There  was  a  world  of 
:  judicial  irony,  of  grave,  solemn  w'aggery 
in  this  careful,  precise  enumeration  and 
,  exclusion  of  every  conceivable  source  of 
income.)  “The  wife,  the  petitioner’s 
mother,  is  one  of  the  daughters  of  a 
gentleman  of  good  fortune,  a  lady  in 
I  good  circumstances,  and  a  person  of  re- 
I  spectability,  witli  a  portion  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  jiounds  ;  the  marriage,  whether 
^  equal  or  unequal  otherwise,  seems,  in 
that. respect  at  least,  to  have  been  un¬ 
equal,  for  the  husband  had  not,  I  believe, 
any  property.  It  took  place  without  the 
!  consent  of  the  mother,  and  it  seems,  in  a 
considerable  degree,  ascribable  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  and  ascendency  over  her  mind 
which  must,  I  fear,  be  said,  anha])pily  for 
her,  to  have  been  acquired  and  exercised 
by  a  fanatic  or  a  pseudo-fanatic  preacher, 
who  styled  himself  the  servant  of  the 
Lord ;  who  seems  to  have  acted  less 
as  a  *  go-between  ’  than  as  a  spiritual 
director  in  forming  tiiis  and  other 
matches  between  endowed  ladies  and 
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sach  of  bU  followers  or  associates  of  between  us,  wbo  are  of  one  spirit  This 
the  other  sex  as  were  judged  6t  for  bis  desire  on  your  part  must  be  auandoned  ; 
purpose.  One  of  these  was  the  person  give  it  up  to  God,  and  show  that  you  can 
(the  petitioner’s  father)  whom  Miss  Ag-  trust  his  faithfulness,  and  I  can  assure 

nes  - seems  to  have  been  led  to  be-  you  that  the  confidence  ^ou  repose  in 

lieve  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  reveal,  him  will  not  be  disappointed.  As  re- 
tlirough  the  servant  of  the  Lord,  that  gards  the  promise  you  made  to  your 
she  should  marry,  and  whom  she  did  so  parents,  any  promise  made  when  you 
marry  very  much  on  that  ground.  She  were  unconverted,  and  which  was  not 
mamed  witliout  a  settlement:  her  for-  in  accordance  with  the  word  of  God, 
tune,  conseouently,  came  into  his  power.  '  you  are  not  to  abide  by  }  neither  would 
The  want  of  a  settlement  was,  however,  it  be  right  in  you  to  adhere  to  it 
not  through  oversight :  she  mentioned  i  “  I  must  bid  you  farewell,  and  believe 
the  subject  to  him,  it  appears,  at  the  me  to  abide  in  much  love, 
same  time  mentioning  a  promise,  prob-  j  **  Yours  affectionately  in  the 
ably  connected  with  it,  which  she  had  “  everlasting  covenant, 

made  to  her  parents.  It  appears  that  i  “  Buothek  Thomas. 

not  quite  three  weeks  before  the  mar- 1  “  The  testimony  of  Jesus  will  be  pro- 

riage  he  was  moved,  and  permitted  him-  claimed  in  ‘  Adullam  *  on  Sunday.” 
self,  to  write  to  her,  this  all  but  impos- ; 

Bible  letter.”  Then  the  Lord  Justice  pro-  I  After  reading  this  “  all  but  impossible 
ceoded  to  read  the  “all  but  impossible  letter,”  the  Lord  Justice  proceeded: 
lettef  ”  in  tones  of  irony  which  made  it ,  “Even  this  unparalleled  performance 
for  tliose  who  heard  it  a  treat  they  will  failed  to  open  the  lady’s  eyes,  and  her 
never  forget  It  ran  thus  :  marriage  taking  place,  she  became  an- 

;  nexed,  and  an  addition  to  the  school,  or 
“  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  under  ’  suite,  of  ‘the  servant  of  tlie  Lord.’  The 
your  present  circumstances,  neither  let  it  bride  and  bridegroom  visited  various 
be  afraid  at  what  friends  or  foes  may  sug-  places  from  the  time  of  their  marriage 
gest.  Abide  in  the  Spirit  and  will  of  for  more  than  half  a  year.  During  the 
God,  and  then  will  your  peace  be  like  a  latter  part  of  that  time  they  were  at 
river,  wide  and  overfiowing,  and  your  Weymouth,  and  lodged  at  a  house 
soul  will  be  borne  sweetly  along  the  where  ‘the  servant  of  the  Lord’  was 
stream  of  time  until  it  reaches  the  ocean  also  living  ;  and  here  the  lady  appears  to 
of  eternal  rest  and  quiet  What  I  say  have  received  from  her  husband,  and  not 
unto  you  1  say  also  unto  Harriet  and  from  him  alone,  treatment  of  a  coarse, 
Clara”  (her  sisters).  “  Assure  them  of  harsh,  and  unmanly  description.  InJan- 
njy  love,  and  let  them  trust  themselves  uary,  1846,  ‘  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ’ 
to  be  carried  by  faith,  etc.  My  beloved  and  some  of  his  followers  and  associates 
Agnes,  I  must  write  to  you  just  what  went,  I  believe,  professionally  to  Bridge- 
the  Spirit  leads  me  to  do.  This  I  do  water,  leaving  the  lady  and  her  husband 
with  tlie  more  confidence,  because  I  be-  behind.  Some  of  these,  including  the 
lieve  you  have  an  car  to  what  the  Lord  husband,  but  not  his  wife,  were  soon,  it 
may  say  unto  you  through  him  that  lov-  seems,  sent  for.  The  summons — which 
cUi  you.  You  mention  your  desire  to  professed,  I  believe,  to  be  a  call  to  attend 
have  a  settlement  of  your  property  upon  a  spiritual  tea-party — was  obeyed,  and  he 
yourself.  This,  I  assure  you,  would  be  went,  leaving  his  wife  behind  him.  The 
very  agreeable  to  my  own  feelings,  and  husband  sent  for  his  clothe^  and  then, 
is  so  still ;  but  last  evening  waiting  on  having  received  them,  he  dispatched  to 
God  tliis  matter  came  quite  unexpectedly  his  wife  this  indescribable  communica- 
before  me.  I  had  entirely  put  it  away  tion  : 
from  my  thoughts,  leaving  it  to  take  its 

course  as  you  might  be  led  to  act ;  but  i  “  ‘  My  best  Beloved — I  herewith  in- 
God  will  not  have  it  so.  He  shows  me  close  you  a  small  portion :  eat,  drink, 
that  the  principle  is  entirely  contrary  to  yea,  drink  abundantly ;  and  let  your  soul 
God’s  word,  and  altogether  at  variance  ,  delight  in  fatness ;  let  the  will  of  God  be 
with  that  confidence  which  is  to  exist  |  your  home  and  resting-place.  “  The  serv- 
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ant  of  the  Lord  ”  told  me  that  you  would 
not  be  in  your  present  state  unless  you 
had  rebellM  months  ago,  and  thus  you 
will  suffer  for  it  in  not  being  able  to  go 
about  with  me  as  you  otherwise  would  ; 
but  when  I  see  yon  1  will  tell  you  all 
about  it;  for  the  present  abide  quietly 
where  you  are,  and  go  on  as  if  I  were 
with  you.  We  are  separated,  but  we 
are  not  severed,  and  I  abide,  dearest,  the 
same  your  unchanging  and  affectionate 
Brother  Thomas.’ 


“  When,”  continued  the  Lord  Justice,  j 
“  it  is  known  that  the  writer  of  this  letter  j 
did  not  return,  but  that  his  departure  : 
from  her  was  the  commencement  of  a 
total  separation,  such  a  composition  may  ; 
seem  to  be  in  the  last  degree  peiq>leiing.”  j 
Then,  after  commenting  upon  the  deser-  | 
tion  in  terms  in  which  indignation  ab¬ 
sorbed  irony,  the  Lord  Justice  resumed 
his  tone  of  irony.  “  Such  a  course  of  I 
conduct  seems  inexplicable,  except  on 
the  supposition  that  the  influence  and 
ascendancy  of  the  person  calling  himself 
‘  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ’  had  been  ex¬ 
erted,  and  prevailed  over  ‘  Brother  Thom¬ 
as,*  as  strangely  as  they  had  at  one 
time  over  his  wife.  I  collect  that  after  , 
the  marriage  she  exhibited  symptoms  of 
insubordination,  not  towards  her  hus¬ 
band,  but  towards  ‘  the  servant  of  the 
Lord ;  ’  attempted  to  shake  her  hus¬ 
band’s  allegiance  to  him,  and  was  found 
out  However,  upon  these,  or  no  more 
just  grounds,  ‘  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ’  | 
took  a  dislike  to  the  lady  after  the  mar  •  i 
riage,  and  did  mainly,  if  not  solely,  influ¬ 
ence  her  husband’s  mind  in  his  ill-treat¬ 
ment  and  desertion  of  her.  Nor  ought 
it  probably  to  be  ascribed  to  bis  own 
spontaneous  feelings  that  he  wrote  to 
her  the  coarse  and  shameful  letter  dated 
the  ‘  Agapemone,”’  which  the  Lord  Jus¬ 
tice  proceeded  to  read,  and  which  bad 
this  passage  and  others  similar :  “  I 
write  merely  to  inform  you  of  my  de¬ 
termination  concerning  you  :  Gk>d  is  pure 
and  holy — I  am  his  and  he  is  mine,  and 
you  are  mine ;  and  I  am  resolved  to  use 
the  authority  God  has  given  me,  and  for 
this  purpose  I  can  and  will  compel  you  to 
live  where  and  bow  I  please,  and  subject 
you  to  my  will  and  authority,  tbn>ugh 
God’s  pure  love  to  me ;  and  in  this  I 
have  hitherto  yielded  to  you  the  great- 
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est  indulgence,  and  yon  have  abused  the 
liberty  and  independence  I  trusted  you 
with  as  you  have  abused  your  eveiw 
other  blessing.  I  have  therefore  felt 
the  necessity  of  making  yon  aware  that 
I  can  and  will  direct  your  life,  and  this  I 
will  cause  you  to  Icnow  bv  my  actions  and 
not  only  by  my  words.  Should  you  again 
write,  or  speak  contrary  to  my  wishes,  I 
will  immediately  remove  your  residence, 
and  take  the  child  under  my  own  eye, 
and  superintend  the  expenditure  of  the 
money  for  God’s  glory,”  etc. 

“  The  power  of  ‘  the  servant  of  the 
Lord,’  ”  gravely  continued  the  Lord  Jus¬ 
tice,  “  over  the  husband’s  mind  seems  to 
have  remained  undiminished,  although 
the  lady  appears  to  have  been  cur^. 
It  is  in  such  a  state  of  things  that 
he  has  been  endeavoring  to*  acquire  the 
possession  and  custody  of  the  son,  which 
would,  of  course,  involve  the  care  and  di¬ 
rection  of  his  education.  But  there  are 
other  facts  in  the  case,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances  to  be  considered.  To  what  abode 
is  he  to  take  the  child?  None  is  sug¬ 
gested,  except  the  somewhat  mysterious 
establishment,  of  which  it  seems  neces¬ 
sary  to  say  a  few  words.  It  appears  that 
‘  the  servant  of  the  Lord  ’  has  founded 
or  formed  a  csenobitical  establishment, 
which,  though  not  on  the  Euripus,  but 
on  the  Bristol  Channel,  be  has  denomi¬ 
nated  ‘  Agapemone,’  a  name,  no  doubt, 
adopted  in  order  to  make  the  people  of 
Somersetshire  understand  or  guess  its 
object,  which,  however,  unluckily,  I 
fear,  few  either  there  or  elsewhere  in 
any  very  clear  manner  do.  The  es¬ 
tablishment  scarcely  seems  to  be  a  con¬ 
vent  either  in  connection  with  the  Greek 
Church  or  otherwise.  Its  inmates,  who 
are  not  a  few,  and  are  of  edch  sex,  can 
hardly  be  nuns  or  friars,  for  some,  though 
not  all  of  them,  are  married  couples,  and 
the  men  and  women  are  not  separated. 
They,  however,  call  themselves,  and  ad¬ 
dress  each  other,  as  brothers  and  sisters, 
and  there  appears  to  be  something  of  a 
religious  kindf  whether  really  or  only 
professedly,  in  the  nature  or  design  of 
the  institution,  which  might  perhaps  bo 
described  as  a  spiritual  Itoarding-house, 
though  to  what  kind  of  religion,  if  any, 
the  inmates  belong  does  not,  I  think,  ap¬ 
pear.  I  believe  that  they  do  not  attend 
any  place  of  worship,  in  or  out  of  the  Es- 
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tablishment  They  sing  hymns,  I  think, 
addressed  to  the  Supreme  Being  ;  but,  as 
I  collect,  they  do  not,  in  the  sense  of  sup¬ 
plication  or  entreaty  to  God,  pray  at  all. 
The  Agapemonians  appear  to  set  a  high 
value  upon  bodily  exercise  of  a  cheerlul 
and  amusing  kind.  Their  stables,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  description  given  of  them, 
must  be  unexceptionable.  It  does  not 
api)ear  that  the  Agapemonians  hunt,  but 
they  seem  distinguished  both  as  cava¬ 
liers  and  charioteers.  They  play  more¬ 
over,  frequently  or  occasionally,  at  lively 
and  energetic  games,  such  as  ‘  hockey,’ 
ladies  and  all,  so  that  their  lives  may  be 
considered  less  .as  ascetic  than  frolicsome. 
The  particulars,  however,  of  the  Agape- 
inonian's  exterior  existence,  not  being 
open  to  general  observation,  are  little, 
if  at  all,  known  beyond  their  own  bound¬ 
ary.  Now  this  is  the  establishment  in 
which  the  father  in  this  case  has  been, 
and  is,  one  of  the  dwellers,  lie  has,  I 
apprehend,  no  other  home,  and  thither, 
accordingly,  I  suppose  that  he  would 
take  his  son.  But  God  forbid  that  I 
should  be  accessory  to  condemning  any 
child  to  such  a  state  of  probable  debase¬ 
ment  !  As  lief  would  1  have  on  my  con¬ 
science  the  responsibility  of  consigning 
this  boy  to  a  camp  of  gipsies  !  ” 

These  extracts  illustrate  better  than 
any  words  of  ours  could  possibly  do  the 
judicial  character  of  the  Lord  Justice. 
They  are  so  characteristic  of  him,  indeed, 
that  no  other  judge  upon  the  bench  could 
have  pronounced  it,  and  any  one  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  judicial  character  and 
style  of  our  judges  would  recognize  it 
in  a  moment:  perhaps  any  one  of  its 
more  remarkable  passages — nay,  there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  in  it  which  would  not 
be  recognized  as  his.  The  judgment,  it 
may  be  added,  was  delivered  sixteen 
years  ago:  the  Lord  Justice  had  then 
been  several  years  upon  the  bench :  he 
was  still,  at  the  time  of  writing  those 
lines,  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  great  ju¬ 
dicial  abilities  in  the  high  office  which  he 
had  so  long  filled :  he  had  thus  been 
more  than  twenty  years  upon  the  bench, 
and  had  previously  been,  we  believe, 
over  thirty  years  at  the  bar ;  and  these 
simple  facts,  taken  together,  will  amply 
suffice  to  show  that  Lord  Justice  Knight 
Bruce  was  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
men  that  we  have  ever  known  in  mod¬ 


em  times  upon  the  bench ;  nor  was  there 
any  one  in  Westminster  Hall  who  could 
compare  with  him  except  the  late  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Sir  F.  Pollock. 

We  have  lately  lost  both  these  eminent 
judges :  the  first  by  death,  the  latter,  we 
rejoice  to  say,  only  by  retirement.  But 
not  the  less — rather  all  the  more  on  that 
account — are  they  retained  among  our 
“  Sketches for  they  both  belonged  to  a 
great  school  of  scholarlike  and  accom¬ 
plished  lawyers,  who  have  left  none  be- 
I  hind  to  rival  them  in  reputation ;  and 
who,  for  that  reason,  preeminently  de¬ 
serve  to  be  remembered. 


Lsltorc  Hoar. 

COLORED  RAIN  AND  SNOW. 

BT  EDWIN  Dl'NKIN,  F.R.A.8.,  BOTAL  OB8EHTA- 
TOBT. 

Every  student  of  natural  phenomena 
is  probably  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
j  traditions  recorded  by  ancient  writers  con¬ 
cerning  the  preternatural  rains  of  blood, 
stones,  animals,  and  fisbe.s,  which  are 
said  to  have  occurred  at  different  epochs 
1  of  the  world’s  history.  In  modern  days, 
j  however,  many  of  us  are  apt  to  smile  at 
the  credulity  of  our  forefathers,  whose 
su|)erstitious  minds  turned  these  easily- 
!  explained  phenomena  into  judgments  of 
Providence,  or  “  signs  and  wonders  ” 
portending  events  of  disaster  and  rain 
to  all  around.  But  though  we,  in  this 
nineteenth  century,  are  in  the  habit  occa¬ 
sionally  of  using  the  homely  phrase,  “  It 
rains  cats  and  dogs,”  we  are  afraid  that 
'  if  a  shower  of  much  less  important  ani- 
;  mala  were  to  take  place,  many  of  us, 
j  notwithstanding  our  increased  intelli- 
;  genoe,  would  look  u))on  the  phenomenon 
;  with  feelings  not  very  different  from 
!  those  of  our  ancestors.  Possibly  our 
anxieties  would  only  be  of  a  temporary 
I  nature ;  for  in  these  days  of  scientific  in¬ 
vestigation  the  origin  of  such  a  phenom- 
I  enon  would  be  a  pleasant  subject  for  the 
'  naturalists  of  the  neighborhood,  whose 
j  practical  researches  would  speedily  erad¬ 
icate  any  latent  feeling  of  superstition 
'  still  attaching  to  us-. 

j  It  is  not  our  purpose,  however,  in  the 
i  preparation  of  this  paper,  to  record  in 
j  detail  all  those  preternatural  rains  of 
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various  kinds  of  animals,  etc.,  described  !  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  insects 
in  the  works  of  many  ancient  writers,  alluded  to  above,  and  the  cause  of  such 
because  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is,  and  a  universal  panic,  were  a  kind  of  water- 
what  is  not,  authentic.  On  the  contrary,  |  flea,  with  branched  horns,  called  by  Swam- 
we  shall  oonflce  our  remarks  principally  '  merdam  PiUices  arboreacentes.  IIow  they 
to  those  mysterious  runs  of  modem  became  so  suddenly  multiplied  has  never 
times  observed  to  have  been  colored,  been  explained,  except  by  the  rational 
some  red,  others  black,  and  a  few  gray.  :  supposition  th.at  they  w’ere  brought  from 
We  shall  at  the  same  time  endeavor  to  a  distance  by  the  wind,  and  then  de{K>s- 
aooount  briefly  as  to  the  origin  of  these  ited  with  the  rain. 

colors,  and  to  show  that  almost  every  re-  Something  analogous  to  this  came  un¬ 
corded  instance  of  these  colored  rains,  and  der  the  eye  of  the  writer  a  few  years  ago. 
also  of  colored  snow,  is  the  general  result  During  a  very  gloomy  rain  which  fell  at 
of  some  easily-explained  act  of  nature.  Greenwich,  a  universal  deposit  of  small 
The  first  illustration  which  we  shall  black  flies  was  found  to  have  taken  place, 
quote  is  that  memorable  example  of  red  The  plants  and  shrubs  in  the  writer’s 
rain  known  to  have  fallen  in  the  Hague  '  garden  were  covered  by  hundreds  of 
in  1670.  It  has  been  related  by  Swam-  thousands  of  these  insects,  in  some  iu- 
merdam,  that,  early  one  morning  in  that  stances  completely  hiding  the  plant  from 
year,  the  whole  population  was  in  an  view.  Before  the  rain  began  not  one 
uproar.  It  was  soon  discovered  that  the  was  noticed.  Wo  have  been  lately  in¬ 
commotion  arose  from  a  mysterious  rain  formed  that  a  similar  deposit  occurred  at 
of  blood,  as  it  was  considered  by  all.  Cambridge  about  eleven  years  ago. 

Tliis  rain  must  have  fallen  during  the '  On  the  14th  March,  1813,  the  inhabi- 
night  hours,  for  the  lakes  and  ditches  tants  of  Gerace,  CAlabria,  perceived  a 
were  known  to  have  been  full  of  water  terrific  cloud  advancing  from  the  sea, 
on  the  preceding  evening.  People  of  all  the  wind  having  blown  from  that  direc- 
classes,  high  and  low,  were  affected  b^  tion  during  the  two  preceding  days.  At 
tills  apparent  miraculous  act  -of  Provi-  two  o’ clow  in  the  atlernoon  tliis  dense 
dence,  foretelling  scenes  of  approaching  cloud,  which  gradually  changed  from  a 
war  and  bloodshed.  There  happened,  pale  to  a  fiery  red,  tot^ly  intercepted  the 
however,  to  be  a  certain  physician  in  the  light  of  the  sun.  Shortly  afler,  the  town 
town,  whose  scientific  cariosity  urged  was  enveloped  in  a  darkness  sufficiently 
him  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  great  to  excite  timid  people,  who  rushed 
wonderful  phenomenon.  He  obtained  to  the  cathedral,  thinking  that  the  end 
some  of  the  water  from  one  of  the  canals,  of  the  world  was  approacliiug.  The  ap- 
analyzed  it  with  a  microscope,  and  found  pearance  of  the  heavens  at  this  moment 
tliat  it  had  not  really  changed  color,  but  was  unspeakably  grand,  the  Aery  red 
that  tlie  blood-like  red  was  produced  by  cloud  increasing  in  intensity.  Then, 
swarms  of  small  red  animals  or  insects,  amid  terrific  peals  of  thunder,  accom- 
of  perfect  organization,  and  in  full  activ-  panied  by  vivid  flashes  of  forked  liglit- 
ity.  This  scientific  physician  immediately  ning,  large  drops  of  red  rain  fell,  which 
announced  the  result  of  his  examination  were  hastily  assumed  by  the  excited 
of  the  water;  but  though  the  Hollanders  populace  to  be  either  drops  of  blood  or 
were  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  fire.  The  rain,  more  or  less  colored, 
discovery,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  continued  to  fall  until  the  evening,  when 
anxious  to  divest  the  occurrence  of  its  the  clouds  dispeitied,  and  the  people 
prophetic  character.  On  tlie  contrary,  >  were  again  restored  to  their  ordinary 
they  concluded  that  the  sudden  appear-  tranquillity. 

ance  of  such  an  innumerable  host  of  red  |  Some  colored  rain,  which  fell  under 
insects  was  as  great  a  miracle  as  the  circumstances  similar  to  the  above,  in 
raining  of  actual  blood  would  have  been;  another  part  of  Italy,  was  subsequently 
and,  in  after  years,  there  were  many  who  analyzed  by  M.  Sementiui,  who  found 
believed  this  phenomenon  to  have  been  that  the  coloring  matter  consisted  of 
a  prediction  of  the  war  and  desolation  light  dust  of  a  marked  earthy  taste.  By 
wnich  Louis  XIV.  afterwards  brought  the  action  of  heat  he  discovered  that  this 
into  that  country.  |  earthy  deposit  became  brown,  then  black, 
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and  finally  red.  After  being  thns  cal- ' 
cined,  nuraerons  email  brilliant  narticlea 
of  yellow  mica  could  be  perceivea  by  the 
naked  eye.  M.  Sementini  concluded 
from  hie  analysis  that  the  dej>08it  was 
compounded  principally  of  silica,  alu- 
hiina,  lime,  carbonic  acid,  and  oxide  of 
iron.  A  yellow  resinous  substance  was 
also  found  to  be  a  part  of  its  composition. 
It  is  very  probable  that  these,  and  similar 
specimens  of  colored  dust,  were  first 
einitto<l  fi'om  an  active  volcano,  and  af¬ 
terwards  carried  a  considerable  distance 
through  the  upper  regions  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  finally  descending  in  the  form  of 
rain. 

A  colored  deposit,  resembling  brick- 
powder,  took  place  in  the  valley  of 
Oneglia,  Piedmont,  during  the  night  of 
the  27th  October,  1814.  This  powder 
covered  the  leaves  of  trees,  grass,  etc. 
On  the  following  day  a  very  fine  rain 
fell,  which,  on  being  evaporated,  carried 
away  the  more  soluble  and  less  colored 
particles.  The  remainder,  accumulating 
in  the  cavities  of  the  leaves,  produced  the 
startling  appearance  of  bloi^-spots,  and 
cre.ated  the  utmost  consternation  among 
the  jsjasantry.  The  deposit  was  of  a  de¬ 
cidedly  earthy  flavor,  and  was  supposed 
by  M.  Ijavagna,  a  resident  physician,  to 
have  been  of  volcanic  origin,  brought 
from  the  south  by  a  high  wind  which 
had  blown  from  that  quarter  during  the 
night  The  celebrated  French  philoso¬ 
pher  M.  Arago,  refeiring  to  this  phenom¬ 
enon,  has  remarked :  “  Is  not  this  an 
example  of  those  pretended  rains  of, 
blood  which  were  always  considered  by 
the  ancients  to  be  such  fatal  omens  1  ”  ! 

In  an  analysis  of  some  colored  rain  of 
this  description,  which  fell  in  the  Nether- , 
lands  in  1819,  it  was  discovere<i  by  MM.  \ 
INIeyer  and  Stoop,  chemists  of  Bruges,  i 
that  the  coloring  matter  w'as  principally 
chloride  of  cobalt  On  another  occasion, ' 
in  Tuscany,  a  quantity  of  the  colored 
matter  dejiosited  on  the  leaves  of  jdants 
was  collected  in  the  Botanical  Garden  at 
Siena,  and  subjected  to  analysis  by 
Professor  Giuli.  It  was  found  to  be 
composed  of  some  vegetable  organism, 
in  addition  to  carbonate  of  iron,  man¬ 
ganese,  carbonate  of  lime,  alumina,  and 
silica.  In  a  remarkable  fall  which  oc¬ 
curred  on  the  19th  February,  1841,  in 
the  district  between  Genoa  and  the  Lago 


Maggiore,  the  earthy  deposit  consisted 
of  talc,  quartz,  carbonate  of  lime,  bitu¬ 
minous  matter,  and  also  some  remains  of 
the  seeds  of  different  plants. 

There  are  several  other  records  of  red 
rain,  with  similar  phenomena  to  what 
we  have  already  described,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  enter  into  any  detail,  though 
it  is  very  possible  that  their  origin  can¬ 
not  always  be  traced  to  the  same  source. 
In  most  cases  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  extremely  light  particles  of  which 
the  powder  is  composed  are  carried  into 
the  upper  currents  of  the  atmosphere, 
either  by  volcanic  action,  as  we  have 
before  suggested,  or  by  a  violent  whirl¬ 
wind.  The  separate  particles  are  then 
drifted  forward  until  the  upper  current 
of  air,  with  which  they  are  now  amal¬ 
gamated,  comes  into  contact  with  other 
currents  of  lower  temperature,  when 
they  fall  to  the  earth  with  the  condensed 
vapor,  in  the  form  of  colored  rain.  An 
illustration  of  this  occurred  on  the  9th 
November,  1819,  at  Montreal,  Canada. 
Suddenly  the  city  was  enveloped  in  dark¬ 
ness,  when  rain  l^egan  to  fall  as  bhtek  as 
ink.  Some  of  the  liquid  was  collected 
and  forwarded  to  New-York  for  analysis, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  the  foreign 
substance  which  gave  the  water  this  ex¬ 
traordinary  color  consisted  of  soot  This 
was  explaineil  afterwards  as  follows : 
Owing  to  the  dryness  of  the  season  an 
immense  conflagration  of  some  large 
forests,  situated  south  of  the  river  Ohio, 
had  taken  place,  and  then,  owing  to  the 
wind  having  blown  steadily  towards  the 
north  for  some  time,  these  black  sooty 
particles  had  been  conveyed  by  an  upper 
current  of  air  into  Ix>wer  Canada. 

Another  deposit  of  this  sooty  powder 
fell  on  the  snow  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Broughton,  United  States,  on  the  lUth 
November,  1819.  It  is  very  probable 
that  similar  depositions  took  place  at  the 
time  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country, 
though  unrecorded. 

It  has  been  mentioned  in  the  ptiblic 
journals  that  a  phenomenon  which  ap¬ 
pears  to  bo  something  analogous  to  the 
preceding  took  place  at  Birmingham  so 
j  lately  as  the  3d  May,  186G.  At  eleven 
I  A.M.,  and  also  at  four  p..m.  on  that  day, 
j  that  town  was  enveloped  in  an  unnatui^ 
'  gloom.  It  is  recorded  that  the  darkness 
i  was  so  great,  at  both  times,  that  many 
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accidents  took  place  in  the  streets.  Gas-  \ 
lamps  were  lighted  at  some  of  the  cross¬ 
ings,  and  in  nearly  all  places  of  business. 
During  the  gloom  a  black  rain  fell,  which 
deteriorated  the  water  in  open  tanks,  and 
blackened  the  clothes  exposed  on  the  ; 
greens,  not  only  in  Birmingham,  but  in 
^e  rural  places  around,  some  of  which 
were  windward  of  the  town.  In  Scot¬ 
land  these  black  rains  have  been  fre¬ 
quently  noticed.  On  two  occasions  of 
black  showers  in  that  country,  pumice- 
stones  are  said  to  have  fallen,  some  of 
which  measured  eight  to  t^n  inches  in 
diameter,  and  weighed  upwards  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois.  We  believe  that 
these  foreign  substances  were  brought 
from  distant  places ;  and  it  is  not  impos¬ 
sible  that  some  may  have  had  a  vojcanic 
origin,  though  no  outburst  has  been 
known  to  have  taken  place.  There  are 
many  such  instances  recorded  by  the  an¬ 
cients  as  miraculous  rains,  now  consid¬ 
ered  to  have  been  strictly  volcanic ;  such 
as  the  shower  of  stones  on  Mount  Alba- 
no,  mentioned  by  Livy,  and  the  stone 
whiqh  fell  in  Thrace,  as  described  by  the 
naturalist  Pliny.  Many  other  showers 
of  a  like  nature  have  been  proved  to  owe 
their  origin  to  volcanic  action. 

A  remarkable  rain  of  this  kind  occur¬ 
red  on  the  24th  April,  1781,  in  the  island 
of  Sicily,  which  excited  a  considerable 
amount  of  interest  among  contemporary 
scientific  men.  On  the  morning  of  that 
day,  every  exposed  place  within  a  cer-  | 
tain  district  was  found  covered  with  a ' 
colored  cretaceous  gray  water,  which,  j 
on  being  evaporated,  left  a  deposit  of ; 
nearly  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  tliickness.  ! 
The  effects  of  this  shower  were  exhibited  , 
rixty  or  seventy  miles  from  Mount  Etna,  | 
passing  nearly  in  a  direct  line  from  N.N.  | 
£.  to  S.S.W.  From  an  analysis  of  some 
of  the  deposit  taken  from  the  leaves  of  j 
plants  by  the  Count  de  Gioeni,  he  con- 1 
eluded  that  it  must  have  been  emitted 
from  Mount  Etna,  and  that,  in  its  de¬ 
scent  to  the  earth,  it  must  have  mingled 
with  the  aqueous  vapor  contmned  in 
the  clouds,  which  do  not  always  rise  to 
the  summit  of  the  mountain.  Or  the 
deposit  might  have  had  its  origin  in  the 
thick  smoke  emitted,  with  other  matter, 
from  the  volcano.  This  smoke  would 
evidently  be  carried  by  the  wind  over 
the  tract  of  country  where  the  deposit 
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was  found,  when,  after  having  become 
specifically  heavier  than  the  air,  by  be¬ 
ing  condens^  by  the  colder  atmosphere 
around  it,  it  would  descend  in  the  form 
of  colored  rain. 

In  the  few  examples  we  have  given  of 
rain  accompanied  by  a  colored  deposit, 
we  have  affirmed  that  the  general  cause 
has  arisen,  in  almost  every  instance,  by 
the  transportation,  through  the  upper 
currents  of  the  atmosphere,  of  innumer¬ 
able  particles  of  dust,  volcanic  or  other¬ 
wise,  or  of  bodies  of  animal  or  vegetable 
origin.  We  happen  to  know,  from  ex¬ 
perience,  that  floating  bodies,  both  or¬ 
ganic  and  inorganic,  do  at  certain  sea¬ 
sons  of  the  year  follow  the  course  of  the 
atmospheric  currents,  and  that  they  are 
rceived  to  pass  in  inconceivable  num- 
rs  across  the  field  of  view  of  an  as¬ 
tronomical  telescope.  It  will  be  inter¬ 
esting  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  give, 
briefly,  a  practical  illustration  of  this 
fact.  On  the  4th  of  September,  1850, 
the  Rev.  W.  Read,'  of  South  Mimms, 
Middlesex,  was  engaged  observing  the 
'  planet  Mercury  near  the  sun,  when  he 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  an  immense 
number  of  apparently  meteoric  bodies 
I  floating,  as  it  were,  in  the  atmosphere. 
Nothing,  however,  was  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  to  which  the  sky  appeared 
cloudless  and  serene.  Some  of  the  bodies 
were  as  bright  as  the  planet  Venus,  which 
was  brought  into  view  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Their  color  was  white,  with 
a  slight  tinge  of  blue.  Mr.  Read  says : 
“They  did  not  cease  for  a  minute,  pass¬ 
ing  often  in  inconceivable  numbers  from 
the  time  I  first  saw  them  ;  namely,  from 
about  half  past  nine  a.m.  to  about  half 
past  three  p.m.,  Vi^hen  they  became  fewer, 

Kassed  at  longer  intervals,  and  then  final- 
j  ceased.”  Mr.  Read’s  impression, 
that  the  origin  of  these  curious  bodies 
was  meteoric,  or,  in  fact,  a  shower  of 
shooting  stars  at  some  distance  from  the 
earth’s  surface,  is  not  a  very  probable 
I  one  ;  but  they  are  now  generally  under- 
I  stood  to  have  been  of  a  vegetable  struc- 
'  ture,  composed  principally  of  the  seeds 
!  of  various  .plants.  The  writer  of  this 
j  paper  has  fi^uently  seen  them,  in  the 
I  dry  autumn  season,  pass  across  his  teles- 
j  cope  in  daylight,  while  ei^aged  in  as- 
I  tronomical  observations.  The  Rev.  W. 

I R.  Dawes,  whose  acute  vision  is  so  well 
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recognized  by  astronomera,  has  contrib- 
nted  to  the  lioyal  Aatronoraical  Society  a 
very  graphic  account  of  some  obaerva- 
tioDB  made  by  him  on  the  9th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  1851.  We  quote  his  own  words: 

**  I  directed  my  telescope  as  near  to  the 
sun  as  my  eye  could  bear,  when  immedi¬ 
ately  plenty  of  these  luminous  objects 
were  seen,  all  passing  nearly  in  the  same 
direction,  namely,  from  about  E.N.E.  to 
W.S.W. ;  but  a  few  proceeded  from  N.E. 
to  N.N.E.  Some  of  them  were  much  j 
larger  than  others,  the  largest  being  gen- ! 
erally  the  roundest,  and  moving  across 
the  field  of  view  in  less  time  than  the 
smaller  ones.  As  a  comparative  stand¬ 
ard  of  their  brilliancy,  -I  moved  the 
telescope  upon  the  planet  Venus,  which 
was  then  about  6®  to  the  west  of  the 
sun.  Plenty  of  the  luminous  objects 
passed  through  the  field,  and  many  of 
them  were  much  brighter  than  the  plan¬ 
et”  Having  ascertained  on  former  oc¬ 
casions  that  appearances  very  similar  to 
these  were  caused  by  feathered  seeds 
seen  out  of  focus,  Mr.  Dawes  readjusted 
his  telescope,  by  which  means  he  was 
able  to  select  some  of  the  principal  speci¬ 
mens,  and  to  bring  them  correctly  into 
focus.  Their  vegetable  character  now  be¬ 
came  visibly  apparent,  and  they  were  seen 
to  roll  over  and  over,  exhibiting  a  feath-  [ 
ery  down  with  great  distinctness.  When  j 
near  the  sun  they  appeared  extraordina- ' 
rily  bright  till  they  passed  on  to  the  sun’s  ' 
disk,  on  which  they  immediately  became  ' 
dark  sjwts,  the  feathery  down  becoming 
more  distinctly  visible  than  before.  It 
is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Dawes  that  the 
seeds  belonged  to  man^  different  sorts 
of  plants,  such  as  thistle,  dandelion, 
groundsel,  and  some  kinds  of  willow.  : 
He  has  also  remarked  that  the  air  had  | 
been  for  some  time  previously  very  dry 
and  calm,  but  that  on  the  day  of  ob¬ 
servation  a  brisk  wind  was  blowing. 

(Colored  snow  doubtless  owes  its  origin, 
in  some  measure,  to  the  same  cause  as 
colored  rain,  though  by  a  slower  and 
more  permanent  process.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  however,  of  its  locality  being 
generally  confined  to  unfrequented  re¬ 
gions,  it  has  seldom  been  looked  upon 
as  a  result  of  miraculous  agency ;  it  has 
only,  therefore,  afforded  an  interesting 
theme  for  scientific  inquiry.  Two  brief 
illustrations  must  suffice  for  our  present 


purpose.  In  the  middle  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury  M.  de  Saussure,  so  celebrated  for 
his  Alpine  and  meteorological  research¬ 
es,  discovered  a  considerable  quantity  of 
red  snow  on  some  of  the  high  mountains 
of  the  Alps.  In  1778  he  made  an  analy-, 
sis  of  some  collected  on  the  Mount  St. 
Bernard,  and  proved  that  the  coloring 
matter  was  a  vegetable  substance,  possi¬ 
bly  the  farina  of  some  flower.  M.  de 
Saussure  was  not  aware  .of  such  a  plant 
bein^  indigenous  to  Switzerland,  at  any 
rate  in  such  abundance  as  to  give  materi¬ 
als  for  coloring  so  large  a  mass  of  snow. 
He,  however,  supposed  it  probable  that 
the  original  color  of  the  deposit  was  not 
red,  but  that  the  action  of  the  sun’s  light 
mi^ht  have  produced  a  chemical  change. 
It  IS  now  known  that  the  red  color  is 
sometimes  due  to  a  minute  species  of 
lichen. 

The  Crimson  Cliffs  near  Cape  York, 
Baffin's  Bay,  discovered  by  Captain  Ross 
during  his  first  voyage  to  the  Arctic 
I  Regions,  in  1818,  excited  considerable 
I  attention  on  the  return  of  the  expedition 
!  to  England.  The  coloring  matter  of  the 
snow  taken  from  these  crimson  cliffs, 
being  placed  by  Captain  Ross  under  a 
microscope,  was  found  “  to  consist  of 
particles  like  a  very  minute  round  seed, 
which  were  exactly  of  the  same  size,  and 
of  a  deep  red  color ;  on  some  of  the 
particles  a  small  dark  speck  was  also 
seen.  ...  In  the  evening  I  caused 
some  of  the  snow  to  be  dissolved  and 
bottled,  when  the  water  had  ibe  appear¬ 
ance  of  muddy  port  wine.  In  a  few 
hours  it  deposit^  a  sediment,  some  of 
which  was  bruised,  and  found  to  be  com¬ 
posed  wholly  of  red  matter ;  when  ap¬ 
plied  to  paper,  it  produced  a  color  near¬ 
est  to  Indian  red.”  On  the  return  of 
Captain  Ross  to  England,  he  placed  some 
of  the  bottles  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Wol¬ 
laston  and  other  botanists,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  being  analyzed.  Dr.  Wollas¬ 
ton  has  published  a  detailed  account, 
from  which  we  extract  the  following: 
“  The  red  matter  I  am  strongly  inclined 
to  regard  as  of  vegetable  origin,  con¬ 
sisting  of  minute  globules,  one  thou¬ 
sandth  to  three  thousandths  of  an  inch 
in  diameter;  I  believe  their  coat  to  be 
colorless,  and  the  redness  belongs  wholly 
to  the  contents,  which  seem  to  be  of  an 
oily  nature,  and  not  soluble  in  water.  .  . 
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If  they  arc  from  the  sea,  there  seems  no 
limit  to  the  quantity  that  may  be  carried 
to  land  by  a  continued  and  violent  wind; 
no  limit  to  the  period  during  which  they 
may  have  accumulated,  since  they  would 
remain  from  year  to  year,  undiminished 
by  the  processes  of  thawing  and  evapo¬ 
ration,  which  remove  the  snow  with 
which  they  are  mixed.”  M.  Th^nard, 
M.  de  Candolle,  Robert  Brown,  and  oth¬ 
ers  have  also  expressed  their  opinion 
as  to  the  vegetable  character  of  the  de¬ 
posit,  but  from  what  plant  it  is  derived 
18  not  so  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  this  brief  sketch  of  a  few  colored 
rains,  all  of  which  may  be  considered  as 
authentic,  we  have  generally  avoided 
allusion  to  miraculous  rains  of  animals, 
such  as  frogs,  fishes,  etc.,  though  there 
are  many  of  these  w’hich  are  not  alto¬ 
gether  fabulous,  but  which,  on  inquiry, 
(«n  be  explained  by  some  natural  cause. 
We  will  give  only  one  example,  on  the 
authority  of  a  writer  in  Rees’s  Cyclopce- 
dia.  During  a  terrific  storm  which  passed 
over  a  town  near  Paris,  numerous  fishes 
were  seen  to  fall  into  the  streets.  No¬ 
body  doubted  their  falling  from  the 
clouds ;  but,  though  it  appeared  an  ab¬ 
surdity,  some  of  the  fish  being  five  or 
six  inches  long,  nothing  could  shake  the 
belief  of  the  people  in  ^is  miracle,  “  till 
they  found,  upon  inouiry,  that  a  very 
well-stocked  fish-iwna,  which  stood  on 
an  eminence  in  the  neighborhood,  had 
been  blown  dry  by  the  hurricane,  and 
only  the  great  n.sh  left  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  all  the  smaller  fry  having  been  tossed 
into  the  streets.” 


SatardjiT  BftIcw. 

WILLIAM  HOGARTH.* 

E^'KftTBODT  remembers  the  astonish¬ 
ment  and  awe  whicli  seized  the  towm 
when  these  truly  amazing  papers  flared 
comet-like  across  the  pages  of  the  Corn- 
hill  Magazine.  The  newest  thing  in 
style  is  absolutely  portentous.  The  con¬ 
cluding  apostrophe  of  the  first  fragment 
of  this  astounding  piece  of  w'orkmanship 
has  probably  never  been  rivalled.  The 
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invocation  was  sublime.  *‘The  three 
last  years  of  century  seventeen  glide 
away  from  me,”  the  writer  reflected 
pathetically.  “  Plumed  hats,  ye  are 
nenceforth  to  be  cocked.  Swords,  ye 
shall  be  worn  diagonally,  nothoriaontally. 
Puffed  sleeves,  ye  must  give  place  to 
ruffles.  Shoe-bows,  the  era  of  buckles  is 
coming.  Knickerbocker  breeches,  with 
rosettes  at  the  knees,  ye  most  be  super¬ 
seded  by  smalls  and  rolled  stockings,” 
and  so  forth.  This  daring  feat  of  imper¬ 
sonation  is  still  inimitable  and  unsur¬ 
passed.  Tlie  place  of  the  Muses  in  his¬ 
toric  dedication  is  filled  by  shoe-bows 
and  knickerbockers.  Instead  of  hailing 
the  gods,  the  modem  vatez  hails  his 
clothes,  and  gives  them  information  as 
to  the  probable  change  of  cut  in  a  suc¬ 
ceeding  generation.  Unluckily,  the  oon- 
Bcioosness  that  he  was  only  talking  to 
knickerbocker  breeches,  and 

[  periwigs  made  the  ingenious  author  a 
trifle  indifferent  as^  to  points  which,  if 
meant  for  human  beings,  would  no  doubt 
have  been  accurately  put  He  concludes 
his  apostrophe  to  his  wardrobe  by  the 
statement  that  “in  1708  William  dies, 
and  the  Princess  of  Denmjirk  reigns  in 
his  stead.”  This  shows  the  peril  of  let¬ 
ting  a  mighty  imagination  carry  one 
away.  Imagination  may  persuade  you 
that  breeches  have  ears  to  ear,  and  under¬ 
standings  wherewith  to  understand  ;  but 
it  cannot  teach  dates.  We  always  fan¬ 
cied  that  Wiliam  III.  died  in  May,  1702. 
And  imagination  cannot  teach  Latin 
either.  The  writer,  just  before  that  pas¬ 
sionate  address  to  the  various  articles  of 
apparel,  has  mentioned  Temple  Bar,  and 
j  this  reminds  him,  of  course,  of  the  story 
of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith.  A  good 
stock  anecdote  is  invariably  pressed  into 
the  service.  It  is  not  of  the  least  con¬ 
sequence  that  at  this  time  neither  John¬ 
son  nor  Gk)Idsmith  had  seen  Temple  Bar. 
Temple  Bar  has  been  mentioned,  and, 
therefore,  the  anecdote  must  be  intro¬ 
duced.  But,  alas,  in  what  a  fa.shion? 
“  ‘  A'brai'^an  et  nobis,'  whispered  Gold¬ 
smith  slyly  to  Johnson,  as  they  gazed  up 
at  the  heads.”  Nothing  of  the  sort.  The 
London  men  of  letters  in  those  days  knew 
their  classics,  though  their  successors  may 
not  Mr.  Sala  must  have  allowed  his 
imagination  to  get  inflamed  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  the  imi)er8onation  of  breeches. 
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and  mixed  up  his  little  stock  of  quota-  written  “parent”  in  lieu  of  “parient,” 
tions,  curiously  piecing  on  a  bit  of  Hie  would  the  passage  have  been  very  much 
ros  non  vobis,  with  which  we  have  no  less  convulsingly  funn^  than  it  is  T 
duubt  he  is  familiar,  to  the  genuine  l^or-  It  is  the  same  delicate  sense  of  true 
sitan  et  nostntm.  What  would  Johnson  humor,  the  same  insatiable  appetite  for 
have  done  to  Goldsmith  if  he  had  heard  fun,  which  induces  Mr.  Sala  to  call  a 
him  say,  J^^oraitan  et  nobia  nomen  mis-  fool’s  cap  “  the  asinine  tiara  of  tribula- 
cebitar  iatiaf  Among  other  slight  con-  tion,”  and  the  birch  “the  virgal  rod  of 
fusions  of  fact  and  date,  we  are  told  how,  anguish.”  Mark  the  simple  means  by 
at  a  certain  time,  “  the  French  prophets,  which  this  irresistible  fun  is  manufao- 
whom  John  Wesley  knew,  are  working  j  tured.  You  get  an  English  -  Latin  dic- 
sham  miracles  in  Soho,  emulating — the  tionary,  turn  out  the  Latin  equivalents 
impostors !  —  the  marvels  done  at  the  for  the  plain  English,  then  put  them  into 
tomb  of  the  Abbe,  Diacre,  or  Chanoine  English  agai,n,  and  elongate  the  phrase 
Paris,  and  positively  holding  exhibitions  as  W  as  you  possibly  can.  Fool's  cap 
in  which  fanatics  sufier  themselves  to  be  by  this  method  becomes  “  asinine  tiara,” 
trampled,  jum{)ed  upon,  and  beaten  with  and  then  you  add  “  tribulation,”  because 
clubs,  for  the  greater  glory  of  Molinisra.”  it  is  a  longish  word,  a  Latin  word,  and 
“Such  is  revivalism  in  1720.”  This  is  begins  with  the  same  letter  as  tiara.  In 
particularly  puzzling,  because,  as  it  hap-  much  the  same  way,  a  birch  rod  becomes 
pened,  the  Abbe  Paris  did  not  die  until  a  virgal  rod.  In  another  place  laughter 
1727.  However,  we  are  not  very  long  becomes  “  cachinnation  ”  by  the  same 
in  finding  out  that  it  is  useless  to  attempt  simple  and  easy  method.  A  stupid  per- 
to  follow  Mr.  Sala  into  history.  Style  is  son  may  insist  that  he  cannot  see  any 
his  strong  point  clearly,  and  here  we  can  particular  joke  in  this  transmogri&cation 
only  stand  afar  off  and  wonder.  Mr.  of  phrase,  and  that  there  is  no  more  hu- 
Sala  does  not  c.are  too  much  for  history,  mor  in  speaking  of  an  asinine  tiara  of 
and  won't  pin  his  reputation  on  a  date  tribulation  than  in  calling  it  a  fool’s  cap  at 
or  ar  quotation,  but  on  Style  he  takes  once.  But  people  of  this  impenetrable 
his  stand.  For  elegance  and  grace,  for  sort  must  be  abandoned  to  their  dull  fate, 
polish,  for  true  and  refined  humor,  where  One  cannot  help  or  convince  them.  They 
shall  we  find  his  match  ?  Take,  as  a  are  not  fit  to  enjoy  the  inestimable  priv- 
specimen,  his  way  of  putting  it  that  Sir  ilege  of  reading  what  Mr.  Sala  is  good 
James  Thornhill  was  displeased  at  his  enough  to  write.  We  0.00  quite  believe 
daughter’s  marriage  with  Hogarth.  “Oh!  that  they  would  not  relish  his  joke  about 
it  is  terrible  to  think  of  this  rich  man,”  the  time  of  “  the  crapulous  controversy 
our  exquisite  humorist  as.sures  us,  “this  between  George  IV.  and  his  wife” — “a 
father  of  a  disobedient  Dinah,  walking  jocund  Christian  time ;  Reformers  calling 
his  studio  all  round,  vowing  vengeance  their  king  ‘  knave,  tyrant  and  debauchee ;  ’ 
against  that  rascally  Villikins,  and  de-  loyalists  screaming  ‘  hnsscy  ’  and  worse 
daring  that  of  his  large  fortune  she  shan’t  names  after  their  queen.”  And  now  for 
reap  the  benefit  of  one  single  pin !  Oh!  the  joke — “That  was  in  the  time  of 
cruel  ‘parient,’  outraged  papa,  Lear  of:  the  Consul  ?7/imanlius,  I  should  think.” 
genteel  life !  ”  This,  we  suppose,  is  an  ■  This  is  what  the  famous  old  style  of  the 
instance  of  the  great  art  of  realizing  the  English  essayists  has  come  to — a  new 
past,  of  bringing  history  and  biography  !  style  of  utterly  forced  and  bastard  fun. 
home  to  us,  of  making  the  known  and  j  Again,  the  meat-wives  of  Newgate  Mar- 
the  near  elucidate  the  distant  and  the  1  ket  are  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
strange.  The  past  is  made  to  live  by  i  habit  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  over¬ 
means  of  the  silly  slang  of  the  pot-house  !  taken  by  burnt  sherry  as  early  as  eight 
and  the  music-hall.  There  is  such  pro-  |  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Thus  they  get 
digious  unspeakable  humor  in  calling  a  |  into  “a  jovial  but  prematurely  matutinal 
father  a  “  parient,”  and  in  naming  every-  j  condition.”  One  hears  a  clang  of  Latin 
body  who  runs  away  with  his  master’s  ■  here,  but,  granting  all  the  praise  that  is 
daughter  after  the  hero  of  a  trumpery  pot-  due  to  Mr.  Sala  for  the  conspicuous  merit 
house  ballad.  Suppose  that  Mr.  Sala,  in  of  using  long  Latin  words,  we  still  doubt 
an  unwonted  access  of  good  taste,  had  whether  we  have  grasped  all  the  hidden 
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beauties  of  the  phrase.  What  is  a  matu¬ 
tinal  condition?  Half-educated  people 
sometimes  talk  of  a  postprandial  condi¬ 
tion,  and  one  knows  what  they  mean.  If 
Mr.  Sala,  in  his  own  elegant  argot.,  had 
accused  the  meat -wives  of  being  in  a 
prematurely  vespertinal  condition,  we 
should  have  known  what  he  meant.  Per¬ 
haps  he  got  confused  between  vespertinal 
and  matutinal.  And  he  missed  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  of  using  “pnejentacular,” 
which  would  have  been  a  syllable  longer, 
and  would,  besides,  have  had  a  still  more 
intensely  LaUd  look  about  it. 

Besides  the  ancient  language,  ancient 
history  does  much  for  Mr.  Sala’s  style. 
It  bristles  with  promiscuous  allusions, 
which  by  people  of  taste  are  supposed  to 
impait  an  otherwise  unattainable  flavor 
to  style.  “  Whitehall  must  have  been  a 
grand  place,”  Mr.  Sala  thinks,  “  even  as 
the  heterogeneous  pile  that  existed  in 
William  Dutchman’s  time.”  Mark,  in 
p^ing,  the  joke  of  calling  William  III. 
William  Dutchman.  “  But  if  James  or 
Charles  had  possessed  funds  to  rebuild  it 
according  to  Inigo  Jones’s  magnificent 
plan,  of  which  the  banqueting-house  is  but 
an  instalment,  the  palace  of  Whitehall 
would  have  put  to  the  blush  the  Baths  of 
Diocletian,  the  house  of  Nero— yea,  and 
the  temple  which  Eratostratus'bnrned,  to 
prove  that  all  things  were  vanity  even 
to  incendiarism.”  This  is  really  worth 
admiring.  The  problem  is,  how  to  bring 
into  an  essay  on  Hogarth  the  names  of 
Diocletian  and  Eratostratus  —  names  as 
full  of  comfort  to  Mr.  Sala,  no  doubt,  as 
Mesopotamia  was  to  the  pious  old  woman. 
The  problem  is  thus  settled.  Hogarth 
was  at  some  time  a  little  boy.  As  a 
little  boy  he  would  pass  the  banqueting- 
house  at  Whitehall  —  and  as  a  man,  too, 
for  that  matter;  but  then  Mr.  Sala  is 
supposed  to  be  writing  about  his  boy¬ 
hood  when  seized  with  this  strange  whim 
for  Eratostratus,  so  Eratostratus  must  be 
lagged  in  then  or  never.  The  banquet¬ 
ing-house  was  only  part  of  Whitehall. 
Suppose  Whitehall  had  been  completed. 
If  James  I.  or  Charles  I.  had  got  the 
money,  it  would  have  been  completed. 
Second  hypothesis — If  it  had  been  com- ; 
pleted,  it  would  have  put  to  the  blush 
the  temple  of  Eratostratus.  And  thus 
the  word  of  comfort  and  edification  is 
inserted. 


Even  when  Mr.  Sala  sticks  to  plain 
English,  and  forbears  from  Eratostratus 
and  the  asinine  tiara  of  tribulation  and 
the  virgal  rod,  what  a  unique  style  he  is 
blessed  with!  For  example,  after  telling 
us  that  “in  1703  William  dies,”  he  bursts 
forth  into  amazing  cries  —  “Up,  little 
boy  Hogarth !  grow  stout  and  tall,  and 
have  to  be  bound  ’prentice  and  learn  the 
mystery  of  the  cross-hatch  and  the  double 
cipher!  Up,  baby  Hogarth;  there  is 
glorious  work  for  you  to  do !  ”  Who 
was  Hogarth,  one  asks,  that  he  should 
be  bailed  in  this  truly  absurd  fashion  ? 
Suppose  one  were  to  write  a  life  of  Tur¬ 
ner,  say,  and  were  to  end  the  opening 
chapter  by  silly  cries  of  this  sort — “  Up, 
little  boy  Turner !  up,  baby  Turner !  ” 
How  would  Mr.  Sala  himself  like  his 
futm-e  biographer  to  hail  him  thus  fatu¬ 
ously?  A  style  of  this  kind,  in  which 
everything  is  sacrificed  to  mannerisms 
and  tricks  and  intrusive  odds  and  ends, 
is  absolutely  fatal  to  any  clearness  of  idea. 
The  essays  are  alleged  by  the  author  to 
be  essays  on  the  man,  the  work,  and  the 
time.  We  should  like  to  know  what 
distinct  conception  of  either  the  man,  the 
work,  or  the  time,  anybody  gets  from 
this  highly  ingenious  oUa  podri^.  There 
is  no  plan,  no  method.  Things  are  not 
made  to  hang  together  by  the  very  slen¬ 
derest  thread.  You  hgve  page  after  page 
of  the  same  kind  of  writing,  not  unread¬ 
able  to  anybody  who  can  tolerate  the  man¬ 
nerism,  but  showing  no  effort  either  to 
show  the  man’s  place  relative  to  his  time, 
or  the  place  of  his  time  relative  to  general 
history.  There  is  no  beginning  and  no 
end.  And  this  is  natural  enough  and 
pardonable  enough  in  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondence.  Of  all  newspaper  correspond¬ 
ents  Mr.  Sala  is  the  most  entertaining. 
But  William  Hogarth  deseiVed  to  be 
treated  rather  differently  from  the  Sche¬ 
nectady  Railway  Station.  He  really  was 
j  a  philosopher.  He  was  one  of  the  very 
j  greatest  moralists  in  the  world,  and  he 
■  was  deeper  than  most  moralists.  He  had 
I  a  keen  eye  for  the  cruel,  bitter  irony  of 
'  life,  for  instance,  to  which  moralists  have 
too  often  been  blind.  He  had,  too,  a 
fund  of  pity  and  universal  kindliness,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  was  master  of  the 
arts  which  produce  terror.  Nothing  can 
surpass  the  horrors  of  some  of  his  pictures, 
and  yet  they  are  brought  out  by  the  very 
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simplest  truthfulness.  Mr.  Sala  is  quite 
capable  of  entering  into  all  this.  Why, 
then,  instead  of  producing  a  profound 
itnde  on'^ogarth,  which  need  not  have 
been  dull  and  solemn,  should  he  have 
written  such  a  miscellaneous  volume  as 
this,  which  is  dull,  as  all  books  are  that 
insist  on  being  lively  and  funny  at  all 
cost? 


North  Brltbh  Herlew. 

SUBMARINE  TELEGRAPHY. 

[Notwithbtaxdiho  the  great  length  of  this  pa¬ 
per,  we  are  eonfident  it  will  commend  itself  to  our 
readers  for  its  intelligible,  thorough,  and  scientific 
treatment  of  the  subject  The  article  is  doubtless 
from  the  pen  of  Sir  David  Brbwstuu — [Editor 
Eclictic.] 

At  a  time  when  the  first  successful 
submarine  cable  has  been  laid  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  a  second  has  been  recover¬ 
ed  from  depths  once  thought  unfathoma¬ 
ble,  many  persons  will  be  led  to  consider 
how  far  these  great  achievements,  follow¬ 
ing  on  failures  almost  as  great,  have  been 
due  to  mere  good  fortune,  or  to  a  real 
progress  in  knowledge.  The  object  of 
tliis  article  is  shortly  to  explain  the  ad¬ 
vances  whitdi  have  lately  been  made  in 
theory  and  practice  by  those  who  carry 
out  the  manufacture  and  submersion  of 
telegraph  cables.  To  make  this  explana¬ 
tion  intelligible  to  the  general  reader,  it 
will  be  well  first  to  describe  what  a  sub¬ 
marine  cable  is,  and  what  are  the  func¬ 
tions  it  has  to  perform,  although  probably 
few  who  read  this  article  will  so  en¬ 
tirely  ignorant  of  the  subject  as  to  sup¬ 
pose,  with  an  ingenious  correspondent  of 
the  English  Mechanic  and  Mirror  of 
Science,  that  the  copfier  conductor  is  a 
long  rope  which  slips  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  inside  a  gutta-percha  tube,  so  as  to 
ring  a  bell  in  America  when  pulled  by  the 
clerk  in  England. 

The  electrical  conductor  in  a  cable  re¬ 
ally  is  a  copper  rope  in  almost  all  cables 
now  made,  though  a  single  wire  is  still 
sometimes  used  ;  when  small,  three  wires 
generallpr  form  the  strand  ;  when  larger, 
seven  wires  are  used.  Single  wires  were 
first  employed,  but  they  sometimes  broke 
at  a  brittle  part,  and  when  large,  were  in¬ 
conveniently  stiff*,  tending  to  force  their 
way  out  through  the  insulating  sheath  of 
gutta  -  percha.  The  seven  wires  of  the 


strand  never  break  all  at  one  point,  and 
the  fracture  of  any  one  produces  no  sen¬ 
sible  effect  on  the  conductor  as  a  whole  ; 
for  although  the  strength  of  a  chain  is 
limited  by  that  of  its  weakest  link,  the 
conducting  power  of  a  wire  or  strand  is 
in  no  way  limited  by  that  of  its  smallest 
section.  Tl'.e  large  Atlantic  strand  might 
be  cut  in  two  and  joined  by  a  short  fine 
wire  barely  visible  to  the  eye,  without 
any  difference  being  felt  in  the  rapidity 
with  which  signals  could  be  transmitted, 
or  in  the  magnitude  of  the  currents 
observed  in  the  cable.  The  thin  wire 
would  produce  no  sensible  effect,  unless 
the  length  over  which  it  formed  the 
exclusive  conductor  bore  some  sensible 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  cable. 
Six,  therefore,  of  the  seven  wires  of  a 
conductor  may  be  broken  in  a  thousand 
places  without  any  injury  to  the  cable, 
provided  any  one  wire  at  each  spot 
remains  not  wholly  broken ;  nor  is  it, 
of  course,  necessary  that  this  one  wire 
should  always  be  the  same.  Of  course 
the  seven  wires  forming  the  strand  act  as 
one  conductor,  and  transmit  only  one 
message  at  a  time. 

The  interstices  between  the  several 
wires  are  filled  with  an  insulating  varnish 
known  as  Chatterton’s  Compound.  The 
object  of  this  varnish  is  to  prevent  the 
percolation  of  water  along  the  strand, 
should  any  water  ever  reach  it,  and  also 
to  produce  a  more  perfect  adhesion  be¬ 
tween  the  strand  ana  the  gutta  envelope, 
BO  that  it  becomes  very  difficult  to  strip 
off  the  insulator,  even  should  it  be  cut  or 
abraded.  In  older  cables  it  was  by  no 
means  difficult  to  pull  the  insulator  off  the 
copper  in  the  form  of  a  gutta-percha  tube, 
and  in  great  depths  water  was  very  gener¬ 
ally  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  cop¬ 
per  throughout  its  entire  length.  This 
was  not  necessarily  fatal  to  the  cable,  for 
the  water  inside  might  be  quite  well  insu¬ 
lated  from  the  water  outside,  owing  to 
the  extreme  minuteness  of  the  pores  by 
which  it  had  gained  access  to  the  inte¬ 
rior  ;  but  this  water  was  the  cause  of  seri¬ 
ous  difficulty  and  danger  in  joining  a 
fresh  piece  of  cable  to  an  old  one  during 
repairs,  and  it  was  also  probably  danger¬ 
ous  by  its  tendency  to  produce  an  oxida¬ 
tion  of  the  copper  conductor.  In  cables 
as  now  made,  there  is  no  space  for 
the  water  to  lodge,  and  no  water  is  ever 
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found  between  the  insulator  and  the  cop-  I  whole  the  appearanee  of  a  simple  wire 


per. 

The  insulator  employed  in  every  cable 
of  importance  hitherto  laid  has  been  gut¬ 
ta-percha.  The  copper  strand  is  passed 
into  a  vat  of  semi-fluid  percha,  and  is 
drawn  through  a  die  of  su^  size  as  to  al¬ 
low  a  convenient  thickness  of  insulator  to 
be  pressed  out  round  it  This  first  layer 
of  gutta-percha  receives  a  coat  of  Chatter- 
ton’s  Compound,  and  the  process  is  re¬ 
peated  until  the  copper  is  covered  to  the 
specified  thickness  by  a  succession  of 
alternate  layers  of  gutta-percha  and  com- 
|>onnd.  Three  or  four  coats  of  each  ma¬ 
terial  are  generally  used ;  the  largest 
wires  with  their  insulating  cover  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  small¬ 
est  in  practical  use  for  cables  are  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter ;  but  it  is 
quite  possible  to  cover  in  this  way  copper 
wire  no  thicker  than  a  hmr.  The  dan¬ 
gers  encountered  in  this  part  of  the  man¬ 
ufacture  are,  impurities  in  the  gutta¬ 
percha  ;  eccentricity  of  tlie  conductor  in 
the  insulator,  leaving  a  dangerously  thin 
coating  of  the  latter  ;  and,  lastly,  air-bub¬ 
bles  which  may  lodge  in  the  insulator  un- 
]>eroeived,  and  do  serious  injury.  In 
time,  water  is  certain  to  penetrate  to  these 
air-bubbles ;  it  becomes  partly  decom¬ 
posed,  the  gas  generated  bursts  the  bub¬ 
ble,  and  exposes  the  copper  to  the  water. 
The  slight  leak  thus  formed  is,  by  the 
action  of  the  battery  used  in  signalling, 
easily  developed  into  a  very  serious  fault 
Fortunately,  the  manufacturers  have  been 
able  almost,  if  not  wholly,  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  these  dangerous  cavities. 

If  the  cable  is  to  have  only  one  con¬ 
ductor,  as  is  the  case  in  most  long  lines, 
the  insulated  wire  is  served  or  wrapped 
with  hemp  or  jute,  which  acts  as  a  pad¬ 
ding  between  the  gutta-percha  and  the 
outer  iron  wires  used  to  give  strength. 
This  serving  used  to  be  tarred,  but  Mr. 
W.  Smith  pointed  out  that  the  tar  was 
occasionally  squeezed  into  small  faults, 
and  was  a  sufficiently  good  insulator  to 
prevent  their  detection  during  manufac¬ 
ture,  though  not  sufficiently  good  to  pre¬ 
vent  these  flaws,  under  the  action  of  the 
battery,  from  developing  into  serious 
faults.  Since  then,  'n’’et  tanned  hemp  has 
been  generally  used.  Outside  the  hemp 
serving  come  the  iron  wires,  laid  round 
and  round  the  core,  so  as  to  give  the 


rope. 

These  iron  wires  are  very  generally  gal¬ 
vanized  to  prevent  rust.  In  many  cases 
they  are  further  covered  by  a  double 
serving  of  hemp,  and  a  bituminous  com¬ 
pound  of  mineral  pitch,  Stockholm  tar, 
and  powdered  silica,  stented  by  Messrs. 
Bright  and  Clark,  ^lis  compound  is 
used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  cable,  the  Low¬ 
estoft  -  Nordemey  (Hanover)  cable,  and 
several  less  important  lines,  and  seems  to 
answer  well.  In  other  cases,  as  in  the 
present  Atlantic  cables,  each  iron  wire  is 
separately  covered  with  a  hempen  serv¬ 
ing,  and  the  Mrved  wires  are  then  laid 
round  the  core  as  before ;  the  cable  iu 
this  case  looks  like  a  hemp  instead  of  an 
iron  rope.  Many  other  forms  have  been 
proposed,  and  a  few  adopted,  but  before 
these  can  be  discussed,  the  duties  which 
the  cable  has  to  perform,  as  a  rope,  must 
be  understood ;  and  before  entering  on 
this  subject,  which  b  purely  mechanical, 
it  will  probably  be  better  to  return  to 
the  insubted  conductor  and  its  electrical 
properties.  Its  form  and  materials  have 
nominally  undergone  hardly  any  change 
since  the  manufacture  of  the  first  cable 
laid  from  Dover  to  Calais  in  1851.  The 
copper  strand  was  substituted  for  the 
single  wire  in  the  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton  cable,  bid  in  1856.  Chat- 
tertou’s  Compound  was  used  in  the  cable 
between  England  and  Holland,  bid  in 
1858.  The  insterstices  in  the  copper 
strand  were  filled  with  compound  in  the 
Malta  -  Alexandrb  cable,  bid  in  1861; 
and  since  that  time  absolutely  no  change 
hjis  nominally  been  effected  either  in  the 
form  or  materials  used. 

Now,  inasmuch  as  an  overwhelming 
proportion  of  the  cables  bid  in  deep  seas 
have  failed,  have  we  any  right  whatever 
to  expect  that  cables  will  be  permanently 
successful,  of  which  the  vital  portion  is 
nominally  identical  with  that  of  the  old 
Atlantic,  the  lied  Sea,  the  Sardinia-Malta 
and  Corfu,  Sardinia-Africa,  the  Toulon- 
Corsica,  the  Toulon- Algiers  cables,  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  represent  about  8000 
statute  miles  of  wire,  which,  after  a  more 
or  less  brief  period  of  working,  became 
wholly  useless,  as  may  be  suppos^  chiefly 
from  electrical  defects  t  Did  it  not  seem 
almost  madness  to  attempt  to  cross  2000 
miles,  in  depths  exceeding  2000  fathoms. 
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at  a  time  when  the  only  cable  which 
could  be  cited  as  having  worked  satis¬ 
factorily  for  any  considerable  time  in 
deep  water,  was  a  short  length  of  the 
Malta  -  Alexandria  cable,  lying  in  420 
fathoms  of  water?  To  the  public,  and 
to  many  engineers,  it  did  seem  hopeless ; 
but  the  fact  that  it  was  precisely  those 
persons  who  knew  most  of  the  subject 
that  risked  their  reputation  and  their 
money,  should  prepare  us  to  believe, 
that,  although  the  name  of  the  materials 
and  the  form  of  the  insulated  conductor 
remained  unchanged,  other  changes  had 
taken  place  which  fully  justified  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  Atlantic  projectors.  The 
methods  by  which  the  perfection  or  im¬ 
perfection  of  the  cables  were  examined — 
the  methods  of  testing,  as  it  is  called — 
have  in  fact  made  enormous  progress, 
and  it  is  to  the  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  this  branch  of  science  that  we  owe 
both  those  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  the  materials  employed,  and  that  cer¬ 
tainty  of  detecting  the  smallest  fault, 
which  led  so  many  practical  engineers 
and  electricians  to  a  conviction  of  the 
feasibility  of  the  great  undertaking  now 
so  happily  completed.  It  is  on  these 
electrical  tests  that  a  reasonable  belief 
may  be  based  of  the  probable  permanence 
of  the  two  Atlantic  cables,  and  it  is  to 
these  improvements  that  attention  will 
now  be  directed.  The  electrical  tests 
employed  for  the  first  cables  made  were 
simple  enough.  It  was  necessary  to  as¬ 
certain  that  the  copper  conductor  in  the 
cable  was  unbroken,  and  fit  to  transmit 
an  electric  current.  This  was  tested  by 
placing  a  galvanometer  in  a  simple  cir¬ 
cuit  formed  by  the  battery,  the  copper 
conductor  of  the  cable,  and  the  wire  of  the 
galvanometer.  If  the  conductor  was  un¬ 
broken,  a  current  passed  from  one  battery 
pole  to  the  other  through  the  cable,  and 
in  its  passage  through  the  in.strument 
deflected  a  needle.  The  stronger  the 
current,  the  more  the  magnetized  needle 
was  deflected.  If  the  conductor  tailed 
at  any  point,  no  current  passed.  It  was 
also  desirable  to  know  that  the  conductor 
was  insulated,  so  that  no  considerable 
portion  of  the  current  entering  one  end 
of  the  cable  would  be  lost  before  arriving 
at  the  other  end,  where  it  would  be  re¬ 
quired  to  produce  a  signal ;  to  ascertain 


this  the  metallic  circuit  was  broken — one 
pole  of  the  battery  remained  connected 
with  the  conductor  of  the  cable  through 
the  galvanometer  wire;  the  other  pole 
was  connected  with  a  plate  buried  in 
damp  earth,  the  cable  was  put  under 
water,  and  its  far  distant  end  was  insu¬ 
lated.  Thus  the  battery  was  ready  to 
send  a  current  into  the  cable,  and  would 
do  so,  if  the  cable  were  at  any  point  con¬ 
nected  with  the  earth.  When  the  cable 
was  well  insulated,  no  current  passed ; 
if  there  was  a  fault,  that  is  to  say,  a  con¬ 
nection  between  the  copper  inside  the 
caUe  and  the  earth  or  water  outside,  a 
current  passed  and  deflected  the  galva¬ 
nometer  needle.  The  test  consisted  sim¬ 
ply  in  trying  whether  a  current  would 
pass  through  the  conductor,  and  would  be 
stopped  by  the  insulator ;  the  galvanom¬ 
eter  being  an  instrument  which  showed 
the  presence  or  absence  of  a  current  by 
its  effect  on  a  magnetized  needle.  Staunch 
conservatives  may  still  be  heard  to  sigh 
for  the  good  old  times  when  a  cable  was 
good  if  the  needle  stood  upright,  and 
bad  if  it  leaned  to  one  side ;  when  there 
were  neither  complications  nor  calcula¬ 
tions  to  per{)lex  or  mislead  any  one. 

These  simple  tests,  when  applied  to 
long  cables,  had  serious  defects.  Sir  W. 
Thomson  was  the  first  to  insist  on  the 
importance  of  ascertaining  not  only  that 
some  current  would  pass  through  the 
conductor,  but  that  the  greatest  possible 
current  did  pass  which  could  be  ex|>ected 
with  a  conductor  of  given  dimensions 
and  material.  The  current  which  a  given 
battery  will  produce  depends  not  only 
on  the  length  and  size  of  the  conductor, 
but  on  the  material  of  whi  h  it  iS  cora- 
|K)sed  ;  roughly  spe-aking,  a  given  battery 
will  produce  a  sixfold  greater  current  in 
a  long  wire  of  good  copper  than  it  will 
in  an  equally  long  wire  of  iron  of  the 
same  diameter.  The  property  of  the 
conductor,  determining  the  amount  of 
current  which  will  pass  through  it  under 
given  constant  circumstances,  is  termed 
its  resistance.  The  greater  the  resist¬ 
ance  the  less  the  current,  and  vice  versa. 
Each  metal  and  each  alloy  has  its  B))ecifio 
resistance,  from  which  the  resistance  of 
any  given  wire  may  easily  be  calculated. 
It  further  happens  that  various  specimens 
of  commercial  copper  differ  exceedingly 
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in  this  electrical  property,  so  that  one 
copper  wire  will  transmit  double  the  cur¬ 
rent  transmitted  by  a  second  in  similar 
circumstances,  although  to  the  eye  the 
two  wires  do  not  differ.  To  this  fact 
Sir  W.  Thomson  drew  attention  in  1857. 
It  might  seem  of  little  importance  what 
the  resistance  of  a  conductor  is,  since  the 
current  can  always  be  increa^  by  in¬ 
creasing  the  power  of  the  batteries  em¬ 
ployed;  but  Sir  W.  Thomson  pointed 
out  that  the  rapidity  with  which  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  distinct  currents,  such  as  are 
required  to  produce  signals,  could  be 
made  to  follow  one  another  through  a 
long  submarine  cable,  was,  cceteri*  pari¬ 
bus,  inversely  proportional  to  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  its  conductor,  so  that  the  com¬ 
mercial  value  of  that  cable  as  a  speaking 
instrument  depended  on  this  resistance, 
which  could  ^  diminished  only  by  (at 
increased  cost)  increasing  the  dimensions 
of  the  conductor  and  insulator,  or,  with¬ 
out  any  sensible  increase  of  cost,  by 
simply  selecting  that  copper  which  pos¬ 
sessed  the  smallest  specific  resistance. 
This  point  is  clearly  explained  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extract  from  a  paper  by  Sir  W. 
Thomson,  published  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society,  June  15,  1857 : 

“  It  has  only  to  be  remarked  that  a  subma¬ 
rine  telegraph,  constructed  with  copper  wire  of 
the  quality  of  the  manufacture  A,  of  only  1-21 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  covered  with  gutta¬ 
percha  to  a  diameter  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch, 
would,  with  the  same  electrical  power,  and 
the  same  instruments,  do  more  telegraphic 
work  than  one  constructed  of  copper  wire  of 
the  quality  D,  of  1-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
covered  with  gutta  -  percha  to  a  diameter  of 
a  third,  of  an  inch,  to  show  how  important  it 
is  to  shareholders  in  Submarine  Telegraph 
Companies,  that  only  the  best  copper  wire 
should  be  admitted  for  their  use.” 

As  soon  as  it  came  to  be  understood 
that  the  value  of  a  cable  might  be  enhanced 
forty  per  cent,  by  a  judicious  selection.of 
the  copper  employed,  tests  were  adopted 
which  should  not  only  show  that  the 
conductor  would  transmit  a  current,  but 
also  that  it  was  the  best  conductor  which 
could  be  procured  of  the  dimensions  and 
material  chosen.  In  other  words,  the 
resistance  of  the  conductor  was  meas¬ 
ured. 

Measurement  implies  comparison  with 
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some  unit.  The  resistance  of  some  spe¬ 
cial  piece  of  wire  at  a  given  temperature 
may  be  taken  as  a  standard  one  unit,” 
and  the  resistance  of  all  other  wires  or 
conductors  may  be  referred  to  this  unit 
This  comparison  was  rendered  possible 
by  the  discoveries  of  Ohm,  published  in 
1827  ;  measurements  were  made  by  him 
and  his  followers,  Lenz  and  Fechner,  in 
terms  of  arbitrary  units,  and  Professor 
Wheatstone  in  1843  published  an  elegant 
method  of  making  these  measurements, 
and  then  proposed  the  adoption  of  a  fixed 
standard  or  unit  of  resistance.  When, 
therefore,  it  was  found  desirable  to  meas¬ 
ure  the  resistance  of  conductors,  the 
means  were  not  wanting,  and  were  soon 
very  generally  adopted.  For  these  meas¬ 
urements  “resistance  coils”  arc  required ; 
these  consist  in  a  graduated  series  of  fine 
wires  of  known  resistance,  which  can  be 
combined  at  will  so  as  to  give  any  mul¬ 
tiple  of  the  standard  or  unit  that  may  be 
required ;  they  are  arranged  in  boxes, 
and  fitted  with  stops,  slides,  or  handles, 
so  that  the  required  additions  or  subtrac¬ 
tions  of  resistance  may  be  easily  made. 
As  early  as  1847  or  1848,  the  Electric 
and  International  Telegraph  Company 
in  England,  and  Dr.  Siemens  in  Rerlin, 
used  resistance  coils  for  practical  experi¬ 
ments  connected  with  telegraphy ;  but  it 
was  not  till  1857,  during  the  manufacture 
of  the  last  seven  or  eight  hundred  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  cable,  that  the  copper  was 
systematically  selected.  This  example 
was  followed  in  the  Red  Sea  cable,  when 
the  resistance  of  the  conductor  was  regu¬ 
larly  tested  by  Mr.  Fleeming  Jenkin  at 
Birkenhead,  and  by  Messrs.  Siemens 
during  the  laying.  The  copper  of  the 
first  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Cable  was 
not  selected  in  this  manner,  and  was  of 
very  indifferent  quality.  Since  then  the 
improvement  has  been  continual.  Dr. 
Matthiessen  reported  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  appoint^  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Atlantic  Company,  in  1858,  that 
chemically  pure  copper  w'as  superior  to 
all  alloys,  and  that  the  best  copper  for 
electrical  purposes  was  to  be  obtained 
from  Lake  Su|)erior  and  Burra -Burra, 
the  worst  from  Demidoff  and  Rio  Tinto. 
The  gradual  improvement  since  that  date 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table: 
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*  Bp*eiJteRtH  tmMat 
Dat*  Kam*  of  CaUt.  S4*  O  in  BritiA 
Atooo'n  tmiU. 

1869.  Red  Sea . '..0.270 

1861.  .Malta- Alexandria . 0.264 

1861..  Persian  Gulf .  0.247 

1865..  Atlantic . 0.242 

1 866* .  Lowestoft  -  Nordemey . 0. 240 

Pure  Hard  Copper . 0.231 


Pure  Soft  Copper . 0.226 

The  smaller  the  figure  in  the  last  col¬ 
umn  the  better  the  material ;  the  last 
figure  represents  perfection.  The  spe¬ 
cific  resistance  is  the  resistance  of  a  foot 
of  wire  weighing  one  grain.  The  unit  in 
which  it  is  measured  is  that  selected  by  a 
committee  appointed  by  the  British  As¬ 
sociation  in  1801,  from  whose  yearly  re¬ 
ports  may  be  learned  the  reasons  for  pre¬ 
ferring  this  to  other  rival  standards — 
for  it  is  by  no  means  a  matter  of  indif¬ 
ference  what  unit  is  employed. 

The  improvements  in  the  methods  and 


instruments  used  to  measure  resistance 


have  far  more  than  kept  pace  with  the  j 

f radical  improvement  of  the  materisil. 
tesistance  coils  would  now  be  consider¬ 


ed  very  bad  if  their  normal  values  were 
in.accurato  to  the  extent  of  one  part  in  a 
thousand;  they  may  be  procured  rang¬ 
ing  from  one  unit  to  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand.  The  standards  issued  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  above  named  profess  to  be  identi¬ 
cal  in  their  resistance,  without  a  greater 
error  than  one  part  in  ten  thousand. 
Still  greater  accuracy  could  be  obtained 
if  required,  but  the  precautions  necessary 
are  then  very  numerous,  as  may  be  seen 
on  consulting  the  various  paj>ers  by  va- 
lious  memliers  of  the  Committee  on 


Electrical  Standards,  published  in  the 
British  Association  Reports  from  1802 
to  1805. 


A  very  w'ide  gulf  separates  the  present 
practice  from  the  old  plan  of  simply  as¬ 
certaining  the  continuity  of  the  conduc¬ 
tor.  Every  hank  of  copper  wire  is  tested 
for  resistance  even  before  it  is  spun  into  a 
strand.  The  resistance  of  the  strand  is 


measured  by  the  engineers  when  covered 
with  gutta-percha,  and  before  being  ad¬ 
mitted  to  form  part  of  the  cable;  for 
twenty-four  hours  previous  to  this  test  it 
is  kept  at  a  stated  temperature.  The 


•  The  writer  believes  that  the  1866  Atlantic 
cable  has  better  copper  than  any  of  the  cables  in 
the  above  table,  but  he  does  not  know  the  exact 
figure  of  merit. 


conductor  of  the  manufactured  cable  is 
also  daily  measured,  less  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  its  electrical  properties 
than  to  ascertain  its  temperature  from  its 
observed  electrical  resistance,  and  also  to 
check  the  length  supposed  to  be  in  circuit 
when  other  tests  are  made.  These  tests 
are  interfered  with  by  variations  of  tem¬ 
perature,  by  slightly  imperfect  connec¬ 
tions,  by  the  inductions  of  the  wire  upon 
itself,  and,  afler  the  cable  is  laid,  by 
earth  currents.  But  the  precautions  thus 
rendered  necessary  are  well  understood, 
and  carefully  observed  in  the  case  of  all 
important  lines.  The  quality  of  the 
copper  enters  into  the  engineer's  speci¬ 
fication  with  precisely  the  same  numerical 
accuracy  as  its  weight ;  it  is  referred  to 
definite  units ;  and  no  more  frequent  dis¬ 
putes  arise  between  the  contractor  and 
engineer  as  to  these  measurements,  than 
as  to  the  weights  of  material  supplied. 

I  A  further  use  of  these  measurements 
will  be  spoken  of  when  treating  of  re¬ 
pairs  ;  but  for  the  present  let  us  leave  the 
^  tests  of  the  conductor  to  consider  those  of 
,  the  insulator.  The  conductor  may  have 
1  more  or  less  resistance,  and  work  worse 
I  or  better  in  consequence,  but  if  the  insu¬ 
lation  be  defective,  the  cable  may  not 
work  at  all,  and  the  tests  of  insulation 
I  are  therefore  the  most  important  of  all. 

:  The  old  rough  test  was  defective  in  many 
I  ways.  It  was  found  that  if  large  enough 
I  batteries  were  used,  and  care  taken  to  ob¬ 
tain  very  sensitive  instruments,  some 
current  might  always  be  made  to  pass 
between  the  copper  and  the  outside  of 
the  insulator ;  in  other  words,  no  insu¬ 
lator  offers  an  infinite  resistance  to  the 
I  ]>a8sage  of  a  current  It  was  not  difficult 
to  judge  roughly  whether  the  amount  of 
leakage,  as  it  might  be  termed,  was  seri- 
I  ous  enough  to  damage  a  cable ;  but  un- 
:  fortunately,  small  faults  are  apt  with 
time  to  become  large  faults,  and  the 
rough  method  was  quite  useless  as  a 
means  to  detect  small  faults  in  long 
;  cables.  As  the  cable  increased  in  length, 
the  leakage,  even  through  a  good  insula¬ 
tor,  became  so  considerable  that  two  or 
three  bad  jdaces  would  make  no  very 
;  sensible  difference  in  the  deflection  ob- 
'  served ;  and  the  galvanometers  used  be¬ 
came  less  and  less  sensitive  as  their 
deflections  increased,  so  that  the  addition 
;  caused  by  a  moderate  fault  became  im- 
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perceptible.  Then  the  galvanometers 
were  not  constant  in  their  indications,  so 
that  the  deflection  of  to-day  was  a  very 
imperfect  guide  as  to  the  deflection  to 
be  expected  to-morrow.  The  galvanom¬ 
eters  used  by  diflfercnt  observers  were 
seldom  or  never  compared.  Moreover, 
the  batteries  used  varied,  and  their  prop¬ 
erties  were  not  examined  ;  little  attention 
was  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the  cable, 
although  this  has  an  immense  efiect  on 
the  leakage  to  be  observed  ;  finally,  and 
worst  of  all,  the  cables  were  not  immersed 
in 'Water,  and  fifty  faults  might  in  that 
case  exist  in  a  cable  without  producing 
any  sensible  eflTect,  either  on  this  old 
rough  test,  or  on  anj  otlier.  Under 
these  circumstances,  is  it  surprising  that 
cables  were  laid  which  contained  many 
serious  faults,  and  that,  after  a  short  and 
uncertain  period,  depending  on  many 
circumstances,  they  ceased  to  transmit 
messages?  Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect 
that,  under  a  system  by  which  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  any  sensible  inequality  in  the  in¬ 
sulation  of  a  cable  is  rendered  imjioBsible, 
the  cables  recently  laid  may  continue  in 
perfect  working  order  for  an  indefinite 
period?  All  experience  has  shown  that 
sound  gutta-percha  retains  all  its  valuable 
properties  in  deep  or  shallow  water,  com¬ 
pletely  uninjured  by  use  or  time.  The 
only  decay  ever  observed  has  been  at 
bad  joints,  air-bubbles,  or  impurities. 

It  is,  again,  to  Sir  W.  Thomson  that 
we  owe  the  first  suggestion  of  an  accu¬ 
rate  method  of  testing  the  insulation  of  a 
cable.  In  1857,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to 
the  British  Association  at  Dublin,  he 
pointed  out  that  a  so-called  insulator  was 
really  a  conductor  of  enormous  resist¬ 
ance  ;  that  this  resistance,  though  large, 
was  measurable  in  terms  of  the  same 
units  as  measured  the  resistance  of  con¬ 
ductors,  and  he  then  gave  an  estimate 
that  the  gutta-percha  of  the  first  Atlantic 
cable  had  a  specific  resistance  twenty 
million  million  million  times  greater  than 
that  of  copper  at  about  twenty-four  de¬ 
grees  Centigrade.  At  his  suggestion, 
Mr.  Fieeming  Jenkin  made  systematic 
measurements  of  the  resistance  of  the  insu¬ 
lating  sheath  of  the  Bed  Sea  cable  ;  and, 
independently.  Dr.  Siemens  of  Ilerlin 
had  made  similar  arrangements  for  those' 
measurements  during  the  submersion  of 
the  cable.  Unfortunately  this  cable  was 
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not  tested  under  water,  and  these  tests 
were  therefore  of  little  use,  except  to  de¬ 
termine  the  properties  of  gutta-percha. 
Since  1850,  every  important  cable  has 
been  tested  on  a  similar  system.  The 
methods  used  have  varied,  but  they  have 
always  resulted  in  determining  the  re¬ 
sistance  per  knot  of  the  insulator.  At¬ 
tention  has  been  paid  to  the  temperature, 
any  rise  in  which  rapidly  diminishes  the 
resistance  of  gutta-percha.  The  neces¬ 
sary  allowance  for  the  diflferent  dimen¬ 
sions  of  various  cables  has  also  been 
made,  and  no  test  is  now  counted  of  any 
value  unless  made  under  water.  The  re¬ 
sult  is  that  definite  numerical  results  are 
obtained,  comparable  one  with  another, 
whatever  be  the  dimensions,  length,  or 
temperature  of  the  cable,  and  whatever 
be  the  variations  in  the  batteries  or  gal¬ 
vanometers  employed.  The  work  of  one 
'day  is  comparable  with  that  of  another  ; 
the  results  obtained  in  various  factories, 
and  by  various  engineers,  are  all  compar¬ 
able,  and  no  considerable  variation  in  the 
resistance  of  the  insulator,  such  as  would 
be  caused  even  by  a  small  fault,  can  pos¬ 
sibly  escape  detection.  The  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  tests  have  here  also  been 
followed  by  a  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  materials,  as  well  as  by  in¬ 
creased  security  against  faults.  The 
specific  resistance  of  the  gutta-percha  of 
the  last  Atlantic  cable  is  twelvefold  that 
of  the  Bed  Sea  gutta-percha ;  and  at 
twenty  -  four  degrees  Centigrade  may 
be  roughly  said  to  be  20(),000,000,0(M),- 
()0(),(HK),000  times  that  of  copi)er  (re¬ 
ferred  to  e<|ual  dimensions.) 

It  is  difficult  to  find  any  comparison 
which  will  give  a  tolerably  clear  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  diflTereuQe  between 
the  electrical  resistance  of  these  two  ma¬ 
terials  ;  it  is  about  as  g^eat  as  the  difier- 
ence  between  the  velocity  of  light  and 
that  of  a  body  moving  through  one  foot 
in  six  thousand  seven  hundred  years  ;  yet 
the  measurements  of  the  two  quantities 
are  daily  made  with  the  same  apparatus 
and  the  same  standards  of  comparison. 
This  fact  is  well  calculated  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  range  of  electrical  measure¬ 
ments,  and  the  perfection  to  which  the 
instruments  employed  have  been  brought. 

Besistanoe  coils  and  the  galvanometer 
variously  combined  allow  tliese  measure¬ 
ments  to  be  accurately  made  in  many 
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ways.  Sir  W.  Thomson’s  reflecting  gal¬ 
vanometer  is  now  almost  exclusively 
used  for  this  purpose.  The  simple  de¬ 
flection  test  is  still  frequently  employed, 
but  it  is  then  reduced  by  calculation  so  as 
to  give  the  results  in  resistance. 

It  would  be  out  of  place  to  attempt  to 
explain  in  detail  the  modes  of  testing 
adopted,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to 
enumerate  the  several  ex-iminations  which 
each  mile  of  insulated  wire  undergoes  be¬ 
fore  it  is  admitted  to  a  cable. 

1.  The  hank  of  copper  wire  is  tested 
for  resistance. 

2.  The  resistance  of  the  copper  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  insulated  mile  of  wire  is 
measured  after  having  been  kept  for 
twenty-four  hours  in  water  at  a  constant 
temperature. 

3.  The  resistance  of  the  insulator  is 
measured  under  the  same  conditions, 
once  with  a  current  from  the  xino  pole, 
and  once  with  a  current  from  the  copper 
pole  of  the  voltaic  battery.  The  above 
tests  are  made  by  the  contractor. 

4.  5.  The  last  two  tests  are  repeated 
by  independent  observers  acting  as  the 
engineers  of  the  company. 

6.  The  coil  of  wire  is  again  tested  for 
insulation  immediately  before  being  join¬ 
ed  to  the  manufactured  cable. 

In  addition  to  these  tests,  in  many 
cases  the  insulation  is  tested  in  water  un¬ 
der  a  great  pressure,  to  simulate  the 
pressure  occurring  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea.  This  test  was  patented  by  Mr. 
Ileid,  and  is  probably  of  considerable 
service,  although  in  the  vast  majority  of 
cases  the  insulation  resistance  is  increased 
by  pressure.  While  a  cable  is  being  sub-* 
merged  it  is  indeed  customary  to  expect 
an  improvement  of  about  seven  i)er  cent 
for  every  one  hundred  fathoms  of  water, 
due  to  this  cause  only  ;  thus  in  two  thou¬ 
sand  fathoms  an  improvement  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  per  cent  is  expected. 

After  the  cable  is  sheathed  with  iron, 
it  lies  under  water  in  large  tanks  ;  the  re¬ 
sistance  measurements  are  repeated  daily, 
and  the  results  compared  with  those  cal¬ 
culated  from  the  length  and  temj)erature 
of  the  cables.  The  effects  of  an  increase 
of  temperature  in  diminishing  the  resist¬ 
ance  of  gutta-percha  have  been  separately 
examined  by  Messrs.  Siemens,  Mr.  F. 
Jenkin,  and  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark. 
The  results  of  the  various  experiments 


agree  veiw  closely.  One  curious  phe¬ 
nomenon  deserves  mention ;  the  apparent 
resistance  of  insulators  increases  materi¬ 
ally  while  the  battery  is  applied  to  them, 
and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  note  the 
time  at  which  the  observation  is  taken. 
In  the  earlier  cables  even  this  fact  escap¬ 
ed  notice.  This  extra  resistance  is  said 
to  be  due  to  electrification ;  it  cea.ses 
gradually  after  the  copper  conductor  has 
been  discharged  by  being  maintained  in 
electrical  connection  >yith  the  earth,  or 
with  the  opposite  pole  of  the  battery,  but 
in  the  latter  case  it  reappears  as  l>efore, 
increasing  as  the  application  of  the  bat¬ 
tery  is  prolonged.  Its  cause  is  not  un¬ 
derstood.  It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  elec¬ 
trical  absorption,  and  is  first  mentioned 
by  Fai’aday  in  experiments  on  induction. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  explmn  the 
care  and  accuracy  with  which  the  insula-. 
lion  of  a  cable  is  now  measured.  The 
results  obtained  may  be  understood  from 
the  following  facts.  Not  one  third  per 
cent,  of  a  current  entering  either  the 
1865  or  1866  Atlantic  cables  is  lost  by 
defective  insulation  before  reaching  New¬ 
foundland.  Such  loss  as  does  occur  indi¬ 
cates  no  fault,  but  is  simply  due  to  the 
uniform  but  very  minute  conducting  pow¬ 
er  of  the  gutta-p>ercha. 

Again,  if  one  of  the  cables  be  charged 
with  electricity,  and  its  two  ends  insula¬ 
ted,  at  the  end  of  an  hour  more  than  half 
I  the  charge  will  still  be  found  in  the  cable. 

I  The  conducting  power  of  the  two  thous¬ 
and  miles  of  gutta-percha  has  been  insuf¬ 
ficient  in  one  hotir  to  convey  half  the 
charge  from  the  copper  to  the  water  out¬ 
side.  Those  who  have  tried  to  insulate 
the  conductor  of  a  common  electrical  ma¬ 
chine  w’ell  enough  to  retain  a  charge  for 
a*  few  minutes,  will  appreciate  the  degree 
of  insulation  implied  by  the  above  state¬ 
ment  Contrast  these  facts  with  the  fol- 
!  lowing  extract  from  the  lecture  delivered 
;  before  the  British  Association  by  Sir  W. 
i  Thomson  in  1857,  at  Dublin,  and  good 
reason  will  be  seen  for  believing  that  the 
rapid  failure  of  the  first  cable  is  not  likely  • 
to  be  repeated  in  the  case  of  those  now 
in  use : 

“The  lecturer  proceeded  to  explain,  that 
when  tested  by  the  galvanometer,  there  was 
very  little  difference  in  the  force  of  a  current 
sent  into  2500  miles  of  the  Atlantic  cable, 

;  whether  the  circuit  was  or  was  not  complet- 
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cd.  Tbis  seemed  rather  hopeless  for  tele¬ 
graphing  ”  (he  continued),  “  where  there  was 
so  much  leakage,  that  the  difference  could  not 
be  discovered  between  want  of  insulation  and 
tlie  remote  end.  But  if  there  were  49-50ths 
lost  by  defective  Insulation,  it  would  only 
make  the  difference  between  sending  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  nine  minutes  instead  of  in  eight.”* 

Sir  William  Thomson  did  not  on  this 
occasion  mean  to  state  that  there  really 
was  no  difference  when  the  farther  end 
tvas  insulated  or  put  to  earth,  but  the  in¬ 
struments  employed  showed  very  little 
difference,  and  on  a  subsequent  occasion 
only  about  one  fourth  of  the  current  which 
started  was  found  to  have  arrived  at  the 
remote  end.  The  difference  now  is  not 
one  three-hundredth  part,  and  the  current 
entering  the  cable  where  the  remote  end 
is  insulated,  is  now,  under  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  circumstances,  not  one-hun- 
"(Iredth  part  of  that  passing  when  the 
remote  end  b  put  to  earth,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  circuit  is  completed,  f 


•  From  Professor  W.  Thomson's  lecture  before 
the  members  of  the  British  Association  at  Dublin, 
1857,  as  reported  in  the  Glasgow  North  Brituh 
Doi/y  MaU  of  4th  September,  1857. 

t  The  following  data,  supplied  by  Mr.  Latimer 
Clark,  Engineer  to  the  Anglo-American  Compa¬ 
ny,  will  be  interesting  to  those  who  have  m^e 
this  subject  their  special  study.  The  total  insula¬ 
tion  resistance  of  the  whole  1866  cable,  os  it  lies 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  is  1316  millions  of 
British  Association  units,  or,  as  Mr.  Clark  calls 
them,  ohm.s.  This  is  equal  to  2437  ohms  per  knot 
after  one  minute's  electrification.  The  1865  cable 
does  not  sensibly  differ  from  the  1866  cable.  Both 
lose  half  tlieir  charge  in  from  60  to  70  minutes. 
The  increase  of  apparent  resistance  due  to  electri¬ 
fication  is  enormous;  thus,  after  thirty  minutes’ 
electrification  the  insulation  resistance  is  more 
than  7000  millions  of  ohms  per  knot.  Mr.  Jen- 
kin,  in  the  Red  Sea  cable,  did  not  observe  a 
greater  increase  than  50  or  60  per  cent,  duo  to 
tbis  cause,  and  a  similar  amount  has  been  gen¬ 
erally  observed  on  other  cables.  An  increase  of 
200  per  cent,  for  gutta-percha  is  perhaps  unparal¬ 
leled,  although  an  even  greater  increase  has  been 
observed  with  india-rubber  prepared  by  Mr.  Hoop¬ 
er.  While  the  cable  was  on  board  the  Great  Ext¬ 
ern,  it  behaved  like  all  other  cables  as  to  electrifi¬ 
cation,  riung,  for  instance,  from  681  to  1051  per 
knot  during  thirty  minute^  at  18*3°  C.,  so  that 
.the  increased  effect  of  electrification  must  be  due 
to  the  low  temperature  and  high  pressure.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Siemens,  in  a  paper  published  in  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Association  Reports  for  1863,  arrives  at  the 
conclusion  that  24°  C.  pressure  does  not  affect  the 
change  produced  by  electrification.  The  resist¬ 
ance  of  the  copper  conductor  of  the  1866  cable  is 
7604,  that  of  the  1866  cable  7209,  corresponding 
to  4 *009  and  8*893  per  knot  respectively.  The 
meau  insulation  resistance  per  knot,  as  measured 


Probably  the  imperfection  of  the  old 
cable  was  due  rather  to  the  joints  between 
the  separate  miles  of  wire  as  manufactur¬ 
ed,  than  to  any  extreme  inferiority  in  the 
gutta-percha  employed.  These  joints  are 
even  now  the  weak  places  in  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  a  cable.  When  the  gutta-percha 
I  has  been  selected  and  purified  with  care, 
i  and  applied  by  mechanical  contrivances 
'  of  proved  excellence,  there  is  little  risk 
I  of  a  fault  occurring ;  but  this  manufac- 
!  ture  cannot  be  so  conducted  as  to  produce 
I  one  unbroken  length  of  wire,  and  even 
!  if  it  could,  convenience  in  the  other  pro- 
'  cesses  of  manufacture  would  require  the 
division  of  this  wire  into  lengths.  One- 
I  mile  lengths  are,  in  practice,  usually  made 
;  without  joint,  and  are  joined  together  by 
a  skilled  workman  as  occasion  arises. 

,  The  copper  strands  are  soldered  together 
1  with  a  scarf-joint,  two  pieces  of  fine  wire 
i  are  then  wrapped  over  this  joint,  so  that 
I  even  if  it  is  pulled  asunder,  electrical  con- 
I  tinuity  will  be  preserved,  and  so  far  the 
I  operation  is  one  of  no  great  difficulty. 

{  This  cannot  be  said  of  the  next  process, 
the  insulation  of  the  wire  by  hand,  and 
I  the  welding,  as  it  were,  of  the  new  sheets 
I  of  gutta-percha,  so  applied  with  the  old 
sheathing  on  either  side.  The  gutta¬ 
percha  is  warmed  by  a  spirit-lamp ;  too 
much  or  too  little  heat  is  fatal,  and  the 
jointer  must  judge  of  the  temjierature  by 
experience  ;  the  least  moisture  will  spoil 
,  a  joint — hence  one  reason  for  providing 
'  that  no  moisture  can  percolate  along  the 
metal  strand.  A  very  little  dirt  or  impu- 
'  rity  will  also  do  much  injury — hence  the 
:  rule  that  a  jointer  must  do  no  other  work, 
i  and  that  the  copper  wire  must  be  soldered 
by  one  man,  the  gutta-percha  applied  by 
:  another.  A  joint  may  also  be  spoiled  by 
'  the  presence  of  air  under  one.  of  the  in- 
sulating  coats,  and  as  the  writer  cannot 
pretend  himself  to  make  a  joint,  other 
causes  of  failure  probably  exist  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  but  enough  has  been  said 
to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  process.  For¬ 
tunately,  joints  can  now  be  tested  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  cable.  In  old  times 
'  when  a  joint  had  been  made  the  whole 
'  cable  was  tested ;  if  the  leak  from  the 
new  joint  was  inconsiderable  in  compari- 


I  in  the  factory  at  24°  C.,  was  379  millions,  after  ono 
I  minate's  electrification.  All  the  resistance  ineaa- 
1  uremeuU  are  given  in  British  Association  units. 
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son  with  the  loss  from  the  whole  cable, 
perhaps  some  hundred  miles  long,  the 
joint  was  supposed  to  be  good,  although, 
perhaps,  it  may  have  allowed  a  greater 
loss  in  its  few  inches  of  length  than  oc¬ 
curred  from  some  miles  of  sound  cable. 
A  bad  joint  seldom  does  more  than  this 
at  first,  but  in  time  it  becomes  brittle, 
cracks,  leaves  the  sound  gutta-percha  at 
each  side,  and,  finally,  allows  the  water 
free  access  to  the  strand.  Joints  of  this 
character  have  been  found  in  considerable 
number  in  old  cables,  and  especially  in 
the  old  1857-58  Atlantic  cable.  Some 
of  these  present  an  appearance  of  extra¬ 
ordinary  carelessness,  even  the  copper 
strands  being  imperfectly  joined.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  the  final  failure  of  the 
1858  Atlantic  cable  was  due  to  one  of 
these  joints  in  which  the  copper  was  im¬ 
perfectly  joined  ;  the  wires  were  pulled 
asunder  when  the  cable  was  being  laid, 
they  came  together  again  when  the  strain 
was  removed,  but  the  points  of  contact 
soon  were  oxidized,  and  all  communica¬ 
tion  ceased.  Mere  loss  of  insulation  hardly 
ever  entirely  stops  signals. 

The  test  now  employed  shows  whether 
a  joint  is  as  good  as  any  equal  length  of 
the  wdre,  and  all  joints  which  do  not 
reach  this  standard  are  mercilessly  cut 
out  First  the  joints  to  be  tested  are 
allowed  to  soak  in  water  for  twenty-four 
hours,  then  they  are  placed  in  an  insula¬ 
ted  trough  of  water  connected  with  a 
Leyden  jar  of  large  surface,  the  cable  is 
charged  with  a  powerful  battery,  and  a 
little  electricity  leaks  out  through  the 
joints  into  the  insulated  trough.  If  the 
joint  is  good,  this  leakage  is  so  small  that 
the  current  produced  by  it  could  not  be 
shown  by  the  most  sensitive  galvanome¬ 
ter,  but  after  a  minute  or  two  minutes 
the  insulated  trough  and  Leyden  jar  will 
be  charged  by  the  gradual  accumulation 
of  electricity  which  has  slowly  leaked 
through  the  joint  If  this  be  now  dis¬ 
charged  through  a  galvanometer,  it  will 
produce  a  sensible  effect,  and  can  be 
measured.  In  fact,  the  leak  which  was 
too  small  to  be  directly  perceptible,  is  not 
only  perceived,  but  its  amount  ascertain¬ 
ed  by  measuring  the  quantity  which  ac¬ 
cumulates  from  it  in  a  given  time.  Tliis 
test  is  due  to  Messrs.  Bright  and  Clark. 
Other  tests  of  a  similar  nature  have  been 
proposed,  but  have  been  found  less  con¬ 


venient  The  first  test  for  a  joint,  dis¬ 
tinct  firom  that  of  the  whole  cable,  was, 
it  is  believed,  proposed  by  Mr.  White- 
house.  No  instance  has  yet  occurred  of 
failure  in  a  joint  which  has  successfully 
passed  the  accumulation  tests  above  de¬ 
scribed.  There  are  about  two  thousand 
joints  in  each  Atlantic  cable. 

Any  further  description  of  the  various 
tests  would  only  be  wearisome.  There 
are  tests  of  charge,  of  discharge,  of  the 
effects  of  electrification,  of  the  effects  of 
positive  and  negative  currents,  tests  with 
statical  electricity  as  well  as  voltaic  cur¬ 
rents  ;  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
that  the  examination  of  a  submarine  ca¬ 
ble,  as  now  conducted,  is  not  guess-work, 
or  even  a  matter  of  experience  and  skill ; 
it  consists  simply  of  a  long  and  laborious 
series  of  exact  measurements,  so  express¬ 
ed  in  figures  that  all  electricians  can  un¬ 
derstand  the  results,  and  compare  them 
with  those  obtained  from  other  cables, 
or  by  other  observers.  In  this  lies  our 
safety. 

Granting  that  the  production  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  insulated  conductor  2000  miles  long 
is  no  longer  a  matter  of  chance,  can  we 
protect  and  lay  this  wire  with  equal  cer¬ 
tainty  in  such  depths  as  the  Atlantic  pre¬ 
sents  T  or  do  we  here  fall  back  into  a  region 
of  mere  good  or  bad  luck  T  As  to  shal¬ 
low  water,  the  question  need  not  be  ask¬ 
ed.  No  serious  strains  occur,  and  the 
submersion  of  the  cable  depends  on  a  few 
simple  mechanical  arrangements  which 
have  long  since  been  perfected.  Even 
in  deep  water,  cables  have  not  broken 
during  the  laying  nearly  so  often  as  is 
supposed.  Some  very  early  Mediter¬ 
ranean  expeditions,  a  later  attempt  to 
join  Candia  with  Alexandria,  and  the 
experimental  trip  of  the  first  Atlantic 
expedition,  give  almost  the  only  instan¬ 
ces  where  a  cable  parted  suddenly  during 
submersion ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that 
the  strains  endured  in  passing  over  depths 
of  2000  fathoms  approached  far  too  near¬ 
ly  to  the  bfeaking  strain  of  the  cables, 
and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
some  cables  may  have  been  injuriously 
stretched,  although  they  were  not  broken. 

In  order  to  lay  a  cable  of  any  construc¬ 
tion  taut  along  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it 
is  necessary  to  restrain  its  free  exit  from 
the  ship  by  applying  a  retarding  force 
nearly  equtd  to  the  weight  of  a  length  of 
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the  cable,  hanging  vertically  from  the  '  speed  of  the  ship  increases,  the  angle 
ship  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Cables  of .  which  the  cable  makes  with  the  horizon 
the  old  form,  in  which  simple  iron  wires  i  diminishes ;  the  same  effect  b  produced 
were  laid  round  its  core,  would  support  i  by  diminishing  the  specific  gravity  of 
from  4000  to  5000  fathoms  of  themselves  j  the  cable — tliat  is  to  say,  by  increasing 
hanging  vertically  in  water.  They  could,  |  its  bulk  relatively  to  its  weight.  The 
therefore,  be  laid  fairly  taut  in  depths  of '  Atlantic  cable,  under  the  water,  probably 
2000  or  2500  fathoms,  such  as  are  met '  lay  at  an  angle  of  nearly  7®  with  the 
with  in  the  Atlantic,  but  engineers  are  in  |  horizon  ;  on  leaving  the  ship,  the  angle 
the  habit  of  allowing  a  very  much  larger  I  was  9|“.  In  this  case,  in  a  depth  of  two 
margin  than  the  above.  They  make  all  '  miles,  a  length  of  from  IGJ  miles  cable 
their  structures  from  six  to  ten  times  '  would  lie  in  the  water  between  the  point 
stronger  than  by  exact  calculation  they  j  where  it  left  the  ship  and  that  where  it 
need  be.  This  figure  “  six”  or  “  ten”  \  touched  the  bottom.  The  weight  of  this 
they  call  the  coefficient  of  safety.  A  co-  |  cable,  weighed  in  water,  would  be  231 
efficient  of  safety  of  “  two,”  such  as  was  '  cwt. ;  fortunately,  as  the  cable  would 
given  by  these  old  cables,  gave  very  little  ;  break  with  about  153  cwt,  only  a  very 
safety  indeed.  When  the  cables  are  not  small  part  of  this  weight  b  borne  by  the 
laid  taut,  but  with  a  certmn  slack,  the  cable  itself  as  it  leaves  the  ship.  Even 
strain  need  not  be  quite  so  great  The  if  the  cable  were  to  be  laid  absolutely 
friction  of  the  water  tends  to  relieve  the  taut,  a  restraining  force  of  28  cwt  only 
strain,  but  this  relief  with  the  old  smooth  would  be  necessary.  In  practice,  12  cwt. 
cables  was  small.  to  14  cwt  was  found  quite  sufficient 

Sir  W.  Thomson  was  again  the  first  The  cable,  as  it  leaves  the  ship,  m.ay 
to  give  the  true  theory  of  the  strains  almost  bo  said  to  lie  on  a  long  inclined 
which  occur,  and  the  curve  assunied  by  plane  of  water ;  if  it  lay  on  a  solid  in- 
the  rope  during  submersion.  The  first  dined  plane,  without  friction,  it  might, 
account  of  the  theory  appears  in  the  by  a  well  -  known  law  of  mechanics,  be 
Engineer  newspaper  of  October,  1857.  Imlanced  by  a  length  of  itself  hanging 
A  much  more  elaborate  investigation  vertically  from  the  apex  of  the  inclined 
was,  independently  of  Sir  W.  Thom-  plane  to  the  bottom,  and  this  b  almost 
son’s  theory,  made  by  Messrs.  Brook  and  exactly  the  strain  required  to  be  given 
I.<ongridge,  whose  able  paper  was  pub-  by  the  *brake  on  board  ship  to  babnee 
lished  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Institu-  the  cable,  or  in  other  words,  to  prevent 
tion  of  Civil  Engineers  for  1858.  Dr.  it  from  shooting  back  along  the  inclined 
Siemens  of  Berlin  independently  arrived  plane,  so  as  to  lie  slack  in  folds  at  the 
at  similar  conclusions ;  the  subject  b  bottom ;  but  the  inclined  plane  of  water 
nevertheless  not  a  very  simple  one,  for  is  not  at  rest,  it  yields  under  the  cable  at 
the  Astronomer  -  Koyal  was  misled  more  every  instant,  at  every  spot ;  yet  if  the 
than  once  in  his  investigations  concern-  cable  were  pressed  through  the  water, 
ing  it  so  that  the  water  yielded  before  it,  but 

When  the  ship  and  cable  are  both  at  did  not  slip  along  it  at  all,  the  analogy 
rest,  the  latter  hangs  in  a  simpld  cate-  of  the  inclined  plane  would  be  quite  ]>er- 
nary  curve,  the  strains  on  which  are  easily  feet.  The  resistance  of  the  water  to  dis- 
oomputed  ;  but  while  the  cable  is  being  placement  would  supply  the  component 
payed  out,  it  lies  in  an  inclined  straight  of  the  whole  force  required,  perpendicu- 
iine  from  a  point  a  very  little  below  the  lar  to  the  direction  of  the  cable,  exactly 
surface  of  the  sea  to  the  bottom  (provid-  as  in  the  case  of  a  solid  plane  ;  but,  on 
ed,  however,  the  cable  as  it*  lies  at  the  constructing  a  diagram,  it  wdll  at  once 
bottom  is  not  strained) ;  above  the  water  be  seen  tiiat  the  cable,  as  it  descends, 
the  cable  hangs  in  a  short  catenary ;  the  slips  a  little  along  the  plane,  and  the 
angle  at  which  the  cable  lies  in  the  water  j  friction  of  the  water  opposing  this  slip, 
depends  on  the  speed  of  the  ship,  and  {  slightly  diminishes  the  strain  required  to 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  cable ;  it  is  in-  '  lay  the  cable  taut  If,  on  board  ship, 
dependent  of  the  strain  on  the  cable,  and  '  this  full  strain  is  not  produced  by  the 
is  therefore  unaltered  w'hetiier  the  cable  |  brakes,  the  cable  slips  still  faster  back 
b  being  paid  out  slack  or  taut  As  the  |  along  the  inclined  plane,  and  with  such 
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A  velocity  that  the  friction  of  the  water  | 
on  the  cable  makes  up  for  the  insufficient 
tension  given  by  the  brakes,  and  the  equi¬ 
librium  is  again  restored,  but  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  waste  of  cable.  It  will  be 
clear  that,  witli  a  given  depth,  the  neater 
the  length  of  cable  in  the  water,  the  less 
need  this  waste  be,  for  the  friction  will 
be  directly  proportional  to  the  surface ; 
further,  for  the  same  reason,  the  waste 
will  be  less  the  more  bulky  the  cable,  and 
the  rougher  the  surface.  With  the  old 
iron  cables  of  small  diameter  and  smooth 
surface,  very  little  advantage  was  gained 
by  diminishing  the  strain  on  the  brakes 
below  that  due  to  the  full  depth  of 
water;  a  very  slight  relief  of  strain  was 
followed  by  a  perfect  rush  of  cable  out 
of  the  ship,  and  a  loss  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  was  followed  by  a 
Comparatively  small  diminution  in  the 
risk  of  fracture.  In  the  cables  of  the 
Atlantic  class,  the  bulk  relatively  to  the 
wdght  is  very  greatly  increased  by  en¬ 
veloping  each  iron  or  steel  wire  in  a  sep¬ 
arate  covering  of  hemp,  before  laying 
them  round  the  gutta-percha.  These 
cables  lie  at  a  much  smaller  angle  with 
the  horizon,  they  offer  a  much  larger  and 
rougher  surface  than  the  simple  iron 
cable,  and  consequently  the  friction,  as 
they  run  back  on  the  inclined  water-plane, 
is  very  much  larger.  With  cables  of 
that  class  it  becomes  practicable  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  diminish  the  strain  produced 
by  the  brake  much  below  that  due  to  the 
full  depth  of  water.  Slack  to  the  amount 
of  twelve  or  fillecn  per  cent  diminishes 
the  necessary  strain  on  the  brakes  by 
more  than  one  half,  and  the  importance 
of  this  relief  can  hardly  be  over-esti¬ 
mated.  It  actually  Itecomes  practicable 
to  disregard  the  depth  over  which  the 
ship  is  passing.  The  brakes  may  be  set 
to  give  the  strain  thought  desirable,  and 
the  cable  will  then  take  care  of  itself. 
In  shallower  water,  less  slack  will  be 
payed  out,  in  deeper  water  more,  but  the 
amount  is  never  excessive,  and*  can  at 
any  time  be  diminished  by  increasing  the 
speed  of  the  ship,  which,  by  diminishing 
the  angle  at  which  the  cable  lies  with  the 
horizon,  augments  the  effect  of  the  fric¬ 
tion  of  the  inclined  water  -  plane.  This 
effect  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
effect  that  would  bo  produced  by  a 
buoyant  substance  attached  to  the  cable. 


I  The  hemp  is  no  lighter  than  water,  and 
does  not  tend  by  its  buoyancy  to  carry 
any  part  of  the  weight  of  the  cable,  but 
it  increases  the  bulk,  and  therefore  in¬ 
creases  the  resistance  of  the  water  to  dis¬ 
placement,  and  both  directly  and  indi¬ 
rectly  increases  the  surface  friction. 

The  strain  on  the  new  Atlantic  cables 
during  submersion  was  from  12  to  14 
ewt  ;  their  strength  is  150  or  160  cwt. 
Here  there  is  a  coefficient  of  safety  of  ten 
instead  of  two  or  four.  The  first  cable 
out  of  the  water  weighed  little  more  than 
half  as  much  as  the  new  caUes  ;  in  water, 
it  weighed  more  than  they  do.  Its 
strength  was  80  cwt,  and  the  maximum 
strain  during  its  submersion  was  nearly 
one  ton  ;  the  ordinary  strains  varied  from 
1500  to  1900  lbs. 

From  the  figures,  we  may  learn  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  construction  of  the  cables,  and 
the  diminished  risk  which  attends  their 
submersion. 

(TO  UK  CONTHtUKD.) 


liOBdon  Society. 

THE  “BEAUX  MONDES  ”  OF  PARIS  AND 
LONDON. 

It  is  now  some  months  since  one  of 
the  loading  and  most  popular  journals  of 
the  day  directed  the  public  attention  to 
a  very  remarkable  phase  of  society  in 
Paris.  It  seems  that  a  certain  portion  of 
the  beau  monde  of  that  capital,  impelled 
by  an  incredible  impulse  (whether  for 
good  or  evil  who  can  tellT),  made  ad¬ 
vances  to  the  demi  monde,  and  both 
sought  and  obtained  admission  within 
the  precincts  of  that  society.  It  almost 
surpasses  belief,  that  women  of  fair  repu¬ 
tation,  of  good  descent,  and  of  high  re¬ 
pute  in  the  best  Parisian  society  should, 
for  the  sake  of  an  idle  curiosity,  con¬ 
descend  to  desire  an  acquaintance  with 
the  life,  manners,  and  customs  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  class  of  women  whose  position  and 
circumstances  denote  the  very  reverse  of 
purity  and  chastity,  and  who  keep  a  kind 
of  court  which  is  attended  by  all  the  men 
of  wealth  and  fashion  between  twenty 
and  sixty.  It  is  possible  that  the  beau 
monde  may  have  desired  to  solve  the 
problem  why  there  existed  so  great  a 
disinclination  for  matrimony,  and  what 
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those  charms  were  which  attracted  so 
many  from  their  homes  and  made  them 
tmants.  They  may  have  wished  to  re¬ 
claim  some  who  had  wandered  from  their 
allegiance,  bat  it  was  a  rash  experiment 
and  one  which  nothing  could  justify. 
Their  presendb  sanctioned  that  against 
which  their  whole  life  was,  or  ought  tx> 
have  been,  a  protest.  They  descended 
from  their  high  position,  and  if  they  have 
sullied  their  own  reputation  they  have  no 
one  to  blame  but  themselves.  If  mere 
idle  curiosity  was  their  motive  they  were, 
of  course,  still  more  without  excuse. 
We  all  know  how  fatal  a  gift  curiosity  is, 
and  how  much  woe  it  has  worked.  Our 
common  mother  Eve  was  not  proof 
against  it,  and  we  are  sufferers.  How 
could  they  hope  to  escape  its  penalties  if 
they  were  bent  upon  indulging  it  at 
all  risks  t  But  there  is  a  much  graver 
question  underlying  this  peculiar  phase  of 
Parisian  society.  Is  it  that  in  France 
there  is  a  different  code  of  morals  to 
that  which  prevails  wherever  Christianity 
is  taught  t  Is  it  that  French  morality 
and  French  decency  are  names  without  a 
meaning,  and  that  Paris  is  more  honey¬ 
combed  with  vice  than  any  other  city  T  Is 
it  that  the  Court  is  less  pure  or  the  general 
tone  of  society  more  corrupt?  Is  it  that 
home  influences  are  unknown  or  depreci¬ 
ated?  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  when 
taken  in  combination  with  the  flourish¬ 
ing  condition  of  the  demi  monde  and 
the  recognized  “  status”  it  has  in  Paris, 
that  a  French  family  is  proverbially 
small ;  so  much  .so  that  the  contrary  is 
looked  upon  as  quite  exceptional,  which 
a  French  lady  of  our  acquaintance  spoke 
of  as  being  comme  lea  Anglais. 

It  was  not  long  after  our  attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
that  we  read  an  account  of  the  magniflcence 
of  a  house  in  Paris  belonging  to  a  lad^ 
whose  ambition  it  was  to  eclipse  all  her  ri¬ 
vals  in  luxe.  In  addition  to  the  boundless 
expenditure  which  she  lavished  upon  it, 
she  ordered,  it  was  said,  four  pictures  of 
herself  to  be  painted  after  a  peculiar  fash¬ 
ion,  which  shall  be  nameless.  In  one  of 
them,  which  has  been  completed,  she  is 
represented  as  Cleopatra,  as  she  rises  up 
in  her  unveiled  beauty  before  the  “  dull, 
cold-blooded  Caesar,”  into  whose  presence 
she  had  been  introduced  within  the  folds 
of  a  carpet  This  speaks  volumes,  and 
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needs  no  comment.  If  such  lionnes  are 
the  rage  of  the  fashionable  and  artistic 
world  of  Paris,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  there  should  bo  any  approximation 
to  an  entente  cordials  between  the  beau 
monde  and  the  demi  monde.  We  re¬ 
member  to  have  heard  some  years  ago  an 
Englishman,  who  had  marri^  a  foreign¬ 
er,  declare  that  he  would  never  allow  his 
wife  to  have  a  French  woman  for  her 
friend,  as  he  believed  there  was  scarcely 
one  good  one  among  them.  This  was  a 
sweeping  condemnation  against  which 
we  were  not  slow  to  protest,  because  we 
have  ourselves  known  several  who  arc 
examples  of  all  that  is  good  and  pure. 
But  after  the  revelations  that  have  lately 
been  made,  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that 
general  society  is  not  conspicuous  for  its 
morality. 

Paris  has  reached  a  climax  in  what  is 
generally  called  civilization  that  cannot 
be  surpassed.  She  has  adorned  and 
beautified  herself  with  a  rapidity  and 
splendor  that  are  without  a  parallel.  She 
is  the  most  beautiful  capital  in  the  world 
— the  queen  of  cities ;  she  has  put  out  of 
sight  all  that  can  offend  the  taste  of  the 
most  refined  critics  ;  she  has  driven  far¬ 
ther  and  further  back  all  the  signs  of  pov¬ 
erty  and  labor  which  might  offend  the 
eye  or  suggest  a  thought  inconsistent 
with  the  opulence  and  gayety  with  which 
it  is  her  desire  to  impress  her  visitors ; 
she- is  a  very  Sybarite  of  cities ;  but  with 
all  her  magnificence  of  decoration,  with 
all  her  lavish  outlay  and  ever-changing 
caprice,  which  constitutes  her  the  leader 
of  fashion  throughout  Europe,  she  carries 
within  herself  the  elements  of  her  own 
ruin,  which  cannot  be  far  distant  No 
society  can  last  long  which  is  so  rotten  at 
its  core,  where  profligacy  reigns,  and  all 
sense  of  propriety  is  at  a  discount. 

The  history  of  the  world  supplies  abun¬ 
dant  instances  of  cities  which  have  reach¬ 
ed  a  climax  of  refined  splendor,  and,  be¬ 
ing  lifted  up  in  their  pride,  have  over¬ 
looked  virtue,  and  have  been  dashed  to 
the  ground,  and  have  crumbled  to  ruin  ; 
nor  need  France  go  far  to  look  for  such 
an  example.  In  the  period  before  the 
great  French  Revolution  society  had  be¬ 
come  corrupt.  They  who  ought  to  have 
been  examples  of  virtue  made  use  of  their 
high  and  exalted  position  for  the  indul¬ 
gence  of  their  evil  passions,  and  saw  in 
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it  only  opportunities  for  a  vicious  life 
Even  now  men  tremble  at  the  recollection 
of  the  awful  judgment  that  fell  upon 
them,  which  has  left  that  fair  and  beau-  j 
tiful  country  in  a  state  of  ferment  from  j 
which  there  seems  to  be  no  repose,  and  i 
which  can  only  be  kept  under  by  the  firm 
hand  of  a  great  military  power  which  is  | 
ever  ready  to  repress  the  first  indication 
of  the  popular  mind  daring  to  think  for 
itself. 

We  have  said  that  there  is  a  deeper 
and  graver  question  underlying  the  pres* 
ent  aspect  of  society  in  Paris.  May  it 
not  be  that  there  is  throughout  society, 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  a  general  up¬ 
rising  against  restrictions  of  all  kinds!  | 
Freedom  and  liberty  are  the  watchwords 
of  all  parties  and  all  nations,  and  the 
separation  between  them  and  licentious¬ 
ness  and  license  is  very  narrow  and 
quickly  got  over.  Under  their  high- 
sounding  names  much  wrong  is  done ; 
spoliation  and  lawlessness  shelter  them¬ 
selves  there,  and  every  one  claims  for  | 
himself  the  right  to  do  what  seems  to  him  | 
good  in  his  own  eyes.  It  is  impossible  ; 
to  help  seeing  that  there  is  a  growing  dis- 1 
like  to  all  authority,  to  everything  which  ' 
imposes  a  fetter  upon  the  human  will. 
Children  are  quick  to  throw  oflF  the  re-  j 
Btraints  of  parental  authority ;  married  | 
people  to  live  more  separate  lives ;  schol-  j 
ars  to  sit  in  judgment  on  their  teachers ; 
congregations  to  dismiss  their  preachers ; 
the  clergy  to  set  at  nought  their  bishops ; 
politicians  to  foment  discord  and  rebel-  ^ 
lion  when  it  suits  their  purposes  to  do  I 
so.  The  disposition  to  reduce  the  law  j 
of  both  Church  and  State  down  to  the 
very  minimum  of  its  letter  is  one  of  the  j 
prevailing  faults  of  the  aga  The  first 
promptings  of  the  human  intellect  of  the  j 
present  day  is  to  dispute,  step  by  step,  i 
every  demand  which  is  made  upon  it  m  ; 
the  name  of  authority ;  and  we  believe  it  j 
to  be  this  temjier  which  tends  to  the  sev-  | 
erance  of  those  ties,  and  the  deprecia¬ 
tion  of  those  maxims  which  are  the  bond 
and  safeguard  of  society.  j 

There  are  certiun  usages  and  customs 
better  known  by  the  somewhat  indefinite 
term  of  the  convenances  of  society, which 
have  become  to  some  extent  law,  and 
have  a  prescriptive  right  to  our  respect¬ 
ful  attention  and  consideration.  Against 
these  the  mind  of  the  nineteenth  century 


rebels.  Old  customs  and  traditions  are 
treated  with  the  utmost  contempt  and  set 
at  nought,  and  in  the  manners  of  the 
rising  generation  there  is  expressed  the 
most  decided  resistance  to  that  delicacy 
of  thought  and  consideration  for  others 
which  formerly  served  to  make  men 
keep  out  of  sight  any  infringement  against 
good  morals.  It  may  be  said  that  the 
motive  was  low — that  it  was  a  mere  feel¬ 
ing  of  human  respect,  and,  as  such,  of 
but  little  value ;  yet,  even  if  so,  it  surely 
had  the  advantage  over  that  most  cul¬ 
pable  disregard  for  appearances  which 
leads  to  the  public  exhibition  of  vice.  In 
the  fact  that  men  dare  not  associate  pub¬ 
licly  with  vicious  companions  there  lies  a 
protest  on  the  part  of  society  in  general 
against  their  evil  doings;  but  the  mo¬ 
ment  they  cease  to  restrain  their  conduct 
within  duo  limits,  and  unblushingly  pur¬ 
sue  their  course,  and  society  still  tolerates 
them  and  winks  at  their  efifrontery,  there 
is  no  longer  any  safeguard  against  its  ut¬ 
ter  demoralization. 

We  owe  a  vast  debt  to  those  who 
have  raised  their  voices  in  condemnation 
of  the  attitude  of  the  beau  monde  towards 
the  demi  monde  of  Paris.  We  do  not 
entertain  the  opinion  held  by  some  that 
it  is  better  not  to  speak  of  these  things, 
but  simply  to  ignore  them  as  if  they  did 
not  exist ;  for  if  we  have  a  serious  mal¬ 
ady,  or  a  wound  in  any  part  of  our 
bodies,  we  do  not  gain  anything  by  pre¬ 
tending  that  we  have  it  not ;  and  we 
hold  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  revolution 
of  an  important  character  has  taken  place 
in  society. 

In  public  matters  there  is  nothing 
wrong  in  pointing  out  a  scandal  where  it 
exists.  To  ferret  out  a  neighbor’s  faults, 
and  to  expose  them  to  the  public  gaze, 
is  an  infringement  of  the  law  of  charity. 
But  that  which  is  a  blot  on  the  inter¬ 
course  of  individuals  with  each  other, 
chameleon  -  like,  changes  its  hue  alto¬ 
gether  when  it  becomes  a  question  of 
I  nation  against  nation.  National  cus- 
I  toms,  national  tastes,  national  faults,  are 
a  safe  mark  for  other  nations  to  hit  at 
pleasure.  In  the  first  place,  what  is 
national  is  more  or  less  public  property — 
there  is  no  exposure  of  “  secret  faults  ;  ” 
and  in  the  second  place,  the  principle  of 
self- protection  justifies  it,  because  we 
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may  avert  evil  from  ourselves  by  noting 
its  existence  and  its  ruinous  consequences 
elsewhere.  We  may  effect  a  kind  of 
moral  quarantine  by  which  dangerous 
and  polluting  influences  shall  he  kept  at 
a  distance.  It  becomes  a  duty  to  note 
and  comment  upon  the  signs  of  the  times, 
and  to  take  warning  from  every  false  step 
which  others  make.  •  We  may  thereby 
arrest  the  progress  of  evil  at  home,  and 
expose  the  snares  and  pitfalls  which  lie 
concealed  beneath  a  specious  exterior ; 
only  let  us  be  sure  ot  one  thing — that 
we  are  equally  clearsighted  as  to  our 
own  defects. 

“  O  wad  some  Power  the  giflie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  others  see  us, 

It  wad  frae  mony  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion.” 

There  is  no  fault  into  which  we  are 
more  apt  to  fall  than  that  of  being  keen 
to  detect  errors  and  sboi'toomings  in 
others,  and  slow  in  discovering  our  own. 
As  individuals,  we  have  no  right  to  do 
so.  But  the  law  which  b  intended  to 
seal  the  lips  of  those  who  are  addicted  to 
evil  speaking  has  no  such  restrictive  power 
where  nations  and  the  public  good  are 
concerned.  It  b  said  that,  as  a  rule,  no 
class  of  persons  is  so  censorious  as  the 
highly  moral.  There  b  something,  per¬ 
haps,  in  the  unassailableness  of  virtue  and 
morality  which  tempts  the  virtuous  to 
throw  stones ;  and  we  are  disposed  to 
think  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  all  na¬ 
tions,  but  especially  of  Englishmen,  to 
hold  the  customs,  traditions,  and  man¬ 
ners  of  all  other  countries  cheap. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  that,  with  all  our 
national  pride,  w’e  are,  in  many  instances, 
the  most  servile  copyists  of  the  French, 
and  it  will  be.  well  for  us  to  inquire 
whether  the  spirit  of  this  century  has 
not  led  us  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
which  we  so  justly  condemn  in  our 
neighbors.  Are  there  any  indications 
of  a  similar  movement  on  thb  side  of 
the  Channel !  Can  we  detect  any  signs 
and  sounds  of  its  advent  among  us? 
There  b  no  wisdom  in  throwing  dust 
in  our  own  eyes ;  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed,  and  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  there  are  sufficient  grounds 
for  apprehension. 

Not  many  years  ago  it  would  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  very  acme  of 


indecency  and  impudence  for  any  of  the 
thoughtless  young  men  who  abound, 
more  or  less,  in  every  capital,  to  recog¬ 
nise,  or  to  appear  even  to  notice  in  pub¬ 
lic,  any  of  those  fair  ‘‘  unfortunates  ”  who 
lie  in  wait  “  to  hunt  souls.”  They  would 
have  been  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
the  idea  that  their  mothers  or  sisters 
should  suspect,  much  more  know,  of 
their  having  formed  any  liaison  so  dan¬ 
gerous  and  disreputable.  But  such  ten¬ 
derness  of  conscience,  such  regard  for 
the  proprieties  of  life  scarcely  remains. 
It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  young 
man  to  appear  in  the  park  escorting  a 
“  celebrity  ”  of  this  kind,  and  as  be 

t)asse8  some  lady  of  hb  acquaintance,  to 
ill  hb  hat  in  courteous  recognition  of 
her,  as  though  there  were  nothing  to  be 
ashamed  of  in  his  companion.  Nor  b  it 
rare  for  a  popular  character  to  appear  at 
the  Opera,  exquisitely  dressed,  and  with 
some  pretence  of  modesty  in  her  attire, 
in  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  boxes, 
surrounded  by  her  admirers,  whose  rela¬ 
tives  witness  their  infatuation  from  the 
opposite  tier.  Nor  b  this  all.  The  very 
names  of  these  women  have  become  so 
notorious  that  they  are  in  the  mouths  of 
many  of  the  fast  young  ladies  of  our  beau 
monde-  How  they  have  come  to  such 
a  knowledge  let  others  tell ;  but  they 
speak  of  them,  of  their  **  turn  out,”  and 
their  horsemanship,  and  note  their  dress 
and  style,  and  can  tell  the  Skittles  ” 
ponies  at  a  distance,  and  the  precise  hour 
at  which  she  drives  into  the  park ;  how 
she  wears  her  hat ;  the  color  of  her  horse 
and  habit,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  dress 
after  her,  taking  their  cue  from  her,  as  if 
they  envied  her  her  power  of  attraction. 
It  b  notorious  that  many  of  the  changes 
which  we  have  witnessed  of  late  years  in 
hats  and  petticoats  have  originated  from 
celebrities  of  this  kind,  and  we  fear  it  is 
an  indication  of  a  disposition  on  the  part 
of  our  beau  monde  to  take  a  leaf  out  of 
the  book  of  the  beau  monde  of  Paris. 
There  was  also  a  symptom  of  a  like  ten¬ 
dency  in  the  strange  freak  which  so  en¬ 
grossed  all  our  fine  ladies  a  few  years 
ago,  when  nothing  would  satisfy  them 
but  “  a  night  at  Cremome.”  They  were 
possessed  b^  a  strange  and  most  ill-ad- 
vbed  curiosity  to  know  something  of  its 
attractions,  and  to  acquaint  themselves 
with  one  of  the  popular  haunts  of  the 
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demi  monde.  It  is  true  that  our  noble  ' 
couutrywomeu  shut  out  for  the  time  its 
usual  patronesses,  and  monopolized  it  to  ' 
themselves,  and  that  in  this  respect  they 
did  not  go  so.  deep  into  the  mire  as  our  | 
foreign  neighbors  would  have  done,  who 
would  have  preferred  it  un-Iiomfordized ; 
but  in  other  respects  it  exhibits  the  same 
tendency  to  overstep  the  barrier  between 
them  and  their  fr^  sisterhood,  which  we 
would  earnestly  implore  them  never  to 
lower  for  any  consideration.  We  think 
that,  taking  all  things  into  account,  the 
disposition  which  exists  to  trample  out 
of  sight  all  the  finer  lines  which  until 
latdy  regulated  the  social  intercourse  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  the  very  great  li¬ 
cense  which  is  given  to  the  tongue,  by 
which  the  fine  edge  of  modesty  is  blunt¬ 
ed,  we  shall  do  well  to  look  at  home  be¬ 
fore  we  are  so  loud  in  our  condemnation 
of  others.  Burns’s  lines  to  the  “  unco’ 
guid  ”  are  never  out  of  season 

“  A’  ye  wha  arc  sae  guid  yoursel, 

8ae  pious  and  sae  holy ; 

Ye’re  nocht  to  do  but  mark  and  tell 
Yer  neebours’  faults  and  folly.” 

If  we  have  as  yet  escaped  the  contami¬ 
nation  which  must,  we  fear,  precede  such 
an  act  as  that  by  which  the  beau  monde 
of  Paris  degraded  itself,  it  is  still  an  un¬ 
doubted  fact  that  we  are  not  standing  on 
such  a  pinnacle  of  superior  sanctity  and 
morality  that  we  can  reasonably  con¬ 
gratulate  ourselves  that  we  are  “  not  as 
other  men.” 


Fraaer’i  Magaxioe. 

AMONG  SOUTHWESTERN  CATHE- 
DRALS. 

I  AM  sitting,  quite  alone,  in  a  shabby 
comfortless  little  room,  dimly  lighted  by 
two  candles,  not  of  wax.  The  room  has 
a  low  ceiling :  the  walls  are  covered  with 
a  very  u^ly  paper.  The  fire  is  small, 
and  will  not  be  made  larger.  The  room 
is  on  the  level  of  the  street:  and  just 
«out8idef  close  at  hand,  there  is  a  noise  of 
loud  and  vulgar  laughing.  This  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  inn,  in  the  chief  street  of  a  little  town. 
I  have  had  dinner:  the  meal  was  solita¬ 
ry.  The  dinner  was  extremely  bad :  and 
the  hour  at  which  it  came  plainly  appear¬ 
ed  to  the  landlord  a  very  late  one.  I 
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have  written  several  letters,  and  dipped 
into  a  volume  of  dreary  theology,  the 
sole  volume  in  the  room.  An  hour  must 
pass  before  one  can  well  go  to  bed :  for 
It  is  only  nine  o’clock.  So  let  me  begin 
a  faithful  record  of  events  which  happen¬ 
ed  in  a  period  reaching  from  Monday 
morning  to  Saturday  night,  early  in  this 
month  of  October. 

At  six  o’clock  this  evening,  I  was  walk¬ 
ing  along  a  gravelled  path,  leading 
through  fields  to  the  west  The  grass 
was  very  rich  and  green :  far  more  so 
than  what  I  am  used  to  see.  There  was 
a  magnificent  sunset :  the  air  was  bright 
blue  overhead,  but  somewhat  thicker  in 
the  western  horizon,  where  all  was  glow¬ 
ing  red.  Around,  everywhere,  noble 
trees  ;  and  the  scene  was  shut  in  by  wavy 
hills.  A  solemn  bell  struck  the  hour,  in 
deep  tones.  Look  out  towards  the  sound  ; 
and  there,  in  the  twilight,  you  may  see 
three  massive  square  towers.  Let  us  go 
on  a  little,  and  we  approach  an  ancient 
dwelling  surrounded  by  a  wall,  and  a 
moat  The  wall  is  ivic^:  the  moat  is 
broad:  the  water  clear  as  crystal,  and 
not  deep.  Two  swans,  who  are  floating 
about  on  it,  by  turning  themselves  up 
in  an  ungraceful  manner,  can  reach  the 
ground  with  their  bills.  The  water  comes 
brawling  into  the  moat  by  a  little  cas¬ 
cade  ;  and  it  escapes  by  three  sluices,  on 
different  sides  of  the  large  square  space 
it  incloses.  Pollard  elms  of  great  age, 
the  leaves  thick  and  green  as  at  midsum¬ 
mer,  are  on  the  further  side  of  the  broad 
walk  which  here  skirts  the  water.  This 
moat  was  made  five  hundred  years  ago. 
Pass  on,  under  an  ancient  archway ;  pass 
into  a  great  square  expanse  of  green 
grass,  with  many  fine  trees.  The  grand 
cathedral  rises  in  the  midst:  all  round 
the  green  (that  is  the  name  here)  are  an¬ 
tique  houses.  There  is  a  charming  dean¬ 
ery  :  you  enter  it  by  passing  under  an 
arch,  and  find  yourself  in  an  inner  court, 
quaint  and  ivy-grown.  No  words  can 
express  the  glory  and  quietness  of  the 
place :  for  this  is  the  ancient  city  of 
Wells,  amid  the  hills  of  Somersetshire. 
The  moated  dwelling  is  the  episcopal 
palace.  There  dwelt  holy  Bishop  Ken : 
and  there  Dr'  Kidder,  who  was  found 
willing  to  take  the  place  from  which  that 
good  man  was  oast  out,  was  killed  by  the 
falling  upon  him  of  a  stack  of  chimneys, 
so 
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Vainly  ehoold  I  seek  to  express  the 
beauty  of  the  scenery,  or  the  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  Gothic  churches,  which  I 
have  seen  in  these  last  few  days.  There 
is  no  country  in  the  world  to  travel  in, 
after  all,  like  England.  And  though  this 
be  the  tenth  of  October,  you  might  have 
forgotten,  for  days  past,  that  it  was  not 
summer.  Bright  and  warm  has  been  the 
sunshine :  thick  and  green  the  trees ; 
though  sometimes  there  is  the  crisp  rus¬ 
tle  which  follows  the  foot  stepping  on  fall¬ 
en  leaves.  Yet  somehow  the  quiet  of  a 
cathedral  close  is  inconsistent  with  a  sol¬ 
itary  feeling  of  a  little-travelled  stranger  ; 
one  ought  to  feel  at  home  to  duly  be 
aware  of  the  genius  of  the  place.  F ar,  to¬ 
night,  is  the  writer  from  his  home :  and 
no  doubt  a  little  lonely  in  the  strange  place. 

Let  me  look  back  on  what  I  have  seen 
this  week :  it  has  been  a  great  deal  to  one 
accustomed  to  a  quiet  unvaried  life.  Sun¬ 
day  is  beyond  question  the  first  day  of 
the  week :  what  passed  on  that  day  need 
■ot  be  recorded.  On  Monday  morning, 
in  a  thick  white  fog,  1  entered  a  little 
steamer  at  the  landing-stage  at  Liver¬ 
pool.  The  steamer  carried  many  human 
beings  to  a  place  on  the  Cheshire  side  of 
the  Mersey,  named  Rock  Ferry.  There 
we  embarked  in  another  steamer:  and 
went  on,  out  into  the  river;  till  there 
loomed  ^ead  a  huge  shape,  quite  famil¬ 
iar,  though  never  seen  before.  It  was 
the  Great  Eastern:  and  up  its  side  did 
the  writer  go,  following  the  steps  of  its 
captain,  who  has  won  a  name  in  history. 
It  made  a  Scotchman  proud,  to  look  at 
the  brave,  quiet,  sensible  Scotch  face, 
which  reminded  one  a  good  deal  of  the 
portraits  of  George  Stephenson.  Well 
has  Sir  James  Anderson  earned  the  honor 
done  him  by  his  Queen.  It  must  have 
been  an  awful  charge,  that  great  vessel, 
with  her  crew  of  five  hundred  and  fifty 
men,  and  her  historic  burden  of  the  At¬ 
lantic  cable.  Yon  felt,  looking  at  the 
man,  with  what  implicit  confidence  you 
could  have  trusted  to  him  in  any  emer¬ 
gency  or  danger.  With  great  kindness 
and  clearness  he  explained  the  machin¬ 
ery  for  paying  out  and  picking  up  the 
cable.  He  told  how,  on  a  very  stormy 
night  of  pitchv  darkness,  he  stood  at  the 
extremity  of  the  stem  beside  the  wheel 
over  which  the  cable  was  passing,  but 
could  not  see  it  Only  a  fiuiit  phospho¬ 


rescent  point  of  light,  a  long  way  off, 
showed  where  the  cable  was  entering  the 
water.  He  told,  with  the  vividness  of 
reality,  of  the  tedious  endeavors  to  pick 
up  the  cable  of  the  former  year  from 
where  it  lay  three  miles  down  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  Atlantic.  At  last,  standing 
on  the  prow,  he  heard  a  stir  below,  look¬ 
ed  over,  saw  the  cable  fairly  there  above 
water ;  and  then,"  said  the  gallant  man 
in  his  quiet  way,  “I  was  very  thankful.” 
A  thing  to  be  wondered  at  was  how  the 
slender  cord  was  able  to  turn  all  that 
complex  apparatus  of  heavy  wheels. 

Good-bye  to  the  Great  Eastern  and 
its  brave  commander;  and  away  from 
Birkenhead,  by  railway,  in  the  bright 
sunshiny  day.  Not  long,  and  there  is 
not  unfamiliar  Chester  ;  on,  and  Wrex¬ 
ham,  with  its  grand  and  massive  church 
tower.  How  these  things  impress  the 
lover  of  Gothic  who  dwells  in  a  country 
of  churches  of  inexpressible  tmmperiness 
and  shabbiness !  I3y  Ruabon :  leave  on 
the  right  Llangollen,  for  Yarrow  must 
remain  unvisited  to-day.  Never  w’ero 
these  eyes  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a 
lovelier  country.  So  to  renowned  Shrews¬ 
bury,  on  the  famous  Severn.  Here  let  us 
stop  for  a  little,  and  have  a  walk  through 
the  town.  You  pass  from  the  railway 
station,  under  the  shadow'  of  an  ancient 
castle;  elevated  a  little,  on  the  right, 
is  a  considerable  Gothic  edifice  of  red 
stone:  if  you  ask  what  it  is  of  the 
same  man  whom  I  asked,  you  will  be  told 
“  Tl«e  College.”  Then  you  may  think 
of  head  master  Butler,  who  was  made  a 
bishop,  and  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  quite  as 
good  a  scholar,  the  head  master  of  to¬ 
day.  Quaint  old  wooden  houses  ;  queer 
names  of  streets:  one  is  called  Muri- 
vance.  Rapidly  let  the  eyes  be  feasted  : 
then  back  to  the  railway.  Oii,  for  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  two  hours  more.  *  You  must  pass 
Ludlow  unwillingly  in  the  failing  light : 
one  cannot  see  everything.  Then,  in 
the  dark,  Hereford  is  reached :  the  end 
of  the  day’s  pilgrimage.  Proceed  in  an 
omnibus  to  the  hotel :  there  you  may 
have  tea,  accompanied  by  mutton  chops. 
Afterwards  you  may  go  out  and  enjoy 
the  sensation  of  being  in  a  new  city, 
among  new  men :  and  in  the  starlight 
look  at  the  cathedral.  Cats,  however, 
are  the  only  creatures  who  see  an  edifice, 
or  any  other  object,  best  in  the  dark. 
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Next  day  was  a  lovely  summer  day : 
nothing  autumnal  in  the  air,  and  hardly 
anything  in  the  trees.  Ijet  us  be  up 
early,  and  have  a  good  walk  about  the 
city  before  the  hour  of  service.  By  the 
city  flows  the  Wye,  “the  babbling 
Wye.”  From  the  bridge  which  crosses 
it  you  have  a  fine  view  of  the  cathedral 
and  the  palace:  here  and  there,  about 
the  streets,  antique  houses  of  wood.  At 
ten  o’clock  let  ns  pass  into  the  cathedral, 
under  the  great  porch  leading  to  the 
nave:  let  os  enter  an  undistinguished 
name  in  the  large  volume  which  lies  on  a 
table  to  that  end ;  and,  obeying  the  be¬ 
hests  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  drop  into 
a  box  with  a  hole  in  the  lid  a  great  sum 
towards  the  complete  restoration  of  the 
sacred  building.  And  it  is  a  noble 
church,  nobly  restored :  at  least  in  so  far 
as  that  has  been  done  by  Mr.  George 
Gilbert  Soott  Wyatt,  unutterable  Van-  j 
dal,  put  up  that  execrable  western  front 
in  place  of  a  western  tower  and  spire 
which  fell.  Tlje  floor  is  of  tiles:  the 
roof  of  the  nave  is  illuminated :  there  is 
a  magnificent  rood-screen :  the  choir  is 
sacred  to  the  clergy  and  those  who  per¬ 
form  the  service :  the  congregation  sit  on 
rush-seated  chfurs  in  the  nave.  Pleasant 
it  was  to  the  writer,  who  seldom  hears 
choral  service  now,  when  those  whom  he 
had  seen  enter  their  vestry  a  few  minutes 
before  as  shabby  little  boys,  came  to  their 
places  in  procession  as  surpliced  choris¬ 
ters — twelve  of  them,  with  six  singing 
men,  making  the  double  choir  complete. 
The  congregation  was  small :  one  did  not 
feel  any  want  of  a  greater.  The  service 
was  beautifully  given :  the  music  was 
severely  simple:  and  how  the  noble 
praise  thrilled  through  one  to  whom  it 
can  never  grow  common  and  cheap! 
Pleasant,  too,  to  see  the  perfect  propriety 
of  demeanor  among  the  choristers:  it 
did  not  always  use  so  to  be  in  every 
cathedral  church.  There  was  an  anthem, 
admirably  sung.  I^et  it  be  confessed, 
one  thing  revived  the  writer.  Of  another 
communion,  because  dwelling  in  another 
country  and  within  the  bounds  of  another 
national  church,  he  felt,  looking  at  the 
noble  edifice  and  joining  in  the  noble 
service,  that  for  outward  dignity  and 
majesty,  we  in  the  North  have  nothing 
to  compare  with  this ;  and  he  felt  decid¬ 
edly  taken  down  and  humbled.  But  in 


a  little  he  was  cheered.  That  morning 
there  was  a  sermon !  Oh,  what  a  poor 
sermon !  Yes,  at  least  we  can  beat  this, 
he  thought ;  and  beat  it  by  uncounted 
degrees.  A  church  which  makes  the  ser¬ 
mon  too  much  the  great  thing  in  the 
worship  of  God,  is  likely  at  all  events  to 
give  you  good  sermons.  And  though 
the  South  may  have  its  great  preacher 
here  and  there,  yet  sure  it  is  that  the 
average  preaching  of  the  North,  in  many 
a  seedy  little  country  church,  is  just  as 
much  better  than  that  brief  but  unutter¬ 
ably  tedious  sermon  at  Hereford  Cathe¬ 
dral,  as  Hereford  Cathedral  is  better  than 
the  seedy  little  country  church. 

Walk  all  about  the  cathedral :  all  about 
the  close.  Deanery,  palace,  fine  trees, 
Wye:  grammar  school,  pleasant  walks 
by  river  side.  Pervade  the  town :  al¬ 
ready  it  has  grown  quite  familiar.  And 
as  day  declines,  depart  by  railway  to 
Gloucester,  distant  little  more  than  an 
hour ;  studying  on  the  way  the  photo¬ 
graphs  of  Hereford,  city  and  cathedral, 
which  you  may  buy  at  various  shops. 

Passing  through  the  lovely  English 
landscape,  at  last  you  may  look  out  on 
the  right :  there  is  the  city  of  Glouces¬ 
ter  :  there  the  great  square  tower  of  the 
cathedral.  Hasten  to  the  Bell:  let  the 
luggage  be  left :  we  are  just  in  time  for 
afternoon  service.  Again  the  train  of 
choristers:  here  the  music  was  much 
more  florid  than  at  Hereford,  and  (so  it 
seemed)  not  so  careful  and  good.  The 
church  is  a  noble  one :  the  eastern  win. 
dow,  which  has  a  curious  gray  sheen,  is 
as  large  as  any  in  England.  But  after 
trim  Hereford,  the  church  had  a  neglected 
look.  In  some  places  plaster  has  dropped 
from  the  roof:  plaster  which  should  never 
have  been  there.  And  after  brilliant  en¬ 
caustic  pavement,  the  rude  floor  of  stone 
in  choir  and  sanctuary  looked  poor.  Led 
by  an  intelligent  verger,  let  os  examine 
the  great  edifice :  the  strange,  rude 
crypt:  the  beautiful  cloisters.  Let  us 
ascend  to  the  triforium,  and  enjoy  the 
varied  views  of  choir  and  nave  thence  ob¬ 
tained.  Here  is  buried  the  murdered 
Edward  II. :  there  is  a  shrine  of  the 
richest  decorated  tabernacle  work :  a  re¬ 
cumbent  statue  of  the  poor  monarch, 
which  must  be  a  likeness :  there  is  inex¬ 
pressible  pathos  in  that  beautiful  but 
sorrowful  face.  Coming  forth  from  the 
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cathedral,  let  ns  pervade  the  close.  It ! 
ia  a  quiet  and  cbarroing  place.  The 
deanery,  built  up  to  the  west  end  of  the 
church,  is  striking:  the  palace,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  choir,  seems  an  ambi¬ 
tions  architectural  failure'.  Beautiful  is 
the  turf  and  rich  the  shrublwry  at  the  | 
east  end  of  the  choir :  quaint  and  pretty  | 
various  ancient  houses  in  which  cathe¬ 
dral  authorities  and  functionaries  dwell. 
Passing  out  of  the  close  towards  the  j 
west,  under  an  archway  you  come  on  the  | 
statue  of  Bishop  Hooper,  erected  on  the  | 
spot  where  he  was  burnt  *  | 

Various  shops  in  Gloucester  are  rich 
in  photographs  of  cathedrals  near  and  , 
distant  If  you  walk  down  towards  the  | 
Severn,  you  will  find  yourself  amid  the 
bustle  of  a  considerable  port  Docks  of 
no  small  size,  and  abundant  shipping,  I 
form  a  scene  in  contrast  tq  the  quiet  one  ' 
just  left  behind.  But  by  half  past  six  it : 
has  grown  dark:  so  to  the  Beil,  and 
have  dinner.  | 

The  next  day  was  Wednesday :  a  bean-  j 
tiful  warm  sunshiny  morning.  Be  early 
afoot :  pervade  the  city :  walk  about  the  \ 
close.  Never  seen  till  yesterday,  how 
familiar  it  looks  to-day;  and  we  sadly 
part  from  it  as  from  an  old  friend.  But , 
we  have  far  to  go  to-day ;  and  at  11.15 
A.M.  again  the  railway  train.  An  hour 
of  rapid  running,  without  a  st^,  through 
rich  green  fields :  Berkeley  Castle  is  off 
there  to  the  right :  and  here  is  busy  Bris¬ 
tol.  The  cathedral  here  is  poor :  but , 
there  is  St  Mary  Redcliffu,  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  parish  churches,  supe¬ 
rior  to  many  cathedrals.  Yet  there  is 
lacking  the  environing  close :  the  grand 
church  is  surrounded  by  dirty  streets. 
Here  Chatterton,  “  the  marvellous  boy,” 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  feverish  life :  , 
in  a  room  in  the  tower  he  declared  he 
found  the  Rowley  manuscripts.  To  the 
train  again;  by  Bath,  Westbury  (near 
which  on  a  hill  to  the  left  is  a  large  and 
quite  symmetrical  White  Horse  on  the 
hillside,  made  by  cutting  away  the  turf 
down  to  the  chalk),  and  Witham.  If 
you  are  fond  of  changing  carriages,  yon 
may  have  enough  of  it  here.  At  length, 
as  ^e  sun  is  declining  in  glory,  you  reach 
that  paragon  of  cathedral  cities  in  which 
I  am  writing — beautiful  Wells.  | 

I  have  litUe  doubt  that  if  one  were  to  ' 
live  at  Wells  for  several  months,  and 
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still  more  for  several  years,  the  quiet  lit¬ 
tle  city  would  come  to  look  and  to  feel 
like  anywhere  else.  But  now,  to  a 
stranger,  it  is  “an  unsubstantial,  fairy 
place.”  Hard  by  is  the  vale  of  Avalon 
and- the  ruins  of  Glastonbury :  all  round 
the  Mendip  Hills.  And  though  England 
can  boast  of  some  bigger  cathedrals,  no¬ 
where  will  you  find  one  of  more  exqui¬ 
site  beauty.  Nowhere,  too,  will  you  find 
the  ancient  cathedral  seat  so  much  like 
what  it  was  in  ancient  day^.  I  shall  not 
be  tempted  into  any  architectural  details : 
all  I  say  is.  Go  and  see  the  place,  and 
you  will  be  all  but  intoxicated  with  the 
loveliest  forms  of  Gothic  beauty. 

Here  I  ceased  for  the  night,  in  a  sort 
of  bewilderment  Next  morning  was  a 
cloudy  one,  with  flying  fleams  of  sun¬ 
shine.  Long  before  service,  let  us  enter 
the  magnificent  church  and  gaze  at  it 
It  is  in  exquisite  preservation.  The  light 
color  of  the  stone  of  which  the  shafts 
are  made  adds  to  their  airy  grace.  The 
four  great  piers  at  the  intersection  of  the 
transepts  threatened  to  yield  under  the 
pressure  of  the  central  tower ;  and  their 
bearing  power  was  increased  by  three 
curious  inverted  arches,  the  like  of  which 
I  believe  yon  will  not  see  in  England. 
It  was  a  graceful  disguising  of  a  defect : 
but  of  course  they  would  be  better  away. 
The  stalls  in  the  choir  are  of  stone :  an 
unusual  material,  but  the  effect  is  beau¬ 
tiful. 

It  is  near  the  hour  of  morning  ser¬ 
vice  ;  let  us  take  our  place.  Carelessly 
the  choir  straggles  in  ;  never  were  ar¬ 
rangements  more  slovenly.  The  little 
boys  come  in,  not  in  procession,  but  in  a 
huddled  heap :  in  a  little,  by  himself,  the 
clergyman  who  is  to  perform  the  service. 
Then  the  dean  and  the  canon  in  residence 
come  in  a  free  and  easy  way :  two  or 
throe  of  the  singing  men  rush  hastily 
after  them :  two  singing  men  scuttle  in 
after  service  has  begun.  It  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  contrast :  the  noble  church  and  the 
ostentatiously  irreverent  arrangements. 
The  music  was  good,  after  the  choir  got 
themselves  settl^  to  their  work.  But  if 
I  were  Dean  of  Wells,  there  should  bo  a 
thorough  turn-over,  and  that  without  a 
day’s  delay.  Slovenly,  slovenly ! 

NVorship  over,  let  us  see  every  comer 
of  the  church :  then  climb  a  winding 
stair  in  a  transept  wall ;  walk  along  the 
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Htone  roof  of  the  transept,  the  lofty 
wooden  one  still  far  above  yonr  head. 
Climb  higher  and  higher,  till  you  come 
out  to  daylight  on  the  top  of  the  great 
central  tower.  The  first  thing  that  will 
strike  you  is  not  the  grand  prospect :  it  is 
the  rnsty  creaking  of  the  four  weather¬ 
cocks,  one  on  each  pinnacle  :  the  sound 
is  eerie.  Look  round.  A  richly- wooded 
green  country,  with  undulating  hills.  To 
the  west,  the  vale  of  Avalon  :  that  pyram¬ 
idal  hill  is  Glastonbury  Tor,  three  miles 
off.  Below,  on  the  left  hand,  the  clois¬ 
ters  :  beyond,  the  palace,  with  its  moat, 
and  expanse  of  greensward.  On  the 
other  Bide  the  deanery,  and  the  vicar’s 
close,  with  a  bridge  leading  from  it  across 
the  road  into  the  cathedral.  The  coun¬ 
try  round  seems  to  be  all  grass.  One 
turret  of  the  tower  has  a  bell  whereon  a 
hammer  strikes  the  hour,  bein^  pulled  by 
a  wire  from  below.  The  cloisters  have 
perpendicular  tracery.  In  the  middle 
space  there  is  an  ancient  yew.  An  am¬ 
phitheatre  of  hills  closes  in  all  the  scene. 
Oh!  hard-working  Scotland,  where  no 
one,  except  a  few  folk  of  political  in¬ 
fluence,  is  paid  without  toiling  rigidly 
for  it,  when  will  you  have  such  retreats 
for  learning  and  religion,  combined  with 
very  little  to  do. 

I  esteem  Wells  as  the  climax  of  my 
little  journey,  though  I  went  next  to 
Salisbury.  I  did  not  leave  Wells  till  I 
had  gone  over  the  beautiful  church  of  St. 
Cuthbert,  which  is  partially  restored. 
Not  completely,  because  the  dissenters 
will  not  agree  to  a  church-rate.  I  thought 
of  the  Cathedral,  and  of  the  vale  of  Ava¬ 
lon,  and  could  but  hold  up  the  hands  of 
wonder,  and  exclaim  Dissenters  here !” 
Two  hours  and  a  half  by  railway  to  Salis¬ 
bury.  Hasten  to  the  close :  let  the  most 
intelligent  of  vergers  conduct  you  through 
the  famous  church.  Dare  we  say.  Dis¬ 
appointed  T  1  do  not  allude  to  the  hor¬ 
rible  arrangement  of  the  old  monuments, 
one  in  each  bay  of  tlie  nave,  on  the 
floor,  midway  between  the  piers  ;  nor  to 
the  stalls  of  shabby  deal,  painted  brown  ; 
nor  to  the  ugly  way  in  which  the  I^ady 
Chajiel  has  been  thrown  into  the  choir. 
Even  looking  at  the  vast  building,  with 
its  double  transept,  and  its  spire,  the  loft¬ 
iest  in  England,  1  could  but  vaguely  say, 
that  I  have  seen  cathedrals  which  im¬ 
pressed  mo  infinitely  more.  Long  neg¬ 


lect  laid  its  hand  on  the  ^reat  church,  till 
Bishop  Denison  took  it  in  hand.  Much 
work  13  going  on  now :  the  west  front  is 
concealed  by  scaffolding,  and  great  saws 
are  cutting  stone  at  its  base :  but  there 
is  a  vast  deal  yet  to  do.  Rather,  to  un¬ 
do.  The  execrable  hand  of  Wyatt  has 
been  here^  obliterating  and  destroying. 
The  spire,  of  near  four  hundred  feet,  is 
a  good  deal  off  the  perpendicular ;  at  the 
capstone  it  is  two  feet  to  the  south  and 
near  a  foot  and  a  half  to  the  west  No 
further  deviation  has  occurred  for  many 
years.  The  close  is  large.  The  ancient 
deanery  is  opposite  the  west  front  of 
the  church ;  the  palace  stands  within 
grounds  of  moderate  extent  near  the 
Lady  Chapel.  The  present  bishop  has 
published  to  the  world  his  profound  con¬ 
viction  that  it  was  not  his  good  luck  that 
placed  him  there :  it  would  be  gratifying 
to  many  if  he  would  inform  them  what 
else  did  it.  Assuredly  it  could  not  have 
been  his  skill  in  conducting  a  controver¬ 
sial  correspondence.  Sorry,  indeed,  is 
the  figure  ho  makes  in  the  hands  of  S. 
G.  O. 

Two  miles  from  Salisbury  is  Beraerton, 
hallowed  by  the  memory  of  George  Her¬ 
bert:  a  mile  further  towards  the  west 
is  Wilton,  where  a  beautiful  Byzantine 
church  was  built  a  few  years  ago  by  the 
late  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  One  regrets 
I  that  so  much  cost  should  have  been  lav¬ 
ished  on  a  building  of  an  inferior  style  ; 
however  splendid  a  specimen  of  that 
style  it  may  be.  And  eight  miles  from 
I  the  graceful  cathedral  of  a  somewhat 
I  wearisome  perfection,  you  will  find  the 
grandest  specimen  of  the  rudest  of  all 
architecture.  There,  in  the  plmn,  is  mys¬ 
terious  Stonehenge :  awful  memorial, 
but  of  whom  we  know  not.” 

Stay  at  the  White  Hart.  In  the 
evening,  after  dark,  you  may  pervade 
the  city,  not  without  its  bustle  and  stir. 
Next  day,  as  long  as  may  be,  saunter 
about  the  close,  and  look  at  the  cathedral 
from  all  points  of  view.  Again  wander 
through  its  interior.  I  am  mistaken  if 
yon  do  not  depart  vaguely  disappointed. 

So  to  the  never-failing  train.  Basing¬ 
stoke,  Famborough,  on  the  skirts  of  Al¬ 
dershot  camp ;  and  in  the  gathering  dark 
approach  awful  London  ;  awful  with  its 
vast  bulk  and  ceaseless  whirl  4o  such  as 
dwell  amid  quiet  scenes ;  awful  with  its 
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contrasts  of  the  greatest  luxary  and  the  | 
most  abject  poverty.  Here  is  Waterloo  , 
Station :  enter  the  rapid  hansom.  And,  ! 
speeding  this  Saturday  evening  towards  | 
the  place  of  sojourn,  look  back  to  Mon-  j 
day  morning,  and  try  to  recall  what  has 
been  beheld  since  then.  You  give  it  up, 
confused.  A.  K.  H.  B. 


All  the  Tear  Round. 


AN  EVIL  THURSDAY. 


OM  RECORD  IK  TEnCK. 


■  CUAPTER  I. 


The  clock  of  the  Frari  at  Venice  was 
striking  three  *  on  Thursday,  the  23d 
February,  1525.  It  was  carnival  time. 
On  the  little  bridge  which  leads  from  the 
square  or  piazza  of  Santa  Maria  del  Frari 
to  the  gateway  of  the  Palazzo  Zeno,  a 
man  stood  with  a  matchlock  in  his  hand. 
He  was  shortly  joined  W  another  man 
enveloped  in  a  mantle.  The  new  comer 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  former. 
Almost  immediately  a  report  was  heard  ; 
the  man  in  the  mantle  fell  heavily  on  the 
steps  of  the  bridge ;  the  man  of  the 
matchlock  fled  rapidly  through  the  little 
Piazza  Zeuo,  leaving  his  weapon  with 
the  match  still  burning  on  the  ground. 

The  whole  transaction  was  observed 
by  two  of  the  guardians  of  safety,  or 
police,  who  hastened  to  the  spot  One 
of  them  stopped  to  give  what  assistance 
he  oould  to  the  wounded  man ;  the  other 
gave  chase  to  the  assassin. 

The  dying  man  thrust  back  the  police 
agent,  who  was  endeavoring  to  loosen 
his  cloak  to  disoover  the  wound,  with 
his  arm,  and,  with  a  broken  voice,  ex¬ 
claimed  : 

“Ziobat — il  viluppo— -disegni !  ”  that 
is  to  say,  “Thursday — the  case — draw¬ 
ings.” 

“Signore,”  retorted  the  police  agent, 
“  we  know  that  this  is  Thui^ay  ;  never 
mind  the  papers  and  drawings ;  let  me 
examine  your  wound.” 

“  Ziob^  I-  say,”  replied  the  dying 
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man. 

He  made  a  prodigious  effort  to  say ' 

*  According  to  oar  Engliith  calculation,  this  | 
would  be  eight  o'clock  in  the  erening.  | 

t  Ziobk,  in  the  Venetian  dialect,  means  Thurs- ; 
day. 
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something  else ;  but  the  blood  gushed 
from  his  mouth,  and  prevented  utterance. 
Two  slugs  had  passed  through  his  lungs. 
With  a  convulsive  spasm,  his  head  fell 
heavily  on  the  flag-stones.  He  was  dead. 

Such  was  the  offlcial  report  of  the  po¬ 
lice-agent,  Menego. 

The  other  agent  was  meantime  in  hot 
pursuit  of  the  assassin.  The  latter  was 
young  and  active,  and  fear  added  speed 
to  his  natural  agility.  The  festivities  of 
the  carnival  had  attracted  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  population  of  Venice  to  the 
Place  of  St  Mark,  and  the  narrow  streets 
were  almost  deserted.  After  many  wind¬ 
ings,  the  assassin  reached  the  Orand 
Canal,  near  the  Church  of  St.  Sylvestre. 
He  threw  himself  into  a  gondola  that  was 
tied  to  one  of  the  posts,  and  made  for 
the  opposite  side  of  the  canal,  handling 
his  oar  in  a  manner  which  denoted  that 
he  was  no  novice  in  the  art  The  few 
seconds  lost  in  unloosing  the  gondola 
enabled  the  police  agent  to  get  a  closer 
view  of  him.  He  saw  that  he  was  in  the 
dress  of  a  student.  Something  shining, 
which  hung  by  his  side,  and  which  re¬ 
sembled  one  of  those  tin  cases  in  which 
the  licentiates  of  the  University  of  Padua 
were  wont  to  carry  their  diplomas,  con¬ 
firmed  the  police  agent  in  the  idea  that 
he  was  a  member  of  that  university.  His 
face  was  concealed  by  a  mask,  and  the 
darkness  prevented  the  agent  seeing  more. 

On  the  reiterated  shouts  of  the  police 
agent,  a  boatman  who  was  slumbering  at 
the  other  side  of  the  canal,  on  the  steps 
of  the  Loredano  Palace,  got  up,  rubbing 
his  eyes,  and,  half  asleep,  asked  what 
was  the  matter.  Menego  finally  made 
up  his  mind  to  continue  the  pursuit,  but 
returned  in  less  than  five  minutes,  saying 
he  had  lost  all  traces  of  the  man  in  the 
crowd  near  St.  Mark's. 

The  police  agent,  finding  the  chase 
was  up,  returned  to  his  comrade  to  draw 
^  an  official  report  of  the  transaction. 
They  put  the  d^  body  into  a  gondola, 
and  conveyed  it  to  the  chief  police  office 
of  the  St.  Pol  district,  in  which  the  mur¬ 
der  had  been  committed.  All  the  police 
agents  were  out  on  duty  to  prevent  riots 
among  the  maskers,  and  to  keep  order. 
Two  hours  elapsed  before  a  small  number 
oould  be  sent  out  with  the  very  imper¬ 
fect  description  of  the  assassin  given  by 
the  two  who  witnessed  the  crime.  There 
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were  more  than  two  thousand  students 
from  the  University  of  Padua  on  that 
night  enjoying  themselves  at  the  thea¬ 
tres,  public  b^ls,  and  places  of  refresh¬ 
ment. 

The  Thursday  of  the  carnival  week 
was  always  a  great  day  with  the  students 
of  Padua.  Headed  by  a  band  of  music, 
they  marched  at  midday  in  procession 
through  the  streets  without  committing 
any  excesses ;  but  at  night,  despite  the 
heavy  penalties  they  were  liable  to,  they 
gave  rein  to  the  wildest  orgies,  much 
to  the  alarm  and  disgust  of  the  more 
sober  citizens  of  Venice.  On  the  Friday 
morning,  a  flotilla  of  gondolas,  gayly 
decked  with  flags,  took  them  back  to  the 
mainland,  and  the  remainder  of  the  car- , 
nival  belonged  to  the  citizens  of  Venice. 

At  the  police  office,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  murdered  man  was  one  Antonio 
Toldo,  a  rich  jeweller,  domiciled  at  San 
Salvador.  A  silver  chain  round  his  neck, 
and  a  well-furnished  purse  in  his  pocket, 
showed  that  the  murder  was  not  accom¬ 
panied  by  robbery ;  the  motive  was, 
therefore,  to  be  attributed  to  hatred  or 
revenge.  A  letter  in  the  pocket-book  of 
the  defunct  proved  that  he  had  been  en¬ 
ticed  into  a  trap.  This  letter,  written  in 
the  Brescian  dialect,  and  evidently  in  a 
disguised  hand,  ran  thus : 

“  Se^  Antonio,  if  on  Thursday  at  eight 
o’clock  precisely  you  will  come  to  the 
Campo  Zeno,  near  the  Church  of  the 
Frari,  an  individual,  who  takes  an  inter¬ 
est  in  all  deceived  husbands,  will  put  you 
in  possession  of  the  papers  you  are  anx¬ 
ious  to  obtain.  You  must  burn  them, 
though  they  are  masterpieces,  and  he 
whom  you  have  persecute  has  forgiven 
you  your  ill-will.” 

This  document,  with  the  official  report 
of  the  inquest  on  the  body,  with  the 
clothes  of  the  victim,  and  the  matchlock, 
were  placed  in  safe  custody  at  the  police 
office. 

The  night  was  pretty  far  advanced 
when  the  two  agents  who  witnessed  the 
murder  started  to  see  if  they  could  find 
any  indications  to  put  them  on  the  track 
of  the  assassin.  About  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  Menego  was  attracte<l  by  the 
noise  made  by  a  number  of  students, 
seated  inside  a  small  wine-shop  in  a  little 
street  near  the  Church  of  St  Moses.  One 
of  these  students,  standing  on  the  table. 


I  was  addressing  the  others  in  a  burlesque 
harangue,  which  elicited  shouts  of  laugh- 
:  ter  and  the  applause  of  his  audience. 

I  “  Long  life  to  Pascal  Zioba !”  was  re- 
,  peatedly  shouted  by  the  admiring  stu- 
I  dents,  who  drank  the  health  of  the  ora- 
I  tor.  The  name  caught  the  ear  of  the 

Eolice  agent,  who  remembered  the  bro- 
en  words  of  Toldo,  who  twice  repeated 
^  the  word  Zioba.  Menego’s  intellect  was 
none  of  the  brightest,  and  he  dared  not 
arrest  the  student  on  simple  suspicion. 

I  He  satisfied  himself  with  taking  a  long 
I  searching  look  at  the  features  of  the 
;  young  man,  that  he  might  recognize  him 
again.  He  then  returned  to  the  office 
for  instructions  as  to  whether  be  should 
arrest  him  or  not.  He  was  ordered  to 
do  so  at  once,  and,  accompanied  by  two 
i  or  three  others,  he  hastened  to  the  wine- 
!  shop.  But  the  sun  had  meantime  risen, 

I  the  wine-shop  was  closed,  and  the  flotilla 
of  the  students  was  already  ploughing 
the  waves  of  the  blue  Adriatic,  on  its 
way  to  the  mainland. 

On  the  morrow,  a  lady  dressed  in  deep 
mourning,  and  of  remarkable  beauty,  pre¬ 
sented  herself  at  the  criminal  court,  and, 
throwing  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  magis¬ 
trates,  sobbing,  implored  justice  and  re¬ 
venge  for  the  murder  of  her  husband, 

I  Antonio  Toldo  ;  she  said  that  she  would 
place  one  half  of  her  fortune  at  the  dis¬ 
posal  of  the  judges  to  discover  the  assas¬ 
sin.  The  magistrates  requested  the  beau- 
i  tiful  Lncrezia  Toldo  to  nse,  promised  her 
that  the  murder  of  her  husband  should 
be  avenged,  showed  her  the  reports  al¬ 
ready  made,  and'  the  measures  which  had 
been  taken,  and  assured  her  that  the 
most  pressing  orders  had  been  given  to 
discover  the  murderer.  A  few  days  after- 
'  wards,  a  gondola  full  of  police  agents 
conveyed  to  Venice,  to  the  Prison  of  the 
Forty,  the  student  Pascal  Ziobii,  who  had 
been  arrested  at  Padua.  Among  his  pa¬ 
pers  a  portfolio  was  found  containing 
pen-and-ink  sketches ;  most  of  the  draw¬ 
ings  represented  a  woman  who  bore  a 
strong  resemblance  to  Lucrezia  Toldo. 
Pascal  was  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
had  not  yet  taken  his  degree,  consequent¬ 
ly  had  no  diploma ;  but  it  was  proved 
that  on  the  Thursday  in  question  he  wore 
the  dress  of  a  doctor  of  law,  and  amused 
himself  during  the  whole  of  the  night  in 
l>erforming  the  part  of  such  a  personage. 
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These  indications  seemed  of  a  nature 
to  lead  to  a  discovery  of  the  truth  ;  but 
the  accused,  on  the  very  first  examina¬ 
tion,  triumphantly  refuted  every  suspi¬ 
cious  circumstance,  and  caused  the  great¬ 
est  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  the  judges. 
He  called  as  witness  a  girl  of  Padua, 
who  avowed  herself  to  be  Ziobii’s  mis¬ 
tress,  and  that  she  sat  to  him  as  a  model. 
As  the  features  of  this  girl  bore  a  still 
more  striking  resemblance  to  the  pen- 
and-ink  drawings  than  those  of  Lucrezia 
Toldo,  the  truthftilness  of  this  witness 
could  not  be  called  in  question. 

The  commission  of  inquiry  sent  for 
Lucrezia  and  confronted  her  with  ^the 
accused.  They  looked  fixedly  at  each 
other,  and  declared  it  was  the  first  time 
they  had  met  The  physiognomy  of 
Lucrezia  did  not  betray  the  slightest 
emotion ;  but  as  she  len  the  court  the 
widow  of  Antonio  Toldo  burst  into  tears, 
declaring  that  her  husband  would  never 
be  avengfed,  as  that  man  could  not  be 
the  murderer ;  she  had  never  seen  his 
face  before. 

The  fair  ladies  of  Venice  being  cele¬ 
brated  for  skilful  intrigue,  and  their  mor¬ 
als  not  above  suspicion,  the  magistrates 
ordered  the  most  minute  inquiries  to  be 
made  respecting  the  antecedents  of  Lu- 
crezia.  They  all  turned  in  favor  of  that 
lady.  Not  only  had  she  never  been 
known  to  have  been  concerned  in  an 
affair  of  gallantry,  but  on  this  point  she 
affected  a  severity  almost  amounting  to 
prudery,  so  much  so  that  she  had  broken 
off  all  intercourse  with  her  mother  on 
account  of  an  affair  which  created  some 
scandal  ten  years  previously.  In  vain  at 
different  times  had  her  mother  endeavor¬ 
ed  to  procure  a  reconciliation.  The  idea 
of  complicity  between  Pascal  Ziob4  and 
the  widow  of  Messer  Antonio  was  there¬ 
fore  given  up  as  inadmissible. 

Nor  did  the  matchlock  throw  any  light 
upon  the  transaction.  Pascal  declared 
that  he  never  was  in  possession  of  fire¬ 
arms.*  The  armorers  of  Venice  and 
Padua  stated  that  it  had  not  come  from 
their  workshops.  They  presumed  it  was 
of  Milanese  fabrication,  and  the  letter  G, 
inlaid  in  mother-of-pearl  in  the  stock, 
showed  that  it  had,  in  all  probability, 
been  made  to  special  order.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  this  weapon  had  been  kept  in  some 
wealthy  house  as  a  relic. 


[April, 

When  the  circumstances  attending  the 
perpetration  of  the  crime  were  entered 
into,  the  accused  brought  forward  in 
evidence  a  band  of  students  with  whom 
he  was  in  the  Place  of  St  Mark  precisely 
at  the  hour  the  murder  was  committed. 
It  is  true  Zioba  had  left  his  comrades  for 
a  few-  minutes,  and  it  was  proved  that 
the  man  who  struck  the  hours  at  the 
Frari  did  so  after  all  the  other  clocks  had 
struck;  but  the  distance  between  the 
Zeno  Palace  and  the  square  of  St.  Mark 
would  take  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  as 
much  to  return,  and  unless  he  had  wings 
at  his  heels,  Pascal,  with  all  his  agility, 
could  not  have  done  the  distance  in  the 
short  time  he  was  absent  It  was  ob¬ 
served  that  he  appeared  heated  on  his 
return,  but  the  carnival  was  at  its  height, 
and  there  were  numbers  of  students  as 
heated  as  himself,  and  the  gayety  and 
unembarrassed  go^-humor  he  displaye<l 
could  not  give  ground  for  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  just  committed  a  murder. 
This  plea  of  an  alibi  threw  the  court  into 
additional  perplexity. 

There  still  remained  the  anonymous 
letter  which  had  drawn  Antonio  Toldo 
into  the  snare.  Whether  it  was  that  the 
handwriting  was  skilfully  diguised,  or 
that  it  was  by  another  hand,  no  resem¬ 
blance  could  ^  traced  to  that  of  the  stu¬ 
dent.  The  letter,  moreover,  was  written 
in  the  Brescian  dialect,  and  none  had 
ever  heard  Pascal  Ziobk  make  use  of  that 
dialect.  Despite  all  these  doubts,  the 
prisoner  was  remanded,  and  his  trial  or¬ 
dered  to  take  place  in  due  form  before 
the  Court  of  the  Forty. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Pascal,  in  reply  to  the  questions  of  his 
judges,  gave  the  following  narrative  of 
the  history  of  his  early  years  : 

“  As  far  back  as  his  memory  went,  he 
had  recollections  of  a  magnificent  palace 
in  which  he  dwelt,  in  a  chamber  hung 
with  tapestry,  where  two  women  had 
care  of  him.  lie  drew  from  this  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  he  belonged  to  some  noble 
family  on  the  mainland.  One  day  there 
was  a  great  uproar  in  the  palace.  He 
heard  shrieks  and  the  sounci  of  cannon 
and  musketry.  A  frightened  maid-ser¬ 
vant  carried  him  off  in  her  arms,  and  hur¬ 
ried  through  the  streets,  which  were  full 
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of  soldiers.  The  town  was  doubtless  be¬ 
ing  pillaged.  In  the  midst  of  the  tumult 
he  did  not  know  what  became  of  him. 
After  an  interval,  of  which  he  had  no  reo-  ! 
ollection,  he  found  himself  in  company  i 
of  a  band  of  gipsies,  intrusted  to  the  I 
care  of  a  young  gipsy  lass,  who  used  I 
to  beat  him  and  half  starve  him.  At  a  I 
halt  of  these  gipsies  near  Bassano,  he  hid 
himself  in  some  bushes  ;  and  the  gipsies, 
being  obliged  to  decamp,  left  him  l^hind. 
A  peasant  woman  found  him,  and  took 
him  home  with  her.  She  was  atill  alive  ; 
her  name  Marcellina  Aliga.  He  knew  i 
that  his  name  was  Pas<^,  and  as  the : 
good  woman  had  found  him  on  the  Bas- : 
sano  road  on  a  Thursday,  she  gave  him  ' 
the  byname  of  Ziobti,  which  he  had  { 
kept  ever  since,  and  by  which  he  was ! 
known  at  the  university.  Marcellina  was 
very  fond  of  him,  and  he  still  loved  her  ! 
with  the  affection  of  a  son.  One  day, ' 
two  gentlemen,  in  hunting  costume,  en-  I 
tered  her  cottage  to  rest  themselves. 
Wine  and  fruit  were  laid  before  theni. 
One  of  the  two,  who  was  no  other  than 
the  celebrated  painter  Titian,  having  scru¬ 
tinized  his  (Pascal’s)  countenance,  pro¬ 
posed  that  he  should  go  with  him  to 
Venice,  saying  he  wished  to  take  his 
portrait'  Marcellina  allowed  him  to  go, 
and  he  accompanied  Titian.  That  great 
master  took  a  liking  to  him,  gave  him 
lessons,  and  found  that  he  had  some 
taste  for  the  noble  art  he  cultivated.  He  I 
became  one  of  his  pupils,  and  had  the  I 
honor  of  working  at  the  decorations  of 
the  Hall  of  the  Grand  Council.  As  a 
reward  for  his  labor,  and  at  the  request 
of  his  master,  the  most  noble  Council  of 
Ten  granted  him  an  annual  pension  of ' 
fffty  ducats  for  a  term  of  ten  years.  At : 
the  expiration  of  four  years  the  deco-  ' 
rations  were  completed.  Thanks  to  the  i 
generosity  of  the  noble  lords,  he  had  a 

Emsion  and  the  means  of  a  livelihood.  ! 

y  the  interest  of  Titian,  he  was  admit- 1 
ted  to  the  University  of  Padua,  though  he 
had  no  family  papers  or  certiticate  of  his  ' 
birth  to  show.  This  was  in  1623,  and 
from  his  appearance  he  was  put  down  ' 
as  seventeen  years  of  age.  This  is  all ; 
that  he  could  tell  their  lordships  re8{)ect- 1 
ing  his  origin  and  his  diildhood.”  i 

The  peasant  woman  of  Bassano  was  | 
sent  for,  and  fully  corroborated  Pascal’s  j 
statement 


Since  the  commencement  of  the  trial, 
a  notice  was  posted  up  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Rialto,  inviting  all  persons  who  had 
any  knowledge  of  Pascal  to  present  them¬ 
selves  before  the  Forty.  Various  indi¬ 
viduals  gave  information  of  no  moment 
Among  the  number,  however,  who  gave 
voluntary  testimony,  we  find  the  name 
of  the  celebrated  Titian. 

“  Pascal,”  said  the  great  painter,  “  was 
one  of  my  best  pupils.  He  was  a  first- 
rate  draughtsman.  I  recognized  in  him 
that  innate  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
secrets  of  our  art,  without  which  no  man 
can  become  a  great  painter.  The  figures 
sprang,  as  it  were,  naturally  to  life  under 
the  fingers  of  this  boy,  as  if  be  had  im¬ 
bibed  the  art  with  bis  mother’s  milk. 
In  the  great  picture  which  the  Supreme 
Council  deigned  to  command  of  me, 
representing  the  defeat  of  the  Emperor 
Frederick,  one  of  my  greatest  work^  the 
group  in  which  Prince  Otbo  is  taken 
prisoner  and  brought  before  the  Admiral 
of  this  most  serene  Republic  was  entirely 
drawn  by  Pascal  Ziobk.  After  thrice 
drawing  it,  I  was  not  satisfied  with  my 
own  work,  and  put  it  up  to  competition 
among  my  pupils ;  and  it  was  from 
Zioba’s  sketch  that  1  gave  the  last  touch 
to  this  picture,  so  difficult  in  conception 
that  no  artist  before  me  ventured  to  un¬ 
dertake  it* 

“  I  founded  great  hopes  on  Pascal  as 
an  honor  to  my  profession.  Like  myself, 
he  painted  from  love  of  the  art,  and  not 
for  lucre ;  but,  with  regret,  I  found  that 
he  had  not  sufficient  ambition  of  glory, 
and  entertained  no  wish  to  see  his  name 
inscribed  on  the  list  of  great  masters. 
Some  extraordinary  idea  that  he  was  of 
noble  birth  continually  haunted  him.  He 
fancied  he  should  some  day  discover  his 
parents,  whom  he  believed  to  be  great 
lords.  This  folly  ruined  his  career.  As 
soon  as  he  received  hb  small  pension,  he 
expressed  a  wish  to  enter  the  university, 
to  learn  things  stranger  to  our  art  My 
remonstrances  were  in  vain.  He  replied, 
good-humoredly,  that,  should  it  please 
God,  he  would  one  day  order  pictures 
from  me  to  the  amount  of  ten  thousand 
ducats,  to  celebrate  his  coming  of  age. 
I  left  him  to  his  folly ;  but  as  I  loved  the 

*  This  picture  of  Titian  was  destroyed  in  the 
fire  of  the  ducal  palace  in  1572. 
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boy,  I  exerted  mjrsdf  to  get  him  admit¬ 
ted  into  the  university.  Pascal  Ziobii 
led  a  regular  life ;  he  had  no  hatreds  or 
quarrels,  not  from  mildness  of  character, 
for  he  is  rather  hasty  in  temper  than 
otherwise,  but  from  deep-rooted  pride. 
His  disposition  was  lively  and  amusing ; 
but  with  all  his  good-humor,  he  always 
showed  that  he  considered  himself  su¬ 
perior  to  his  companions.  Unless  any¬ 
thing  should  transpire  to  alter  my  opin¬ 
ion,  I  believe  him  incapable  of  commit¬ 
ting  a  murder.”  • 

In  his  reply  to  the  judges,  the  accused 
showed  the  most  remar^ble  assurance 
and  presence  of  mind.  The  only  charge 
that  remained  against  him  was  the  broken 
words  of  the  dying  man.  Those  three 
words,  “  Zioba  —  il  viluppo  —  disegni,” 
the  magistrates  interpret^  as,  Zioba  is 
the  name  of  my  murderer ;  you  will  rec¬ 
ognize  him  by  the  case  he  carries  on  his 
shoulder,  and  in  which,  instead  of  a  diplo¬ 
ma,  there  are  drawings.”  This  explanation 
appeared  probable ;  but  Pascal  construct¬ 
ed  a  dozen  phrases  with  the  same  words, 
all  of  which  might  be  equally  probable. 

“  But,”  said  the  chief  magistrate,  “  the 
name  of  the  accused  is  Ziobii,  and  it  is  a 
very  uncommon  name.” 

“  That  is  true,”  replied  Pascal ;  “  but 
there  is  a  Thursday  in  every  week.  If, 
instead  of  Zioba,  Messer  Antonio  had 
said  Doge,  would  you  at  once  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  me  that  dignity,  so  nobly 
worn  by  our  august  Prince,  the  magnih- 
,  cent  Andreas  Gritti?  I  do  not  think  so. 
It  would  have  been  much  better  for  me, 
then,  if  poor  Marcellina  Aliga  had  found 
me  in  the  road  to  Bassano  on  a  Wednes¬ 
day;  I  should  then  have  been  called 
Mercore,  and  the  words  of  the  murdered 
man  would  not  have  affected  me.” 

At  each  reply  the  accusation  lost 
ground.  There  was  every  appearance 
of  Pascal  being  acquitted,  when  an  in¬ 
cident  agmn  aroused  the  suspicions  of 
the  judges.  A  new  witness  appeared  in 
court  It  w'as  the  noble  lord  Francis 
Contarini. 

On  beholding  the  prisoner,  that  grave 
personage  addressed  him  as  follows : 

Well,  young  man,  it  seems  decreed 
that  I  shall  always  find  you  in  trouble. 


*  See  the  papers  of  the  Coso  del  Gambareschi 
at  Venice. 
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This  time  I  will  not  promise  to  save 
you ;  but  I  will  say  a  few  words  in  your 
favor.” 

Pascal,  doubtless,  did  not  expect  much 
from  the  generous  intentions  of  this  wit¬ 
ness  ;  for  on  beholding  Francis  Contarini 
he  turned  deadly  pale,  and  gave  marked 
evidence  of  anxiety. 

The  noble  Contarini  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement : 

“On  Thursday  of  last  year’s  carnival, 
while  crossing  the  Piazetta  at  dusk,  I 
came  upofiTa  group  of  masked  students, 
who  were  enjoying  themselves.  One  of 
them,  performing  the  part  of  an  impro- 
visatore,  was  addressing  a  comic  speech 
to  the  gaping  crowd.  I  was  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  Lord  Grimani,  masked  like 
myself  and  we  were  both  much  ainused 
at  the  witty  drolleries  of  the  young  man. 
From  curiosity,  I  asked  some  students 
who  their  comrade  was.  ‘It  is,’  they 
replied,  ‘  the  celebrated  Pascal  Zioba,  the 
most  amiable  and  the  most  valorous  ot 
the  students  of  Padua.’  Six  months  af- 
terward.s,  on  my  way  to  the  ducal  palace, 

I  passed  in  front  of  the  police-office  of 
the  Cinque,  and  the  name  of  Pascal 
Zioba,  placarded  on  the  official  list  of 
delinquents,  caught  my  eye.  Being  in  a 
hurry  to  reach  the  palace,  I  had  no  time 
to  stop ;  but  on  the  way  I  felt  compas¬ 
sion  for  the  youth,  who  had  afforded  me 
so  much  amusement  at  the  carnival  time, 
and  who  was  probably  prosecuted-  for 
some  petty  debt  On  leaving  the  palace, 

I  again  passed  the  police-office.  The 
name  of  Pascal  Ziobii  had  been  taken 
down,  and  this  gave  me  to  understand 
that  either  he  had  been  arrested  or  bad 
paid  his  creditor.  Being  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  fact,  I  entered  the  office, 
and  inquired  why  his  name  had  been 
taken  down.  I  was  told,  in  reply,  that 
the  police  at  Padua  had  found  him  out, 
arrested  him,  and  sent  him  to  Venice, 
where  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Cinque.  I  ordered  them  to  show 
me  to  his  cell.  Pascal  did  not  know  me, 
but  took  me  for  one  of  the  prison  in¬ 
spectors. 

“  ‘  Sir,’  he  said,  ‘  it  is  Heaven  that 
sent  you  to  me  to  prevent  a  crime.  '  I 
have  been  thrown  into  this  cell  for  Uie 
paltry  debt  of  fifty  Venetian  livres,  lent 
to  me  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  mo 
here.  Your  Excellency  must  be  aware 
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that,  once  in  prison,  no  matter  for  what 
delinquency,  a  man  may  be  knocked  on 
the  head  or  poisoned  without  justice  taking 
any  trouble  about  the  matter.  1  do  not 
wish  to  clamor  against  customs  sanction¬ 
ed  by  this  most  enlightened  republic ; 
but  in  my  case,  I  am  the  victim  of  the 
*  most  abominable  reveng^.  I  have  an 
enemy,  whom  it  is  of  no  purpose  to 
name.  That  man,  knowing  that  I  was 
hard  up  for  money,  made  me  an  offer  of 
filly  livres  through  a  Jew.  In  accepting 
the  money,  I  was  not  aware  who  was 
the  lender,  and  I  signed  an  agreement  to 
repay  it  as  soon  as  my  creditor  should 
ask  for  it  Eight  days  had  scarcely 
elapsed  when  I  was  called  upon  for  the 
money.  Not  being  able  to  pay  it,  I 
concealed  myself  in  the  outskirts  of  Pa¬ 
dua.  My  name  was  posted  up  at  the 
>olice-oflice  as  a  defaulter;  I  was  out- 
awed,  so  that  any  man  might  arrest 
me,  and,  in  case  of  resistance,  kill  me. 
The  police  discovered  my  retreat  this 
morning,  and  here  I  am  in  a  cell,  where 
my  enemy  will  infallibly  have  me  poisoned 
or  stabbed  for  the  bri^  of  a  few  ducats. 
I  leave  it  to  your  Excellency  to  judge 
whether  I  deserv'e  death  for  a  debt  of 
filly  livres,  and  whether,  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  my  case,  the  custom  of 
leaving  the  prisoners  to  the  chances  of 
the  prison  ought  not  to  be  considered  an 
abuse.’ 

“  These  words  filled  me  with  astonish¬ 
ment  I  discovered  with  horror  that  the 
most  monstrous  abuses  had  found  their 
way  into  the  discipline  of  the  prisons.  1 
did  not  express  my  suiq)rise,  for  it  was 
to  be  presumed  that  a  member  of  the 
grand  council  ought  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  with  this  corruption.  I  spoke 
words  of  hope  to  the  prisoner,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  to  frustrate  the  evil  designs  of 
his  enemy.  Pascal  entreated  me  not  to 
lose  time  in  giving  the  necessary  orders, 
as  vengeance  stood,  perhaps,  at  the 
threshold,  only  waiting  my  departure  to 
strike  the  blow.  As  an  order  from  the 
Council  of  Ten  would  have  been  neces¬ 
sary  to  counteract  an  abuse  which  had 
become  almost  legalized  by  custom,  I 
took  the  only  means  at  hand  for  saving 
the  young  man.  I  paid  the  filly  livres 
to  the  jailers,  and  the  debt  having  thus 
been  settled,  the  prisoner  was  imme¬ 
diately  liberated.  On  the  following  day 


I  drew  up  a  report  on  the  abuses  of  the 
prisons  of  the  Cinque,  and  sent  it  in  to 
the  Council.  The  gravity  of  the  events 
of  last  year  have,  doubtless,  prevented 
the  supreme  council  from  issuing  as  yet 
a  decree  on  the  subject 

*‘Two  months  alter  the  adventure 
which  I  have  just  related  to  your  lord- 
ships,  my  valet  brought  me  the  sum  of 
filly  livres,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from 
this  student,  in  which  he  said  that  while 
entertaining  eternal  gratitude  for  my 
kindness,  he,  Pascal  Zioba,  was  of  too 
noble  a  race  not  to  reimburse  the  sum  I 
had'advanced  him.  This  pride  made  me 
smile,  and  I  learnt  hereby  that  the  family 
of  Zioba  was  an  illustrious  one.  Since 
then,  I  have  lost  sight  of  this  hot-headed 
youth.” 

CHAPTEB  III. 

The  depositions  of  the  noble  Francesco 
Contarini  gave  quite  a  new  direction  to 
the  proceedings.  The  judges  did  not 
fail  to  discover  a  marked  contradiction 
between  the  adventure  of  the  office  of 
the  Cinque,  and  the  evidence  to  prove 
that  Pascal  had  never  had  to  do  with 
justice  before.  The  accused  refused  to 
give  the  name  of  his  secret  enemy ;  he 
pleaded  a  want  of  memory  when  he  was 
called  upon  to  give  the  name  of  the  Jew 
who  had  advanced  him  the  fifty  livres, 
and  it  was  now  evident  that  Pascal  con¬ 
cealed  a  part  of  the  truth.  The  police 
set  an  investigation  on  foot  in  the  Ghet¬ 
to*  of  Venice,  and  a  placard  was  posted 
up  threatening  exile  and  confiscation  to 
the  unknown  individual  who  had  ad¬ 
vanced  the  money  to  Pascal,  if  he  did 
not  immediately  come  forward.  That 
very  evening  a  Jew  presented  himself  in 
court  As  the  evidence  of  a  Jew  could 
not  be  taken  as  such,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  law,  his  depositions  were 
taken  as  information,  and  the  magistrate 
gave  lecture  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  usurer. 

“  Macchabseus,  of  Brindisi,  a  lender 
on  pawns,  domiciliated  at  the  Ghetto 
Nuovo,  received  one  day  a  visit  from 
Messer  Antonio  Toldo,  who  addressed 
him  as  follows :  ‘  At  the  University  of 
Padua  there  is  a  young  student  named 
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Pascal  Ziobtt,  who  is  in  want  of  fifty 
livres.  Send  him  that  sum  by  one  of 
your  trade;  but  make  him  give  yon  a 
receipt  with  the  engagement  to  refund 
the  money  on  your  first  demand.  Your 
commissioner  will  give  you  the  verbal 
promise  not  to  demi^  repayment  before 
the  expiration  of  three  months.  Here  is 
the  money,  and  I  recommend  you  to  fol¬ 
low  my  instructions  to  the  letter.* 

“  I  obeyed,”  continued  the  Jew,  “  the 
orders  of  Messer  Antonio,  to  whom  I 
could  not  refuse  this  slight  ser>’ioe,  as  we 
had  negotiated  affairs  of  the  highest  im¬ 
portance  together  at  the  time  when  the 
most  serene  government  raised  money : 
on  the  jewels  of  St  Mark.  If  any  mis¬ 
hap  has  resulted  from  my  compliance,  ' 
the  responsibility  rests  with  Messer  An-  ' 
tonio,  and  not  with  me,  who  only  re-  j 
gard^  the  whole  affair  as  a  simple 
monetary  transaction.  The  money  was  I 
faithfully  remitted  to  Pascal  Zioba.  The  ; 
desired  receipt  was  ^ven  to  me,  which  1 1 

rve  to  Toldo.  A  week  passed  by,  wlien 
received  a  second  visit  from  Messer 
Antonio,  who  said  :  ‘  I  am  not  satisfied 
with  the  student  Zioba ;  he  is  a  dissipated 
^oung  fellow ;  he  has  spent  my  money  ' 
m  debauchery,  and  1  shall  withdraw  my 
protection  from  him.  Take  the  receipt,  I 
and  go  and  demand  the  money  back.  If 
Pascal  refuses  to  pay,  denounce  him  at 
the  office  of  the  Cinque.*  | 

“  Pascal  refused  to  pay.  I  denounced 
him  at  the  office  of  the  Cinque,  without : 
being  made  acquainted  with  the  reasons 
of  Toldo  for  acting  thus.  The  young 
man  allowed  his  name  to  appear  in  the 
black  list,  and  I  am  ignorant  of  what  fol-  ' 
lowed.**  I 

This  declaration  confirmed  all  the  sus¬ 
picions  which  the  statement  of  Francesco 
Contarini  had  given  rise  to.  The  enemy,  I 
whose  name  Pascal  concealed,  was  the 
jeweller  Toldo.  Notwithstanding  the 
suspicion  which  was  always  attached  to 
the  evidence  of  a  Jew  when  the  life  or 
the  interests  of  a  Christian  were  at  stake, ' 
still  the  words  of  Macchabseus,  of  Brin-  I 
disi,  coincided  in  so  remarkable  a  man-  j 
ner  with  a  part  of  the  note  found  in  the  ' 
pocket  of  the  murdered  man :  “  To-mor-  I 
row,  he  whom  thou  has  persecuted  will ; 
forgive  thee  thy  malice.*’  Did  not  the  | 
phrase  allude  to  his  adventure  in  the  j 
prison  of  the  Cinque,  where  Pascal  would  j 


no  doubt  have  pined  away  if  the  roman¬ 
tic  rencontre  with  the  noble  Contarini 
had  not  saved  him  from  the  snare  laid 
for  him  by  Messer  Toldo  t  Was  it  not 
reasonable,  then,  to  suppose  that  Pascal 
had  reason  to  fear  a  second  attempt  at 
revenge  on  the  part  of  Toldo,  and  that 
he  had  got  rid  of  so  dangerous  an  enemy  * 
by  assassination  f 

It  was  difficult  to  refute  these  argu¬ 
ments  of  the  prosecution.  Hard-pressed 
by  cross  -  questioning,  the  answers  of 
Ziobk  became  evasive.  He  repeated 
that  he  was  not  acquainted  with  Messer 
Antonio  ;  that  if  that  man  nourished  evil 
designs  against  him,  he  was  not  aware 
of  it,  and  that  they  originated  probably 
in  calumnies  said  behind  his  back  by 
some  unknown  enemy.  These  denials 
proved  the  weakness  of  the  defence.  To 
convict  the  accused,  all  that  justice  rc- 
qtiired  was  to  discover  what  cause  of 
hatred  there  could  be  between  the  stu¬ 
dent  and  the  jeweller  Toldo.  It  was 
from  Pascal  himself  that  the  confession 
was  to  be  extracted.  When  the  tribu¬ 
nals  of  Venice  saw  a  glimmer  of  truth, 
they  had  means  at  their  disposal  for 
bringing  it  out  fully.  They  resolved  to 
put  Pascal  to  the  torture. 

To  escape  this  terrible  ordeal,  l^ascal 
made  a  bold  move.  Turning  to  the 
noble  Francesco  Contarini,  he  said : 

“  Noble  sir,  in  wishing  to  serve  me, 
you  have  done  me  a  bad  turn ;  but  as 
the  intention  was  a  generous  one,  I  owe 
you  my  thanks.  I  entreat  your  Excel¬ 
lency  to  render  me  one  more  service, 
that  is,  to  t.ake  immediately  to  the  most 
excellent  Council  of  Ten  the  following 
declaration : 

“My  name  is  not  Zioba.  I  am  no 
foundling.  The  story  of  the  gipsies  is  a 
fabrication.  My  name  is  Pascal  Gam- 
bara,  and  I  am  the  son  of  the  Lord  of 
Gambara,  of  Brescia,  exiled  by  this  great 
republic,  and  whose  confiscated  estates 
were  given  in  1516  to  Jean-Jaques  Tri- 
vulce,  a  French  officer.  Before  being  put 
to  the  torture  by  this  most  respectable 
tribunal,  I  most  humbly  propose  to  the 
high  Council  of  Ten  that  my  case  be 
brought  before  the  supreme  council,  .as 
connected  with  political  matters  of  tlie 
greatest  importance.  I  promise  to  re¬ 
veal  to  tlie  said  council  all  that  I  know 
respecting  the  Gambara  and  their  par- 
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tisans,  and  also  the  whole  truth  respect¬ 
ing  the  murder  of  Antonio  Toldo.” 

Contarini  promised  Pascal  to  execute 
his  commission,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  the  ducal  palace. 

Fully  to  understand  the  importance  of 
the  declaration  made  by  Pascal  Ziobu, 
the  position  of  the  republic  of  Venice  at 
that  moment  must  be  called  to  mind.  For 
five-and-twenty  years,  the  greatness  of 
Venice  had  been  gradually  on  the  decline. 
Her  political  £uth  had  le^  to  many  mis¬ 
fortunes,  and  the  League  of  Cambray  had 
made  a  severe  onslaught  on  her  credit. 
Andreas  Gritti,  having  saved  the  State 
by  cunning  and  intrigue,  had  introduced 
a  system  of  temporizing  and  venality.  | 
In  1516,  when  Francis  the  First,  after  j 
his  victory  at  Marignano,  talked  of  sub¬ 
jugating  dl  Italy,  Venice,  eager  to  join 
the  strongest,  entered  into  close  alliance 
with  Franca  Trivulce  commanded  the 
French  troops  at  the  siege  of  Hrescia, 
with  a  view  to  restore  it  to  the  Venetians. 
The  Gambara,  a  noble  family  of  high  in- . 
terest  at  Brescia,  were  exiled  by  the 
Council  of  Ten,  and  their  possessions 
were  conferred  upon  Trivulce  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  the  service  he  had  rendered  to 
the  republic.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
French,  beaten  in  their  turn,  evacuated 
the  Milanese  territory.  Venice  drew 
closer  to  Spain.  The  Gambara  endea¬ 
vored  to  procure  a  return  to  favor ;  but 
the  Council  of  Ten,  being  desirous  of 
having  friends  at  the  court  of  France,  in 
case  of  a  turn  of  fortune,  did  not  think 
it  advisable  to  offend  the  Trivulce,  who 
had  often  proved  of  essential  service. , 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1524,  when 
Francis  the  First  reentered  Italy  at  the 
head  of  a  largo  army,  the  Venetians  con¬ 
gratulated  themselves  at  having  acted  | 
with  delicacy  towards  so  powerful  a  mon-  | 
arch.  Yet  the  Spanish  army  was  equally 
strong,  and  Charles  the  Fifth  was  also 
to  be  feared.  Venice  did  not  know : 
which  way  to  turn.  Both  monarchs  were  , 
dallied  with  by  kind  words  and  false 
promises.  Francis  the  First  crossed  the 
Alps,  and  the  Spanish  army  encamped 
near  Pavia.  The  instructions  given  by 
the  republic  of  Venice  to  its  ambassadors 
at  this  juncture  display  the  utmost  hesita¬ 
tion  and  perplexity.  One  month  before 
the  struggle,  the  Council  of  Ten  signed 
a  secret  treaty  with  France  in  the  Pope’s 


I  cabinet  The  republic  predicted  that 
1  fortune  would,  as  usual,  favor  the  arms 
of  France  at  first,  and  then  deprive  her 
'  of  the  fruits  of  victory,  as  France  was 
:  accustomed  to  lose  Italy  just  as  fast  as 
she  conquered  it  Venice  proposed  to 
I  ftrflow  her  old  policy — to  flatter  the  vic¬ 
tor,  and  turn  against  him  at  the  first  mis¬ 
fortune.  The  battle  of  Pavia,  fought  on 
the  24th  February,  1525,  upset  com¬ 
pletely  all  these  calculations,  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  policy  of  the  senate  of  Venice 
French  influence  was  ruined  for  many  a 
year  to  come  in  Italy;  and  Venice,  with 
her  recently  signed  treaty  at  Home,  stood 
alone  in  face  of  Spain,  whom  she  had  de 
ceived  with  the  utmost  perfidy. 

A  month  had  elapsed  since  the  san¬ 
guinary  battle  of  Pavia,  and  the  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  Council  of  Ten  still  remained 
a  mystery.  Yet  it  was  Bup{)Osed  that 
the  republic  was  endeavoring  to  calm  the 
anger  of  Charles  tlie  Filth.  At  this 
juncture  the  heir  of  the  Gambara  might 
become  an*  important  personage,  and 
render  essential  service.  His  fiimily  in 
Lombardy  had  espoused  the  Spanish  side, 
and  he  might  act  as  intermediary  with 
the  emperor,  as  Trivulce  had  formerly 
done  w'ith  Francis  the  First.  The  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Forty  saw  this  at  once  as  soon  as 
the  name  of  Gambara  was  pronounced. 

Pascal  was  not  put  to  the  torture. 

At  dead  of  night  Pascal  was  re¬ 
moved  from  the  prisons  of  the  Forty  to 
those  under  the  leads  in  the  ducal  palace. 

Three  state  inquisitors,  with  masks  on, 
proceeded  at  once  to  his  examination. 

They  reported  that  his  communications 
were  so  important  that  the  council  ought 
not  to  hesitate  in  giving  an  attentive  and 
an  indulgent  ear  to  the  young  man’s 
statement 

Great  was  the  disappointment  of  the 
public  that  this  interesting  case  was  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  The  slightest  reflection 
upon  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Ten  at 
Venice  was  punishable  with  death  within 
four-and-twenty  hours,  so  the  whole  city 
very  prudently  abstained  from  discussing 
the  subject.  Whatever  was  the  fate  of 
Pascal,  no  one  expected  to  hear  anything  of 
him  a^ain,  once  he  had  passed  the  thresh¬ 
old  of  the  hall  of  the  supreme  council. 

Some  persons,  however,  more  curious 
than  the  rest,  made  inquiries  at  Brescia, 
convinced  that  the  young  Gambara  would  • 
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oome  off  unhurt  A  month  after,  it  was  | 
whispered  at  Venice  that  the  Garabaras 
had  been  restored  to  their  possessions, 
and  that  Pascal  had  been  seen  at  Milan 
with  Duke  Sforza  in  conference  with 
the  Marquis  d’ Avalos,  with  a  safe-con* 
duct  from  the  Council  of  Ten,  styling 
him  their  well-beloved  son. 

This  is  what  took  place.  After  the 
first  examination  communicated  to  the 
Ten  by  the  three  inquisitors,  the  prisoner 
was  brought  before  the  secret  tribunal. 
In  the  small  council  chamber  there  may 
still  be  seen  two  false  closets.  One  is  a 
door  leading  to  the  prison  stairs,  the 
other  is  the  torture-room.  Pascal  was 
led  in  by  one  of  these  doors,  and  the 
other  door  was  thrown  open,  displaying 
its  horrible  paraphernalia.  In  his  pres¬ 
ence  it  was  debated  whether  it  would  not 
be  as  well  to  put  the  prisoner  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  torture.  One  of  the  members,  feign¬ 
ing  pity  for  the  youth  of  the  prisoner,  pro¬ 
pose  that  he  should  be  exempted  if  he 
made  a  full  confession.  Thh  tribunal  as¬ 
sented,  and  asked  Pascal  if  he  was  willing 
to  do  so,  without  concealment,  to  deserve 
the  indulgence  of  the  council.  Pascal 
took  a  solemn  oath  not  to  conceal  any¬ 
thing.  He  was  taken  back  to  his  cell, 
and  writing  materials  were  placed  be¬ 
fore  him.  The  display  of  the  instruments  I 
of  torture  had  the  desired  effect,  for  his  j 
confession  was  as  explicit  as  could  he 
wished.  Pascal  took  three  days  to  com- ' 
lete  it  A  copy  of  it,  in  a  different  j 
Undwriting,  is  extant  in  the  MS.  en- 
Utled  “  Caso  dei  Gambareschi,”  with  the 
heading :  ‘‘  Suplicazione  di  Pasquale 

Gambara  ai  capi  del’eccelso  oonseio  dei 
Dieci,  Bcritta  con  nmilu'i,  circa  i  casi  di 
Brescia  nel  1516  e  la  morte  d’ Antonio 
Toldo,  in  Venetia.”* 

CUAPTEB  IV. 

• 

“Most  noble  Seigneurs,  I,  Pascal 
Gambara,  implore  on  my  knees  the  clem¬ 
ency  of  this  most  noble  State,  of  which 
I  am  the  unhappy,  misguided  son.  De¬ 
prived  from  iny  earliest  years  of  my 
natural  counsellors  and  advisers,  I  have 

*  Case  of  the  Gambara  family :  Petition  of 
Fascul  Gambara  to  the  heads  of  the  eminent 
Council  of  Ten,  written  in  humility,  respecting 
the  events  of  Brescia  in  1616,  and  the  death  of 
Antonio  Toldo  in  Venice. 


committed  great  errors,  and  I  shall  make 
an  humble  confession  of  them  before 
this  most  high  tribunal,  that  the  sincerity 
of  my  language  and  the  earnestness  of 
my  repentance  may  make  me  a  worthy 
object  of  pity. 

“  Your  Excellencies  are  aware  that  my 
father,  being  a  partisan  of  the  Spanish 
faction  at  Brescia,  was  deprived  of  his 
possessions,  which  were  endowed  upon 
Jean-Jaques  Trivulce.  My  mother  died 
shortly  before  the  capture  of  Brescia. 
My  unde,  Hubert  Gambara,  before  leav¬ 
ing  for  the  Homan  court,  secretly  in¬ 
trusted  me  to  the  care  of  a  peasant 
woman  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bassano, 
Marcellina  Aliga,  who  had  been  my 
nurse.  I  was  then  nine  years  of  age, 
and  I  remained  three  years  with  Marcel¬ 
lina,  under  the  name  of  Pascal  Zioba,  a 
name  that  I  bear  at  the  present  moment. 
My  uncle  thought  it  advisable  that  I 
should  remain  on  the  Venetian  territory, 
in  case  it  should  one  day  please  your 
lordship  to  honor  me  with  your  favor, 
and  the  law  against  refugees  might  not  be 
to  my  disadvantage.  This  is  why  a  story 
was  fabricated  that  1  had  been  stolen  by 
gipsies,  and  that  no  one  knew  my  origin. 

-“As  I  have  already  declared  before 
the  courts,  the  renowned  Titian  met  mo 
by  chance  at  Bassano,  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  made  me  accompany  him  to  Venice, 
and  instructed  me  in  the  art  of  painting. 
It  is  in  this  magnificent  city  that  an  ad¬ 
venture  plunged  me  into  the  abyss  in 
which  I  now  find  myself.  It  is  now  six¬ 
teen  months  that,  walking  one  day  near 
Smnt  Giuliano,  I  beheld  a  young  lady 
richly  dressed,  and  of  remarkable  beauty. 
She  was  followed  by  two  female  servants, 
the  one  bearing  her  fan,  the  other  her 
prayer-books.  Suddenly  an  elderly  lady 
came  out  of  a  shop  and  placed  herself  b^ 
fore  the  younger  one,  imploring  her,  in 
energetic  language,  to  listen  to  what  she 
had  to  say,  and  to  give  her  a  kind  re¬ 
gard. 

“  The  beautiful  young  woman  turned 
away  her  head  with  an  expression  of 
j  contempt,  and  told  the  elderly  dame  to 
I  leave  her ;  but,  as  the  lady’s  supplications 
j  increased  in  vehemence,  the  younger  one 
turned  upon  her  heel,  and  her  cheek  ap¬ 
peared  flushed  with  offended  pride.  The 
old  lady  then  addressed  the  crowd,  say¬ 
ing  that  the  cruel-hearted  person  was  her 
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daughter;  that  an  affair  of  gallantry, 
which  caused  some  sensation  ten  years 
back,  was  the  cause  of  the  pretext  of  her 
daughter's  disdain,  and  that  neither  the 
absolution  of  the  Church  nor  an  exem¬ 
plary  life  ever  since  had  proved  of  avail 
against  the  unnatural  coldness  of  her 
daughter.  After  many  lamTentations  and 
tears,  the  old  lady  in  her  anger  uttered  a 
malediction  upon  her  daughter,  hoping 
that  one  day  she  might  fall  and  in  her 
turn  implore  in  vain  pity  and  pardon. 
1  was  moved  with  compassion  for  this 
unhappy  mother,  as  were  all  who  wit¬ 
nessed  this  scene,  and  I  uttered  the  in¬ 
ward  wish  to  see  the  proud  beauty 
humiliated  as  she  deserved.  That  young 
lady  was  the  wife  of  the  jeweller,  Anto¬ 
nio  Toldo. 

“  A  few  days  afterwards,  Titian  being 
absent,  Lucrexia  Toldo  came  to  visit  his 
atelier,  and  I  explained  to  her  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  different  paintings  of  which  she 
was  ignorant.  Whilst  showing  her  a 
Magdalen,  I  told  Lucrezia  that  the  work  of 
Titian  would  have  been,  perfect  if  she  had 
sat  as  a  model :  unless,  indeed,  some  hid¬ 
den  defect  of  structure  were  concealed  by 
her  dress.  Lucrezia  replied  that  her  dress 
concealed  no  defects,  and  that  Antonio 
Toldo  had  told  her  that  the  structure 
of  her  form  was  perfect ;  to  which  I  re¬ 
plied  that  Toldo  was  not  a  competent 
judge  of  the  beauty  of  form,  and  that  the 
eye  of  a  painter  was  alone  capable  of  de¬ 
ciding  the  question.  Notwithstanding 
her  silence  at  this  remark,  I  perceived  by 
the  expression  of  her  countenance  that 
she  was  desirous  to  ascertain  if  an  artist 
would  pronounce  as  favorable  an  opinion 
of  her  figure  as  Messer  Toldo.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  o^ay  I  met  her  at  Santa  Martha, 
and  meeting  her  again  on  the  Riva,  she 
addressed  me  on  the  subject  I  perceived 
that  vanity  w'ould  lead  her  to  anything, 
and  it  was  agreed  between  us  that  on  an 
appointed  day  and  hour  I  was  to  proceed 
to  her  house  at  San  Salvador.  Toldo 
had  gone  to  Udine  on  business,  and  she 
was  to  be  as  Titian’s  model  for  his  Mag¬ 
dalen.  I  gave  a  promise  to  keep  at  a 
respectful  distance.  This  was  the  only 
condition  imposed  upon  me.  On  the  day 
appointed,  Lucrezia  Toldo  was  ready  to 
receive  mo ;  but  I  did  not  keep  the  ap¬ 
pointment.  A  liaison,  however,  com¬ 
menced  between  me  and  the  wife  of 


Antonio  Toldo.  Lucrezia  gave  me  a 
key  to  the  back  door  of  the  house,  which 
led  to  the  Tedeschi  Foundry,  and  I  could 
enter  and  leave  by  this  secret  door  with¬ 
out  being  observed  by  any  one ;  so  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  any  of  the  ser¬ 
vants  to  be  intrusted  with  the  secret 
Not  to  neglect  the  occasion  of  studying 
such  a  model,  I  made  two  or  three  care¬ 
ful  drawings  of  the  lady,  with  a  view  to 
composition  of  nymphs,  naiads,  and  such 
like  conceptions. 

“The  natural  levity  of  my  age,  and 
the  desire  of  entering  the  University  of 
Padua,  put  a  stop  to  this  intercourse.  I 
left  Venice  and  the  lessons  of  Titian. 
Either  because  she  still  loved  me,  or  be¬ 
cause  she  was  piqued  at  my  neglect,  the 
fair  Lucrezia  lost  sight  of  her  usual  pru¬ 
dence.  She  sent  messengers  to  me  at 
Padua,  requesting  me  to  return,  and 
offering  to  procure  me  interviews  during 
the  absence  of  her  husband.  She  wrote 
me  two  or  three  violent  letters,  upbraid¬ 
ing  me  for  my  neglect.  One  day  I  re¬ 
turned  to  Venice,  and  paid  her  a  visit.  I 
was  in  her  chamber  when  a  waiting-maid 
came  in  and  informed  us  that  Messer 
Antonio  Toldo,  whom  we  thought  at 
Friouli,  had  suddenly  returned.  I  slipped 
away  by  a  secret  gallery ;  but  at  the  end 
of  the  gallery  I  was  met  by  Lucrezia’s 
little  boy,  a  child  of  four  years  of  age, 
who  did  not  know  me,  and  who,  on  see¬ 
ing  a  stranger,  screamed  with  fright. 
To  make  matters  worse,  I  met  him  again 
at  the  house  door,  and  stumbling  over 
him  in  my  hurry,  tumbled  him  down. 
Toldo  hastened  to  the  spot  on  hearing 
his  son’s  cries,  and  learnt  from  him  that 
a  man  had  been  in  his  wife’s  apartment. 

“  A  few  days  after  this  incident,  I  was 
foolish  enough  to  go  to  Venice  with 
some  fellow-students,  and  at  the  gate  of 
St  Mark  whom  should  I  meet  but  Messer 
Antonio  and  his .  son.  The  child,  on 
seeing  me,  drew  back  with  fear,  and, 
poiotihg  towards  me,  said  that  1  was  the 
man«who  had  pushed  him  down  in  the 
gallery.  Toldo  cast  a  terrible  glance  at 
me,  which  revealed  to  me  that  he  guessed 
all  that  I  wished  to  conceal  from  him. 
The  infidelity  of  his  wife  was  also  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  by  another  circumstance. 
Some  indiscreet  personage  opened  the 
portfolio  which  contained  my  drawings, 
and  ill-naturedly  showed  them  to  Toldo, 
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who,  from  that  moment,  swore  to  ruin  ! 
me  by  every  means  in  his  power.  It  i 
was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Jew,  Mao- 1 
chabeeus,  laid  the  snare  for  me,  which  | 
came  to  light  on  the  trial.  I  was  thrown  | 
into  the  dungeons  of  the  office  of  the  j 
Cinque  for  the  pitiful  debt  of  fifty  small , 
livres ;  and  as  the  death  of  a  prisoner  is  | 
never  inquired  into,  I  should  have  been  j 
assassinated  had  it  not  been  for  the  un¬ 
foreseen  interference  of  the  noble  Fran¬ 
cesco  Contarini,  to  whom  1  am  indebted 
for  my  life.  On  regidning  my  liberty,  1 1 
was  aware  of  the  dangers  I  had  incurred  | 
from  the  hatred  of  Toldo.  Notwith-  j 
standing  my  poor  condition  and  the  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  my  family,  I  could  not  forget 
that  the  blood  of  the  Gambara  flowed  in  j 
my  veins,  and  my  heart  sickened  at  the 
thought  of  dying  ignobly  in  the  dress  of 
a  student,  assassinated  at  some  street 
comer  by  a  vender  of  precious  stones. 

I  resolved  to  get  rid  of  my  importunate 
enemy  by  mine  own  hand.  I  had  in  my 
possession  an  old  arquebnse,  which  1  had 
always  kept  concealed,  owing  to  the  let¬ 
ter  G  being  inlaid  in  the  butt,  and  which  i 
might  have  revealed  my  relationship  to  | 
the  Gambaras.  The  Thursday  of  the 
Carnival  seemed  to  me  a  fit  day  for  car¬ 
rying  my  plan  into  execution.  I  wrote 
to  the  jeweller  the  letter  found  in  his  { 
pocket,  and  I  made  use  of  the  Brescian  | 
dialect,  which  1  had  always  avoided 
speaking  at  the  university  for  fear  I 
should  be  thought  a  Brescian. 

I  knew  that  Toldo  eagerly  desired 
the  destruction  of  the  sketches  I  had 
made  of  his  wife,  and  I  made  use  of  the 
circumstance  to  ensnare  him.  The  bait 
took,  and  1  killed  him  at  the  hour  and 
place  mentioned.  On  selecting  Holy 
Thursday,  I  had  not  calculated  on  the 
confusion  that  might  arise  from  my  false 
name  and  the  last  words  of  Toldo.  The 
confusion  is  entirely  a  ireak  of  chance. 

“  I  was  arrested  a  few  days  after  the 
crime  had  been  committed.  The  fear 
of  death  enabled  me  to  baffle  the  judges, 
and  chance  favored  me  a  second  time  by 
the  striking  resemblance  which  existed 
between  the  daughter  of  a  tailor  in  Padua 
and  Uie  ffiir  Lncrezia  I  should  thus 
have  escaped  the  rigor  of  the  laws,  if  it 
were  possible  to  escape  the  penetration 
of  this  enlightened  l^late.  The  words  of 
my  benefactor,  the  generous-minded  Con¬ 


tarini,  dissipated  the  mystery  which  hung 
over  my  crime.  I  did  not  wish  to  die 
without  revealing  to  this  most  high 
council  the  whole  truth — mv  name,  my 
birth,  and  the  misfortunes  of  my  family. 
May  you,  most  noble  sirs,  find  an  excusi* 
for  my  errors  in  my  youth,  and  in  tbc 
strange  circumstances  under  which  I 
have  been  living  for  the  last  ten  years. 
And  may  the  sincerity  of  my  confession 
and  of  my  repentance  touch  the  heart  of 
our  magnanimous  prince  and  of  this 
most  high  tribunal  1  declare  and  swear, 
by  the  most  holy  Trinity,  that  in  this 
simple  narrative  1  have  stated  the  truth 
without  reserve.” 

We  do  not  find  in  the  criminal  regis¬ 
ter  of  the  Council  of  Ten  any  sentence 
recorded  against  Pascal  Gambara.  His 
crime  was  probably  of  too  flagrant  a  na¬ 
ture  for  the  council  to  dare  to  pronounce 
I  an  acquittal.  It  must  rather  be  supposed 
i  that  the  three  inquisitors  of  state  came 
to  the  decision  among  themselves  which 
restored  him  to  his  possessions  and  his 
freedom,  on  the  condition  that  he  should 
leave  immediately  for  Milan  and  join 
Duke  Sforza,  to  negotiate,  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  the  Marquis  of  Avelos,  a  recon¬ 
ciliation  between  Charles  the  Fifth  and 
the  republic  of  Venice.  Young  Gambara 
accomplished  his  mission  with  skill  and 
success.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was 
the  secret  agent  of  the  Council  of  Ten 
in  negotiating  the  famous  league  against 
the  Emperor,  between  the  Pope,  the  Flor¬ 
entine  republic,  the  Duke  of  Milan,  an<l 
the  republic  of  Venice ;  history  has  not 
as  yet  informed  ns  if  the  Marquis  of 
Avelos  was  gained  over,  or  whether  he 
withstood  the  tempting  offers  of  the 
united  powers. 

The  horrid  abuses  of  the  prisons  of 
Venice,  brought  to  light  by  the  trial  of 
the  student  Pascal,  were  boldly  attacked 
by  the  noble  Contarini,  and  we  find  in 
the  registers  of  the  Council  of  Ten  the 
following  decree,  the  originality  of  which 
is  no  less  remarkable  than  the  abuses  it 
proposes  to  reform : 

“The  xxiii  May,  1522. 

“The  Ten  in  Col-ncil. 

“So  many  abuses  and  corruptions 
(which  will  lie  mentioned  in  their  proper 
places  in  this  decree)  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  our  office  of  prisons,  that  it 
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can  no  longer  be  called  an  office,  but 
rather  the  origin  and  bed  of  misdeeds, 
homicides,  and  unpnnished  enormities 
from  the  perverseness  of  our  ministers, 
as  was  seen  within  these  last  few  months, 
to  the  great  offence  against  divine  maj¬ 
esty,  justice,  and  the  honor  of  our  State, 
which  abuses  must  be  remedied ;  and  to 
which  end, 

It  be  ordained  that,  notwithstanding 
the  abuses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed 
respecting  the  prisoners  in  the  office  of 
the  Cinque  (which  prisoners,  for  the 
small  debt  of  fifty  livres,  might  be  im¬ 
prisoned  and  assassinated),  in  future  no 
prisoner  is  liable  to  be  killed  or  otherwise 
ill-treated,  nor  his  name  inserted  on  the 
list  of  the  office  of  the  Cinque  (as  well  as 
regards  persons  actually  in  prison  as  fu¬ 
ture  prisoners),  as  long  as  their  debts  do 
not  exceed  fifty  livres  inclusively;  but 
that  justice  shall  have  its  course  against 
any  person  or  persons  who  may  have 
killed  a  prisoner,  just  as  if  he  had  been 
a  free  man. 

“As  regards  prisoners  whose  debts 
exceed  fifty  livres,  the  old  law  is  to  re¬ 
main  unchanged,  that  they  be  liable  to 
death  or  ill-treatment,  as  a  terror  to  the 
wicked  and  evil-inclined  ;  and  we  further 
decree,  that  in  future  no  prisoner  whose 
name  has  been  inscribed  on  the  list  of 
the  said  office  of  the  Cinque  shall  be  lib¬ 
erated  until  he  has  paid  the  last  farthing, 
and,  once  seized,  his  release  cannot  be 
granted  unless  by  order  of  two  magis¬ 
trates,  and  by  the  vote  of  four  fifths  of 
the  Council  of  Ten  (legal  majority).” 

This  decree  was  unanimously  carried 
by  sixteen  votes,  namely,  the  votes  of 
the  Council  of  Ten,  to  which  were  added 
those  of  the  Seignori. 


The  Art  Journal. 

A  MEMORY  OF  JAMES  AND  HORACE 
SMITH. 

BT  MR.  AND  MRS.  B.  C.  HALI.. 

Tukre  is  no  memoir  of  Horace  Smith, 
but  he  wrote  a  biography  of  his  brother 
James,  to  preface  an  edition  of  his  col¬ 
lected  writings;  and  although  singular¬ 
ly,  and  perhaps  blamably,  abnegating 
himself,  we  thence  gather  a  few  facts  and 
dates  that  may  aid  us  in  recalling  both 
New  Sbrieb — VoL  V.,  No.  4, 


to  memory.  The  brothers,  of  whom 
James  was  the  eldest  W  about  four 
years,  were  the  sons  of  liobert  Smith, 
£sq.,  an  eminent  legal  practitioner  of 
London,  who  long  held  the  office  of 
Solicitor  to  the  Ordnance — an  office  in 
which  James  succeeded  him.  He  was 
also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  in  all. 
respects  an  estimable  and  accomplished 
gentleman.  Horace,  having  eschewed 
the  legal  profession,  preferred  that  of  a 
stockbroker — a  business,  however,  hardly 
more  to  his  taste,  and  in  which  he  made 
no  “  figure,”  being  from  his  youth  up¬ 
wards  better  known  at  Parnassus  than 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Exchange.  Both 
wrote  early  in  life,  somewhat  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  the  father,  who  had  paved  the 
way  to  fortune  through  another  and  very 
opposite  path.*  Notwithstanding,  when 
llorace  produced  historical  novels,  he  not 
only  took  interest  in  his  son’s  produc¬ 
tions,  but  gave  him  “  aid  and  sugges¬ 
tions,”  which,  by  his  extensive  reading 
and  profound  knowledge  of  English  his¬ 
tory,  he  was  well  qualified  to  do. 

James  was  bom  on  the  16th  of  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1775,  and  Horace  in  1779,  at  the 
house  in  which  their  father  dwelt  in  Bas- 
inghall-street,  Tjondon.  There  was  also 
another  son,  Leonard,  and  there  were 
six  daughters. 

The  boys  were  educated  at  Chigwell, 
in  Essex ;  in  after  years,  when  a  “sexa¬ 
genarian  pilgrim,”  James  frequently  re¬ 
called  to  memory  with  pleasure  and  with 
gratitude  the  years  there  passed  ;  and 
on  revisiting  the  place  towards  the  close 
of  life,  ho  thus  murmured  his  latest 
thoughts : 

“  Life’s  cup  is  nectar  at  the  brink, 
Midway  a  palatable  drink. 

And  wormwood  at  the  bottom.’* 

James  was  articled  to  his  father  in 
1792,  became  ultimately  his  partner,  and 
in  18^2  succeeded  him.  He  had  tried 
his  “’prentice  han’”  In  various  short¬ 
lived  periodicals,  especially  the  Monthly 


■  The  earliest  anecdote  recorded  of  Horace  is 
this:  In  a  letter  to  Mathews,  ho  relates  that 
when  at  school,  being  asked  the  Latin  for  the 
word  cowardice,  and  haring  forgotten  it,  he  re¬ 
plied  that  the  Romans  had  none;  which  being 
fortunately  deemed  a  bon  mot,  he  got  praise  and  a 
laugh  for  not  knowing  bis  lesson, 

SI 
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Mirror^  edited  by  Tom  Hill.*  At  the 
close  of  1812  the  brothers  ‘‘woke  and 
foand  themselves  famous.”  “  One  of 
the  luckiest  hits  in  literature”  (thus  Hor¬ 
ace  modestly  speaks  of  the  work)  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  reopening  of  Drury  Lane 
Theatre  in  October  of  that  year.  The 
idea  was  suggested  just  six  weeks  before 
|hat  event,  and  the  Rejected  Addreeees 
occupied  the  writers  no  longer  time. 
The  copyright  was  offered  to,  and  de¬ 
clined  by,  Mr.  Murray,  for  tl^  modest 
sum  of  £20.  He  reluctantly  undertook 
to  publish  it,  and  share  the  profits — if 
any  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  worthy  publisher  did  actually  pur¬ 
chase  the  book,  in  1819,  affer  it  had  gone 
through  fifteen  editions,  for  the  sum  of 
£131.  May  such  results  often  follow 
transactions  between  publishers  and  au¬ 
thors! 

James  wrote  the  imitations  of  Words¬ 
worth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  and 
Cobbett ;  Horace  those  of  Byron,  Scott, 
Moore,  Monk  Lewis,  and  Fitzgerald. 
The  sarcasms  were  so  genuine,  the  humor 
so  ample,  and  the  imitations  so  true,  that 
no  one  of  the  poets  took  offence ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  all  gratified.  It  has 
been  rightly  stud  by  Mr.  Hayward,  “  that 
the  only  discontented  persons  were  those 
who  were  left  out” 

The  brothers  became  “lions”  at  once ; 
but  they  had  no  notion  of  revelling  in 
notoriety ;  of  literary  vanity  they  had 
none,  and  they  shrank  from,  rather  than 
courted,  the  stare  of  “  admirers,”  to  whom 
any  celebrity  of  the  hour  was — and  is — 
a  thing  coveted  and  desired. 

This  story  has  been  often  told  :  When 
the  venerable  has  Ueu,  Lady  (k>rk,  invit¬ 
ed  them  to  her  soiree^  James  Smith  wrote 
his  regret  that  they  could  not  possibly 
accept  the  invitation,  for  that  his  brother 
Horace  was  engaged  to  grin  through  a 
horse-collar  at  a  country  fair,  and  he  him¬ 
self  had  to  dance  a  hornpipe  at  Sadler’s 
Wells  upon  that  very  night.f 


*  Sonthcy  writes  in  one  of  his  letters  in  1813 ; 
“  Hontce  in  London  was  printed  some  years  ago 
in  the  Montkiw  Mirror.  I  remarked  it  at  the 
time,  and  wondered  that  it  did  not  attract  more 
notice.”  James  wrote  the  first  of  the  At 
Home*  (in  1808)  for  Mathews;  it  wraa  entitled 
Mail  Coach  AdvaUnret. 

t  Horace  says  that  though  each  a  letter  may 
have  been  written,  it  was  never  sent. 


James  reposed  on  Ids  laurels;  as  his 
brother  says,  “  he  was  fond  of  his  case,” 
and  unsolicitous  of  further  celebrity,  nev¬ 
er  again  wooing  a  proverbiall^r  capricious 
public,  contenting  himself  with  flinging 
scraps  of  humor  here  and  there,  heedless 
of  their  value  or  their  fate ;  wliile  Hor¬ 
ace  became  a  laborious  man  of  letters. 
Of  James,  Mathews  used  to  say,  “  He  is 
the  only  man  who  can  write  clever  non¬ 
sense.”  He  lived  among  wits — dramatic 
wits  more  especially — and  from  him  some 
of  them  derived  much  that  constituted 
their  stock  in  trade.  His  motto  was 
“  Vive  la  bagatelle  /”  his  maxim,  “  Be¬ 
gone,  dull  care !”  His  sparkle  was  that 
of  champagne.  But,  as  one  of  his  friends 
wrote,  “  he  ever  preserved  the  dignity  of 
the  English  gentleman  from  merging  in 
the  professional  gayety  of  the  jester;” 
there  wa.s  never  aught  of  sneering  or 
sarcasm  in  his  humor — his  wit  was  never 
a  stab.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  buoy¬ 
ant  and  genial,  even  when  enduring  much 
bodily  suffering ;  and  there  was  no  mis¬ 
taking  the  fact  that  he  loved  to  give 
pleasure  rather  than  pain. 

Horace,  on  the  other  hand,  became  a 
worker ;  be  took  the  pen  seriously  and 
resolutely  in  hand,  and,  although  not  at 
any  time  dependent  on  Uterature,  became 
an  author  by  profession,  joining  the  im¬ 
mortal  band  who 

“  live  for  aye 

In  Fame's  eternal  volume." 

James  died  on  the  24th  of  December, 
1839,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age, 
and  was  buried  under  the  vaults  of  St. 
Martin’s  Church.  Horace  died  on  the 
12th  of  July,  1849,  aged  sixty-nine,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Trinity 
Church,  Tunbridge  Wells.  . 

James  “seldom  wrote,  except  as  an 
amusement  and  relief  from  graver  occu¬ 
pation.  Though  he  may  be  described  as 
a  wit  by  profession,  his  nature  was  kind¬ 
ly,  genial,  and  generous.”  One  who 
knew  him  intimately,  avers  that  it  was 
“  difficult  to  pass  an  evening  in  his  com¬ 
pany  without  feeling  in  better  humor 
j  M’ith  the  world ;”  and  many  of  his  friends 
have  testified  to  his  inexhaustible  fund 
I  of  amusement  and  information,  and  his 
“  lightness,  liveliness,  and  good  sense.” 

I  Of  James,  his  brother  writes:  “His 
1  was  not  the  sly,  sneering  sarcasm  that 
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finda  most  pleasure  io  the  bon  mot  that  | 
gives  pain,  nor  was  it  of  that  dry,  quiet  i 
character  which  gives  zest  to  a  joke  by  the  ' 
apparent  unconsciousness  of  its  author,  j 
His  good  sayings  were  heightened  by 
his  cordial  good  nature,  by  the  beaming 
smile,  the  twinkling  eye,  and  the  frank, 
hearty  caccbiuation  that  showed  his  own 
enjoyment”  lie  had  a  remarkably  tena¬ 
cious  memory,  and  was  ever  ready  witli 
an  apt  quotation  from  the  old  poets  ;  and 
he  pleasantly  sang  some  of  his  own  songs. 

1  recall  to  memory  one  of  his  jeux 
d' esprit;  I  am  not  sure  if  it  be  pub¬ 
lished  : 

“  Cselia  publishes  with  Murray, 

Cupid's  ministry  is  o'er ; 

Lovers  vanish  in  a  hurry, 

She  writes — she  writes,  boys, 

Ward  off  shore  1” 

And  I  have  another  in  ms.,  “the  al¬ 
phabet  to  Madame  Vestris 

“  Though  not  with  lace  iiedizcned  o’er. 
From  James’s  and  from  Howell's, 

Oh  don’t  despise  us  twenty-four 
Poor  consonants  and  vowels. 

Though  critics  may  your  powers  discuss, 
Your  charms,  admiring,  men  see. 
Remember  yon  from  four  of  us 
Derive  your  X  L  N  C.” 

Although  1  more  than  once  visited 
James  Smith  at  his  house  in  Craven- 
street,  I  saw  most  of  him — and  it  was 
the  best  of  him — at  the  “evenings”  of 
Lady  Blessington  in  Seamore  Place.  He 
was  not  far  off  from  his  grave,  and  was 
usually  full  of  pain  :  it  was  often  shown 
by  th.at  expression  of  countenance  which 
accompanies  physical  suffering,  and  his 
round,  good-humored  face,  although  it 
was  seldom  without  a  smile,  was  gener¬ 
ally  contracted,  and  at  times  convulsed 
from  internal  agony. 

Leigh  Hunt  described  him  as  “  a  fair, 
stout,  fresh-colored  man,  with  round  fea¬ 
tures  ;”  and  N.  P.  Willis  as  a  man  “.with 
white  hmr,  and  a  very  nobly-formed  head 
and  physiognomy  ;  his  e^e  alone,  small, 
and  with  lids  contracted  into  an  habitual 
look  of  drollery,  betrayed  the  bent  of  his 
genius.” 

lie  wheeled  himself  about  the  room  in 
a  sort  of  invalid  chair,  and  had  generally 
something  pleasant,  and  often  something 
witty,  to  say  to  each  of  the  guests,  his 
beautiful  and  accomplished  hostess  com¬ 


ing,  naturally,  in  for  the  largest  share  of 
both.  He  was  tall  and  stout,  and  the 
merry  twinkle  of  his  eye  gave  evidence 
that  his  thoughts  were  redolent  of  humor, 
even  when  he  did  not  speak. 

Horace  Smith  was  of  another,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  higher,  nature.  Leigh  Hunt  de¬ 
poses  to  “  the  fine  nature  of  the  man  ” 
(and  well  he  might  do  so,  having  bad  ex- 
erience  of  his  liberality),  and  pictures 
im  as  “  of  a  good  and  manly  figure,  in¬ 
clining  to  the  robust;  his  countenance 
extremely  frank  and  cordial,  sweetness 
without  weakness.”  And  Shelley,  writ¬ 
ing  of  him,  exclaims :  “  It  is  odd  that 
the  only  truly-generous  person  I  ever 
knew  who  had  money  to  be  generous 
with,  should  be  a  stockbroker.”*  “  Gay, 
tender,  hospitable,  and  intellectual,”  that 
is  Lady  Morgan’s  character  of  Horace 
Smith ;  and  this  is  Southey’s  testimony 
to  the  credit  of  the  brothers  both : 
“They  are  clever  fellows,  with  wit  and 
humor  as  fluent  as  their  ink,  and,  to  their 
praise  be  it  s^ken,  with  no  gall  in  it.” 

Yes,  certainly,  Horace  was  of  a  far 
higher  nature  than  James ;  perhaps  it 
wits  fairly  said  of  them,  “  One  was  a 
good  man,  the  other  a  good,  fellow.” 
But  Horace  was  happily  married,  and 
had  loving  children,  enjoyed  a  healthy 
constitution,  and  lived  in  comparative 
retirement,  away  from  the  bustle  of  soci¬ 
ety,  in  a  tranquil  home  ;  during  the  later 
years  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Brighton 
— it  was  not  then  as  it  is  now,  London- 
at-sea,  where  everybody  meets  every¬ 
body,  and  nods  of  recognition  are  about 
as  many  as  the  steps  one  takes  when 
promenading  the  Parade. 

He  was  twice  married,  and  left  a  daugh¬ 
ter  by  each  of  his  wives  ;  his  second 
wife  was  the  maternal  aunt  of  Mr.  E.  M. 
Ward,  li.A.,  the  artist  Mr.  Ward  re¬ 
tains  affectionate  remembrances  of  Hor- 


•  That,  however,  was  not  an  “odd  thing."  It 
is  known  tliat  on  the  Stock  Exchange  ’’  origi¬ 
nate  very  many  charities;  that,  indeed,  scarcely 
a  day  passes  there  without  some  subscription  list 
being  handed  about  to  relieve  want  or  goffering, 
public  and  private.  Many  thousand  pounds  are 
tliere  collected  of  which  the  world  hears  and 
knows  nothing,  and  the  number  of  persons  thus 
assisted  amounts  to  several  hundreds  annually. 
Some  of  the  best  “  charities  ”  of  England  had 
tlieir  birth  at  this  place  of  busy  traffic,  where, 
apparentlv  and  outwardly,  the  mind  and  soul  are 
exclusively  occupied  in  money-getting. 
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«ee  Smith,  of  his  love  for  children,  and 
the  delight  that  was  caused  in  his  father’s 
hoDse  whenever  “Uncle  Horace”  was 
expected  ;  his  arrival  was  ever  the  signal 
of  a  merry-making.  He  nsoally  placed 
the  children  on  his  knees-,  and  regaled 
them  with  fairy  tales  told  in  extempore 
verse. 

It  was  at  Brighton  I  knew  Horace 
Smith,  so  far  back  as  the  year  1835.  My 
knowledge  of  him,  though  limited,  ena¬ 
bles  me  to  indorse  the  opinions  1  have 
quoted  from  better  authorities.  He  was 
handsome,  with  expressive  yet  quiet 
features ;  they  were  frequently  moved, 
however,  when  he  either  heard  or  said  a 
good  tiling,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive 
the  latent  humor  that  did  not  come  to 
the  surface  as  often  as  it  might  have 
done.  It  is  saying  little  if  I  say  I  never 
heard  him  utter  an  injurious  word  of  any 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  although  our 
usual  talk  concerned  them  ;  for  I  was  at 
that  time  editor  of  the  New  Monthly^  to 
which  he  was  a  frequent  contributor,  and 
he  liked  to  know  something  of  bis  asso¬ 
ciates  in  letters — the  greater  number  o£ 
whom,  I  believe,  he  bad  never  seen.  He 
knew  their  writings,  however,  and  was 
certainly  an  extensive  reader  as  well  as  a 
sound  thinker,  and  always- a  generous 
and  sympathizing  critic.  I  copy  one  of 
his  letters ;  it  is  evidence  of  that  which 
was  the  leading  characteristic  of  his  mind 
— ^a  total  abnegation  of  self: 

“  17<*  0et4^,  1831. 

“  10,  Hanover  Creteent. 

“  I  am  Sony  you  should  deem  the  smallest 
apology  necessary  for  returning  my  iis.,  a 
duty  which  every  editor  must  occasionally 
exercise  towards  all  his  contributors.  From 
my  domestic  habits  and  love  of  occupation  I 
am  always  acribbling,  often  without  due  con¬ 
sideration  of  what  I  am  writing,  and  I  only 
wcHider  that  so  many  of  my  frivolities  have 
found  their  way  into  print.  With  this  feeling, 
I  am  always  grateful  towards  those  who  save 
me  from  committing  myself,  and  acquiesce  very 
willingly  in  their  decisions  In  proof  of  this, 

I  will  mention  a  fact  of  which  I  am  rather 
proud.  Mr.  Colburn  had  agreed  to  give  me 
£600  for  the  first  novel  I  wrrote  and  had  an¬ 
nounced  its  appearance,  when  a  mutual  friend, 
who  looked  over  the  us.,  having  expressed 
an  unfavorable  opinion  of  it,  /  threw  it  in  the 
fire,  and  wrote  JirambUtye  Uouee  instead.  | 
Let  me  not  omit  to  mention,  to  the  credit  of  I 
Mr.  C.,  that,  upon  the  unexpected  success  of  I 


I  that  work,  he  subsequently  presented  me  with 
I  an  additional  £100. 

“  Begging  your  excuse  for  the  gossip,  I  am, 
with  renewed  thanks,  dear  sir, 

“  Yours  very  truly, 

“Hokatio  Smith.”  . 

His  novels  are  still  “  asked  for  ”  at  the 
circulating  libraries,  and  perhaps  as  his¬ 
torical  romances  they  even  now  hold 
their  place  next  to  those  of  Scott,  while 
I  among  his  collected  poems  are  many  of 
I  great  beauty  and  of  much  strength.  I 
!  believe,  however,  that  after  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  Rejected  Addressee  he  prefer¬ 
red  to  consider  the  comic  vein  exhaust¬ 
ed  ;  certainly,  he  never  wrote  in  that 
style  for  the  New  Monthly.  If  he  does 
not  hold  the  highest  rank  in  the  “  repub¬ 
lic  of  letters,”  he  has  a  high  place  among 
I  the  many  who  gave  renown  to  the  age  in 
I  w'hich  he  lived.  They  have  had  imi- 
j  tators  and  followers,  but  the  wits  of  the 
I  present  day  are  to  those  of  the  past  but 
I  as  tinsel  compared  with  pure  gold.  Yes, 
jiot  only  in  the  loftiest  walks  of  litera¬ 
ture,  but  in  those  that  are  by  compari¬ 
son  lowly,  we  miss  the  giants  who  in 
our  younger  days  were  on  earth.  Wo 
trust  we  are  not  “  bigots  of  the  past " 
when  we  grieve  over  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  wits  of  to-day  and  the  wits  of 
yesterday. 

Horace  was  not  rich;  indeed,  neither 
of  the  brothers  were  so — James, never 
could  have  amassed  money,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  he  was  Solicitor  to  the  Board  of  Ord¬ 
nance.  He  invested  his  whole  capital, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  £3000,  in 
the  purchase  of  an  annuity,  and  died 
{ three  months  after  it  was  bought  Hor¬ 
ace  bequeathed  to  his  widow  and  children 
an  ample  sufficiency,  although  he  was  far 
too  generous  to  have  become  wealthy. 
Shelley  did  not  know  that  it  was  out  of 
comparatively  limited  means,  and  not  a 
I  superfluity,  that  be  relieved,  at  Shelley’s 
entreaty,  the  pressing  wants  of  Leigh 
Hunt  Many  other  instances  may  1^ 
recorded  of  his  generosity  in  giving — or 
'  of  lending,  which  means  the  same  thing 
— ^to  less  prosperous  brothers  of  the  pen. 

He  was,  indeed,  emphatically  a  good 
man ;  of  large  sympathy  and  charity, 
generous  in  giving,  even  beyond  his 
means ;  eminent  for  rectitude  in  all  the 
affairs  and  relations  of  life,  and  “  richly 
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meriting  ”  the  praisee  that  are  inscribed 
on  his  tomb  in  the  graveyard  at  Tun¬ 
bridge  Wells; 

Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
HORACE  SMITH,  ESQ., 

Of  Brighton,  Snnex, 

Who  departed  this  life  Jnly  12,  1849, 

Aged  69. 

Gifted  with  the  highest  qualities  of  head  and  heart. 
His  prirate  virtues 
Outshone  even  his  public  fame. 

Ever  resigning  himself  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
And  reverent  humility 
To  the  will  of  the  Almighty ; 

Ever  overflowing  with  charity  towards  all  men  ^ 
He  died  as  he  lived, 

Loving  and  beloved, 

Full  of  trust,  joy,  and  hope. 

“  Glory,  and  Honour,  and  Peace,  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good.  ” — ^maks  ii.  10. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  MARIE  JOYSEL.*. 

I. — THE  confessok’s  sechet. 

In  1683,  upon  the  Quai  des  TotirnelkB, 
the  old  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  a  holy  man,  in  ' 
friendship  with  M.  de  Louvois  and  other  j 
influential  persons,  was  living  in  peace  i 
with  mankind,  his  hopes  resting  on  the  j 
kingdom  of  heaven.  He  was  well  be- 1 
loved  in  bis  chapter  and  church  as  a : 
simple-hearted  man,  who  seldom  preach- ' 
ed,  but  practiced  righteousness.  His 
fortune  was  humble.  What  he  had  was 
everybody’s — shared  among  his  family,  i 
the  poor,  his  housekeeper.  His  friend 
consider^  him  a  wee  bit  lunatic,  for  he  | 
was  lively  or  sad  with  the  changes  of  the 
wind  and  weather.  His  melancholy  days 
were  passed  at  the  corner  of  his  hearth 
in  poking  the  Ore,  lo8t,jts  be  used  to  say, 
in  his  purgatory.  For  a  week  together 
he  might  thus  remain  in  sullen  silence, 
answering  only  a  word  at  a  time ;  then 
one  morning  you  were  quite  surprised  to 
Ond  him  in  good  humor  again,  opening 
his  window  and  his  soul  to  the  &’St  ray 
of  sunshine. 


*  The  materials  of  this  deeply -interesting, 
though  tragic  story,  were  gatherea  chiefly  from 
legal  documents  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  It  it  historical,  there¬ 
fore,  at  least  in  its  leading  features.  While  a 
story  of  singular  crime  and  punishment,  mingled 
with  penitence  and  confession,  it  is  highly  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  social  and  religious  life  of  Fnmce  at 
the  period  referred  to.  It  b  translated  from  the 
French  for  The  Eclectic. — Elitob. 


His  family  were  working  men  of  Ly¬ 
ons.  One  of  his  sisters  had  married  a 
physician  of  that  city,  named  Thome,  a 
fine  fellow,  but  who  put  by  no  money, 
and  who,  shortly  before  his  death,  de¬ 
cided,  at  his  wife’s  entreaties,  to  recom¬ 
mend  his  second  son,  Henri,  to  the 
Abbe’s  good  graces. 

Henri  took  the  coach  for  Paris,  with 
a  dozen  crown  pieces  and  the  blessings 
of  his  family.  He  was  tall  and  well 
formed,  and  a  pair  of  magnificent  blue 
eyes  lit  up  his  countenance.  On  a  De¬ 
cember  evening  Henri  entered  his  uncle’s 
house.  The  Abbe,  seeing  a  strong  like¬ 
ness  to  his  sister,  welcomed  the  young 
doctor  tenderly,  and  yet  with  some  re¬ 
straint,  for  fear  of  displeasing  his  house¬ 
keeper.  Angelica  welcomed  her  guest 
with  grimaces,  mattering  some  economic 
litany ;  but  as  she  served  them  a  mean 
supper  that  evening,  she  softened  at  last, 
and  deigned  to  listen  to  Henri,  who 
talked  to  please  his  uncle,  and  even  car¬ 
ried  her  amiability  so  far  as  to  wish  him 
a  good  night  as  she  showed  him  to  a  little 
chamber,  which  was  also  the  Abbe’s  li¬ 
brary  and  sitting-room. 

In  a  week’s  time  she  was  on  the  best 
terms  with  HenrL  She  told  him  her 
history ;  that  of  her  family ;  all  the 
matches  she  bad  refused  on  the  Abbe  Le 
Blanc’s  account,  and  all  the  nights  she 
had  passed  in  embroidering  his  stoles ; 
in  short,  she  opened  her  heart  to  him  as 
to  a  friend. 

Among  these  open  secrets  it  appeared 
that  for  some  years  the  Abbe  had  had 
his  white  moons,  his  red  moons,  and  his 
black  moons.  According  to  this  ancient 
spinster,  you  must  be  careful  how  yon 
spoke  to  him  in  bis  lunatic  hours ;  but 
Henri,  worried  to  see  his  uncle  sit  brood¬ 
ing  and  absent-minded,  would  have  more 
light  upon  the  subject.  So  one  evening, 

I 'as  the  Abb^  seated  before  a  window, 
i  seemed  to  be  going  to  sleep  with  the 
!  day,  Henri  came  to  talk  with  him  about 
,  the  weather. 

I  I  wonder  whether  you  are  like  me, 
uncle.  I  am  a  slave  to  the  changes  of 
yonr  Parisian  climate,  liain  spoils  every¬ 
thing  for  me,  even  my  favorite  authors ; 
die  sun  lightens  my  heart  and  eyes :  with 
the  sunshine  all  smiles  upon  me  —  the 
trees,  the  houses,  and  the  river.  In 
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in  6ne  weather  than  in  fog  and  driz- 
ale.” 

The  Abbe  answered  not  a  word. 

“  I  believe,  indeed,  mj  uncle,  that  all 
men  are  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  even 
you,  who  live  in  the  Lord,  far  from  the 
cares  and  pains  of  this  world  —  yon  can 
not  defend  yourself  agmnst  the  spell  of 
bad  weather.” 

The  Abb^  still  kept  mute. 

“  I  see  that  I  was  mistaken,”  resumed 
Henri,  turning  away.  “  Pardon  me,  if 
I  have  disturbed  your  holy  meditations. 
Worldling  as  I  am,  I  understand  these 
effusions  of  soul  into  the  heart  of  Deity.” 

The  young  man  had  stopped,  in  speak¬ 
ing  thus,  beside  the  chimney,  where  some 
embers  were  dying  out  The  Abbe,  sup¬ 
posing  that  he  had  gone  out,  began  to 
think  tdond,  as  if  to  lighten  his  heart : 

**  My  Glod !  give  me  strength  to  save 
her.  Ah,  Lord  1  thou  hadst  more  mercy 
upon  Magdalen ;  and  Magdalen  was,  per¬ 
haps,  less  afflict^,  less  beautiful.” 

Henri  stole  away  softly  as  a  shadow ; 
but  he  was  not  at  the  door  before  the 
old  housekeeper  entering,  said:  **  Master, 
sliall  we  have  supper  early  T  Do  you 
hear  me,  sir?  Are  you  going  to  the 
prison  to-day,  sir  ?  ” 

“  No,  no  :  I  shall  not  go,”  replied  the 
Abh^  as  if  speaking  to  himself.  ^  1 
shall  not  go  agiun.  I  wbh  never  to  re¬ 
turn  there.” 

“  Here’s  an  original  for  you ;  he  is 
going  right  straight  there  through  the 
rain.  Was  ever  such  an  abbe  seen  T 
Now,  why  couldn’t  he  wait  until  to¬ 
morrow?  To  put  himself  out  for  such 
creatures  as  th^e!  Do  they  need  the 
cross  and  holy  water  to  go  to  hell  ?  ” 

Henri  laps^  into  a  reverie,  following  j 
his  uncle  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  entering  one 
of  the  cells,  and  consoling,  with  Christian 
charity,  some  beautiful  penitent  who  had 
only,  like  Magdalen,  her  hiur  and  her 
tears. 

“  I  will  go  to  Sainte  Pelagie,”  said  he 
suddenly,  as  though  bewitched  by  a  pre¬ 
sentiment. 


u. - niK  LOVELY  CBnUHAL. 

Hrnki  had  never  loved.  During  his 
studies  at  Montpellier,  true  passion  had 
not  taken ‘root  in  his  heart  Love  is  at 
first  but  a  phantasy.  At  the  dawn  of 


youth  it  seldom  has  strength  or  religion. 
On  the  Abb^s  return,  Henri  asked  him 
if  he  were  satisfied  with  his  fold — if  the 
lost  sheep  had  returned  into  the  right 
path. 

“  The  poor  prisoners,”  said  the  Abbe 
Le  Blanc  with  some  feeling,  are  all 
moved  with  the  voice  of  the  Gospel; 
they  repent  in  good  faith.  There  is 
one,  however,  more  rebellions— one  who 
speaks  of  salvation  lightly.  Through 
my  efforts,  the  grace  of  God  will  yet  at 
last  descend  into  her  heart”  After  a 
pause,  he  continued,  speaking  inwardly : 
“  Ah !  could  I  but  save  this  rebel  angel  I  ” 

“  Uncle,”  resumed  Henri,  not  quite 
self-posses^,  “are  there  none  sick  at 
Sainte  Pelagie  ?  ” 

“Always;  this  prison  is  almost  a 
grave  :  they  learn  to  die  there.” 

“  Ah,  well,  uncle,  since  you  are  such 
a  good  doctor  of  souls,  why  should  not  1 
doctor  the  bodies  a  little?  You  are  on 
good  terms  with  M.  de  Louvois,  witli 
the  Archbishop,  and  other' illustrious 
personams.  Do  you  know  that  you  are 
a  man  of  influence?  Could  you  not  get 
me  appointed  assistant  phymeian  of  the 
prison,  with  a  salary  of  some  six  hundred 
a  year  ?  In  awaiting  my  patients  of  the 
fashionable  world,  I  should  find  here  a 
study  and  a  duty.  Think  on  it” 

“  Six  hundred  a  year,”  muttered  the 
Abbe.  “He  is  ri^bt;  a  study  and  a 
doty.  It  would  lighten  my  expenses, 
too.  Six  hundred,  in  truth.  I  will  con¬ 
sider  it” 

He  soon  relapsed  into  the  sombre 
labyrinth  of  his  reveries. 

Next  morning,  Henri  supposed  his 
overture  forgotten,  when  his  uncle  told 
him  that  he  had  interceded  with  the 
Chancellor,  and  that  (thanks  to  his  high 
and  benevolent  protecUon)  his  nephew, 
Charles  Henri  ^ome,  was  appointed 
assistant  physician  to  the  prison  of 
Sainte  Pelagie. 

Henri,  after  calling  on  the  chief  phy¬ 
sician  and  the  matron  with  his  uncle, 
asked  an  introduction  to  the  sick  pa¬ 
tients  ;  but  he  found  that  day  only  un¬ 
worthy  creatures,  withered  by  crime  and 
evil  passions,  having  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  them — neither  beauty  nor  courage. 

“  Doubtless,”  said  he,  “  my  uncle  has 
allowed  himself  to  be  blinded.  I  have 
seen  now  nearly  all  the  prisoners.  There 
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id  not  one  who  can  resemble  either  Mag¬ 
dalen  the  sinner  or  Magdalen  the  peni¬ 
tent” 

Bat  some  days  afterwards,  as  he  trav¬ 
ersed  a  corridor  with  the  jailer,  a  nan  of 
the  convent,  Sister  Martha,  came  to 
him  to  visit  a  poor  prisoner,  whom  the 
director  had  sentenced  to  hard  labor. 

“If  that  one  ever  works,  may  I  be 
shat  ap  myself,”  said  the  jailer.  “  In  all 
consdence,  they  oaght  to  leave  sach 
white  hands  in  peace.” 

By  the  jailer’s  manner,  it  might  be  sar- 
mised  that  those  white  hands  had  toach- 
ed  his  own  with  a  few  pieces  of  money. 
Henri  Thome  silently  followed  the  nan. 
She  led  him  to  a  little  cell  at  the  foot  of  a 
stairway,  took  a  key  from  her  girth, 
strack  three  little  taps,  opened,  and  bade 
the  yoang  doctor  pass  before  her.  After 
casting  a  glance  on  the  prisoner  : 

“  My  sister,”  said  she,  with  angelic 
sweetness,  “  oar  doctor  of  the  prison  is 
often  prevented  by  bis  age  and  infirmities 
from  giving  yoa  medical  attention.  Trast 
withont  reserve  in  this  one,  who  is  sent 
to  as  by  his  ancle,  the  venerable  Abbe 
Le  Blanc.” 

The  prisoner  gently  bowed  her  head, 
looking  carelessly  at  Henri  Thome. 

“  I  will  retam  in  a  few  moments,”  re- 
samed  the  nan,  closing  the  door. 

The  yoang  doctor  stood  before  the 
risoner,  who  was  seated  on  the  edge  of 
er  bed. 

“  Sir,”  siud  she,  “  for  mercy’s  sake  reg¬ 
ister  me  on  the  sick  list  Since  yoa 
are  a  doctor,  that  will  be  no  troable 
for  yoa,”  she  resamed,  with  a  smile 
slightly  ironical.  And  so  speaking,  she 
raised  npon  him  two  bewildering  eyes. 

“  What  can  I  answer,  Madame,  if  not 
that  I  find  yoa  as  ill  as  yoa  choose  to  be  ? 
Bat  in  conscience  let  me  feel.” 

The  prisoner  seeing  him  extend  his 
hand,  gave  him  her  own.  As  she  felt 
that  he  pressed  it  a  little  more  than  a 
physician  oaght,  she  said  briskly:  “Do 
you  find  any  fever,  sir  t  ” 

“No,  Madame,”  he  replied,  with  a 
qaaver  in  his  voice,  “  but  as  you  desire 
it,  I  will  inscribe  yoa  among  the  patients 
of  the  house.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,  for  your  good  will.” 
And  thereupon  she  opened  a  prayer-book. 
Henri  Thome  sought  to  renew  the  con¬ 
versation. 


“You  possess,  Madame,  a  devoted 
friend  in  my  uncle  the  Abbe.  You  have 
touched  his  heart  Such  misfortune  no¬ 
bly  borne,  such  beauty  hidden  by  fate  in 
a  prison,  tears  falling  in  silence  and  soli¬ 
tude,  when  so  many  hearts  would  fain 
catch  them !  ” 

The  prisoner  closed  her  book,  and 
raised  her  head  proudly. 

“  Sir,”  said  she,  with  some  slight  bit¬ 
terness,  “I  do  not  give  every  one  the 
right  to  pity  me.”  Then,  touched  by  the 
mortification  Henri's  countenance  ex¬ 
pressed,  she  added  with  a  sigh  :  “  How¬ 
ever,  the  friendship  we  both  feel  for  the 

food  Abbe  I^e  Blanc  may  excuse  you. 

*ity  me,  if  you  please  ;  it  will  not  anger 
me.” 

Sister  Martha  now  reSpened  the  door. 
“  To-morrow,  Madame,”  and  Thome  bow¬ 
ed  in  withdrawing. 

The  prisoner  quietly  returned  the  sa¬ 
lute  with  cold  politeness.  Henri  went 
home  pensive.  It  was  only  in  April. 
The  sun  diffused  his  gentlest  beams. 
Passing  through  the  gloomy  street  De  la 
Clef,  he  seemed  to  be  walking  in  an 
enchanted  country.  He  saw  but  the 
heavens.  If  his  eye  fell  upon  the  black 
walls  of  Sainte  Pelagie,  it  was  to  discern 
some  tufts  of  wall  flowers  dancing  in  the 
breeze  of  spring.  He  heard  only  the 
beats  of  his  own  heart,  the  anthem  of 
his  soul.  If  his  ear  caught  sound  beyond, 
’twas  the  love  song  of  some  bird  from  the 
prison’s  mossy  roof. 

When  he  met  his  uncle  that  afternoon, 
he  could  not  help  saying  that  he  had 
seen  a  prisoner  who  was  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  of  women.  “And  yet,”  he  added, 
“  I  have  only  seen  her  eyes  and  hands. 
But  what  imperial  eyes !  What  adorable 
hands ! ” 

“  Guilty  eyes  and  guilty  hands said 
the  uncle,  with  a  si^.  “  Let  us  never 
speak  of  this  woman.” 

Alone  in  his  chamber,  Henri  re-formed 
in  his  memory  the  picture  of  his  inter¬ 
view.  Gradually  that  face,  on  which  his 
eye  had  not  darw  to  rest,  lived  again  un¬ 
der  his  inward  gaze,  so  pale,  so  pure,  so 
proud  and  so  bewitching.  Coypel  had 
painted  this  prisoner  in  her  ephemeral 
passage  through  the  world  of  youthful 
follies  ;  a  refiectiou  of  Titian’s  courtesan, 
paled  with  the  fires  of  passion  ;  the  same 
voluptuous  ardor  in  the  eyes  and  on  the 
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lipfl.  No  memories  or  presentiments  of 
heaven — all  of  this  world ;  made  to  love, 
to  kill  in  her  ardent  caresses.  When 
Henri  Thome  saw  her  in  her  cell,  such 
was  no  longer  her  portrait  Far  from 
the  sun,  far  from  the  world,  far  from 
love  :  her  cheeks  had  faded  under  tears, 
her  softened  eyes  were  veiled  in  the  twi¬ 
light  of  hope  and  the  inward  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  life  beyond.  Her  beauty, 
though  less  splendid,  appealed  more  to 
the  heart 

**  To  love  this  woman  is  to  throw  one’s 
self  into  the  lion’s  den,”  murmured  Hen¬ 
ri,  letting  drop  his  arms.  All  Uie  rest  of 
that  day  and  night  he  vainly  endeavored 
to  escape  this  fascination.  He  was  under 
the  spell.  Everywhere  appeared  that 
pale  face  on  which  passion  bad  written 
Its  eloquent  strophes,  those  founUun  eyes 
of  love  and  tears. 


ni. — PSALMS  OF  REPENTANCE. 

Abolt  noon  the  next  day  Henri  revis¬ 
ited  the  prison.  He  was  paler  and  more 
excited  than  yesterday  when  he  entered 
the  cell  of  the  beautiful  prisoner,  ^et  he 
showed  more  self-control.  Desiring  to 
penetrate  the  secret  of  this  extreme  mis¬ 
fortune,  his  scrutinizing  eye  enveloped 
ever]fthing,  while  he  talked  common¬ 
places  about  the  tedium  of  prison  life, 
when  the  April  sky,  resplendent  with  sun¬ 
shine,  invites  all  human  creatures  to  the 
banquet  of  joy.  -  The  cell  was  four  or 
five  times  larger  than  a  grave.  On  its 
dank  walls  was  nothing  for  the  eye.  On 
its  stone  floor  nothing  to  protect  delicate 
feet  No  furniture  but  a  hard  and  narrow 
bed,  a  sofa  emptied  of  its  stuffiing,  a  little 
black  oak  table,  a  tapestry  frame,  a  pitch¬ 
er,  some  books  of  piety,  some  ra^,  a  lit¬ 
tle  broken-edged  cnina  pot,  in  wmcb  the 
prisoner  cultivated  violets ;  and  to  con¬ 
sole  for  this  misery  and  this  abandonment, 
a  little  mirror  with  a  gothic  frame,  Pelis- 
son’s  spider.  To  show  op  all  this  some 
pale  beams  filtered  through  the  bars  of  a 
narrow  skylight 

‘‘You  shall  not  remain  here,”  said 
Henri  Thom^  indignant  at  the  punish¬ 
ment  inflicted ;  you  cannot  live  a  year 
here.” 

**  It  is  eleven  years  that  I  have  been 


[April, 

here,”  siud  she,  with  sad  and  gentle 
resignation. 

“Eleven  years !  ”  repeated  Henri,  pale 
and  tottering,  as  though  he  had  received 
a  blow  in  his  heart 

“  But  wliat  matters  itt  ”  resumed  the 
prisoner.  “  I  am  condemned  to  die  here. 
Alas !  even  death  refuses  me  I  ” 

She  sought  again,  or  seeme<l  to  seek, 
a  refuge  from  her  grief  in  prayer. 

“  Those  who  have  condemned  you  to 
this  punishment  are  inhuman,  Madame  ; 
only  some  hateful  vengeance.” 

“  In  mercy,  sir,  let  us  not  speak  of  the 
past  I  must  bo  to  you  merely  a  sick 
prisoner  ;  seek  no  farther.” 

“  You  were  very  young,  Madame, 
eleven  years  ago.” 

“  I  was  twenty-two.” 

“  What !  You  have  passed  the  beauti¬ 
ful  years  of  life  in  this  horrible  solitude ! 
You  have  lived  without  the  joys  of 
youth!  No  heart  has  come  to  console 
yours  f  ” 

.  The  prisoner  no  longer  listened  to 
Henri  ;  at  least,  she  bent  her  mind  upon 
the  penitential  psalms.  Henri  respected 
her  silence  and  w’itlidrew.  As  be  passed 
the  jiuler,  he  asked  him  what  they  said  at 
Sainte  Pelagie  about  the  beautiful  prison¬ 
er.  The  j^er  answered  :  “  She  is  only 
known  by  her  baptismal  name,  Marie  ; 
she  is  imprisoned  by  order  and  under  the 
control  of  an  old  lawyer,  a  dark  repulsive 
person.  She  is  very  resigned,  always  in 
tears,  but  never  complaina” 

Henri  was  turning  away,  when  the 
j^er  added :  “  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that 
several  gentlemen  come  here  in  coaches, 
and  each  offered  me  more  than  a  hundred 
crown  pieces  to  see  her.  One,  especial¬ 
ly,  was  very  urgent  lie  would  have 
made  my  fortune  had  I  consented  to 
give  my  prisoner  the  key  of  the  fields.” 

As  soon  as  he  returned  home,  Henri 
sought  the  Abbe,  who  w’as  reading  his 
breviary  in  a  comer  of  the  room. 

“  Uncle,  I  expect  from  your  friendship 
some  light  on  the  history  of  this  prisoner 
named  Marie.  As  I  am  physician  of  the 
body,  I  must  know  what  is  passing  and 
what  has  passed  in  the  soul.” 

“  My  child,  I  will  rejieat  to  God  alone 
what  the  confessor  has  heard  here  below. 
Besides,  when  I  absolve  a  sinner,  I  for¬ 
get  lus  crimes.  It  belongs  only  to  the 
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Most  High  to  reoord  them  in  his  great 
Book  of  the  last  judgment.” 

“  Ah,  my  uncle,  you  have  not  forgot¬ 
ten  what  Marie  has  confessed  to  you.” 

“  Hearken,  my  child :  let  us  never 
speak  of  this  woman  ;  let  us  forget  her 
crimes,  now  that  she  has  shed  the  tears 
of  repentance.”  As  the  Abbe,  speaking 
thus,  looked  at  his  nephew,  he  was  sur¬ 
prised  at  his  pallor,  his  anxiety,  and  the 
strange  fire  of  his  eye. 

“  What  have  I  done  1  imprudent  that 
I  am,”  thought  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  musing 
upon  the  prisoner’s  fatal  beauty ;  “  if  my 
poor  boy  should  thus  be  taken  captive, 
like  all  who  have  known  this  woman  1  ” 

“  My  friend,”  ho  resumed  aloud,  “  this 
woman  is  a  deep  and  dark  abyss,  that  I : 
have  never  looked  into  without  terror.  ; 
Wo  must  pity  her,  in  passing,  but  fear  ! 
the  vertigo.  Crime  has  bewildered  more 
than  one  young  head.  I  forgot  to  tell  i 
you  that  we  have  there  a  precious  letter 
for  you.”  j 

“  A  letter  from  my  mother !  ”  said 
Uenri,  breaking  the  seal.  i 

He  read  with  filial  ardor,  but,  how- 1 
ever,  with  a  heart  distraught  Tliis  let- ' 
ter  exhaled  maternal  tenderness  so  touch¬ 
ing,  a  family  perfume  so  pure,  that  for  a 
few  minutes  he  blushed  at  his  mad  pas¬ 
sion  for  a  criminaL  Marie  appeared  to 
him  with  features  less  winning,  in  face  of 
his  mother,  who  was  a  model  of  Chris¬ 
tian  virtue  ;  but,  little  by  little,  the  de- 1 
mon  Love  resumed  his  empire.  ! 

That  evening,  when  he  was  alone,  it 
seemed  to  him  an  age  since  he  had  seen 
the  fair  prisoner.  He  was  almost  fright¬ 
ened  at  this  growing  passion  that  had 
already  taken  such  possession  of  him.  ' 
He  fell  upon  his  knees,  although  he  had 
lost  the  habit  of  praying ;  he  sought  to  ' 
recall  the  image  of  his  mother. 

“  Oh,  my  God !  Oh,  ray  mother ! 
Deliver  me  from  this  woman !  ”  but  at 
the  same  moment :  “  Oh,  my  God,”  he 
resumed,  with  tears,  “deliver  the  poor 
prisoner.” 

Struggling  no  longer,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  this  funereal  love,  whose  horizon 
was  the  wall  of  a  cell,  peopled  witlr  the 

Ehantoma  of  crime.  But  Love  puts  his 
ands  for  a  bandage  over  your  eyes  to : 
bide  from  them  everything  evil  or  mean,  j 
In  Love’s  kaleidoscope,  Henri  saw  only 
a  beautiful  woman  of  high  birth  and  loft- ' 


ier  spirits,  while  the  tears  of  her  misfor¬ 
tune  rose  sublimed,  to  invest  with  rain¬ 
bow  aureole  that  Parian  brow. 

If  Henri  thought  of  Marie’s  crimes, 
far  from  indignation  against  himself  or 
[  her,  ho  g^ew  still  tenderer,  he  descended 
j  lower  into  the  abyss.  Is  not  love  a  fire, 

;  to  which  even  the  storm  ministers  t 

IV. - JOYS  AND  PAINS  OP  HEART. 

In  less  than  a  week,  Henri  Thome’s 
gentle  nature  resembled  the  vineyards  of 
Naples  crowned  with  their  flaming  Vesu¬ 
vius.  He  had  hardly  extracted  a  few 
vague  words  from  the  prisoner,  doubt¬ 
less  preoccupied.  But  one  morning, 
when  he  surprised  her  overwhelmed  in 
grief,  her  hair  fallen  around  her,  with 
clenched  hands,  uplifled,  she  spoke  to 
him  as  to  a  friend.  The  nun  did  not, 
that  day,  enter  the  cell  as  she  opened  the 
door  to  the  young  doctor.  Alone,  before 
the  afflicted  woman  he  loved  to  delirium, 
he  fell  upon  his  knees,  took  her  hands 
and  said : 

“Ah,  Madame,  if  you  but  knew  how 
I  love  you !  ”  At  another  moment  she 
would  have  repelled  him,  perhaps  with 
disdain  ;  but  then  her  heai't  was  opened 
by  a  crisis  of  grief  and  despair.  She 
was  touched  by  this  passionate  avowal ; 
she  looked  at  Henri  without  withdraw¬ 
ing  her  hands,  and  said  in  softened 
tones : 

“  You  love  me !  But  you  do  not  know 
whom  you  love!  You  are  touched  by 
my  woo ;  it  is  pity,  it  is  not  true  love, 
God  be  praised  f  You  pity,  but  you  do 
not  love  mo.” 

“  I  do  not  love  you !  ”  exclaimed  Henri 
sobbing;  “look  if  I  do  not  love  you!” 

The  j>ri3oner  felt  burning  tears  upon 
her  hands. 

“  Poor  child !  ”  murmured  she,  weep¬ 
ing  herself.  “Who  are  you,  then? 
Whence  come  you  ?  You  have  not  then 
met  in  the  world  where  you  live  a 
younger  woman,  and  worthier  yoiir  heart? 
Have  you  no  sister  to  defend  you,  by 
her  purity,  from  such  a  passion  ?  ” 

“I  have  a  sister,  a  sister  who  loves 
me,”  replied  Henri.  “  If  she  saw  you 
so  unhappy  and  so  beautiful,  far  from 
condemning  ray  heart,  she  would  bid 
me  love  you.” 

Marie  had  become  pensive.  She 
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renohed  to  the  Christ  of  her  beri, 
grasped  a  rusty  key  and  a  little  blood¬ 
stained  dagger,  but  suddenly  poshing 
them  away: 

“  No,”  said  she,  “  never !  ” 

“  What  is  it,  M^ame  T  Trust  in  me, 

I  piw  yon.” 

“  Since  you  love  me,  will  you  help  me 
to  accomplish  a  great  work  t  ” 

“I  am  ready  for  anything,”  said  the 
joung  man,  raising  his  head  with  energy. 
“  Command,  my  arm  is  yours.” 

“Take  care!  This  is  serious,  and 
may  ruin  you.” 

“  To  hs  ruined  for  yon  is  a  pleasure 
in  it4self!  I  tell  you  again  I  am  ready 
for  anything.” 

“Well,  then,”  exclaimed  Marie,  press¬ 
ing  hie  hand,  “  I  rely  upon  you.  This 
is  what  yon  have  to  do.  I  must  leave 
this  prison  during  three  or  four  hours 
only,  one  day  this  week,  a  little  before 
midnight.  We  will  take  a  hackney 
coach  to  the  street  Saint  Andre  des  Arts, 
where  I  must  pay  some  one  a  visit.” 

Henri  could  not  repress  a  movement 
of  jealousy. 

“Child!”  she  resumed,  “do  you  not 
see  in  my  eyes,  then,  that  if  it  is  a  meet¬ 
ing  it  is  not  one  of  lovet”  In  fact  her 
eyes  gleamed  with  the  lightning  of  ven¬ 
geance.  “  After  that  visit  we  will  return 
here ;  for  I  would  not  escape,  even  with 
you.  Justice  must  take  its  course.  Well, 
shall  you  have  the  strength  to  do  this  t  ” 

“  les,  Madame,”  replied  Henri,  with 
a  firm  voice.  “But  as  the  price  of  this 
perilous  ride,  I  will  ask  of  you,  at  our 
return,  a  kiss  on  your  beantiml  hair.” 

“  Take  it  in  advance,”  said  she,  breath- 
in 


•Henri  kissed  her  hair  with  passion 
and  delight. 

“  Is  it  for  this  evening?  ”  resumed  he 
all  radiant 

“  Yes,  for  this  evening,  if  you  can.” 

“Since  you  desire  it,  I  can,  Madame  ;  I 
will  apprise  the  jailer  and  the  matron 
that  you  are  worse,  and  that  I  shall  re¬ 
turn  at  night,  and  that  Sister  Martha 
will  watch  with  you.  Sister  Martha 
loves  you,  as  all  do  who  come  near  you ; 
she  will  not  have  the  force  to  retmn 
yon.  We  will  leave  together.  I  alone 
will  be  seen,  and  Heaven  be  our  guide.” 

“  Go,  I  await  you  in  prayer.” 


[April, 

Henri  went  forth  proud  and  happy, 
more  than  ever  bewildered  by  love. 


V. — ^niE  DAGGER  AND  THE  VIOLETS. 

Towards  eleven  in  the  evening  Henri 
left  his  coach  at  the  end  of  the  strhet ; 
though  it  was  pouring  rain,  he  would 
go  on  foot  to  the  prison.  He  found  Sis¬ 
ter  Martha  in  Marie’s  cell.  No  confi¬ 
dence  had  yet  been  made.  As  there 
was  no  time  to  lose,  Henri  told  their  de¬ 
sign  almost  as  soon  as  he  entered.  “  I  ex¬ 
pect  of  your  friendship  for  her,  three 
hours  of  silent  watch  in  this  cell:  in 
three  hours  Marie  will  have  returned ; 
we  swear  it  both  upon  this  crucifix.” 

“  If  it  be  for  some  good  work,”  mur¬ 
mured  Sister  Martha,  quite  afraid. 

“  Yes,  yes,  a  good  work !  ”  said  Marie 
animated. 

“  Go  forth,  my  sister  5  I  shall  pray  the 
Holy  Mother  of  God  to  watch  over  yon.” 

Henri  threw  his  cloak  over  the  prison¬ 
er’s  shoulders.  She  followed  him  at  a  little 
distance  in  the  corridor.  The  jailer  came 
to  attend  him  to  the  door.  Henri  ad¬ 
dressed  him,  took  his  dark  lantern,  which 
he  extinguished  in  letting  it  fall,  and  con¬ 
fused  the  man  by  sens^ess  words.  All 
happened  luckily.  While  the  vexed 
jailer  was  picking  up  his  lantern,  the 
prisoner  had  time  to  pass.  As  soon  as  the 
door  was  closed,  Henri  took  Marie  in 
his  arms  and  bore  her  to  the  coach. 
From  the  street  Do  la  Clef  to  that  of 
Saint  Andrd  des  Arts  she  did  not  speak. 
Henri  durst  not  question  Marie,  nor  dis¬ 
turb  the  current  of  her  thoughts.  Ho 
only  took  her  hand  in  his,  and  from  time 
to  time  pressed  it  with  love.  Marie  was 
grateful  for  his  silence,  touched  by  his 
devotion,  and  twice  or  thrice  during  the 
passage  her  hand  returned  his  pressure. 

Although  it  rained  it  was  not  dark ; 
they  could  see  each  other  even  inside 
the  coach.  Now  this  night,  for  the  first 
time  Marie  observed  that  Henri  had  a 
noble  countenance ;  she  felt  that  she  was 
moved  by  his  love  ;  she  could  not  help 
thinking  that  it  would  be  sweet  for  botn 
of  them,  for  herself  almost  as  much  as 
for  him,  to  flee  together  to  some  blessed 
solitude,  far  from  the  dark  prison,  the 
cold  walls  of  which  had  shadowed  and 
chilled  her  eleven  long  years ;  far  from 
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the  world  that  had  cormpted,  then  con¬ 
demned  her  without  mer(^.  “  No,  no,” 
said  she  to  herself,  “  ’tis  over !  The  time 
of  loving  is  passed  for  me.  And  yet, 
alone  with  him  who  loves  me,  far  from  i 
the  scene  of  my  crime  and  my  griefs,  for¬ 
getting  the  past  like  a  sad  dream,  would 
not  God  still-  grant  me  some  days  of 
re^se?”  She  resumed,  bowii^  her 
saddened  head :  Rest  for  me  T  Oh  no, 
it  is  finished ;  my  heart  is  already  in 
hell.  It  is  not  love  that  I  want,  it  is 
vengeance.” 

The  coach  had  stopped  before  the  small¬ 
est  hotel  in  the  street  Saint  Andre  des  | 
Arts. 

“  You  will  ring,”  said  she  to  Henri, 
who  handed  her  out.  “  Ask  for  la  Ver- 
riere ;  the  Swigs  will  take  you  for  a  friend ; 
late  as  it  is  he  will  let  us  pass.” 

“  And  where  shall  we  go !  ”  asked 
Henri,  ringing. 

“  I  know  the  way,”  answered  Marie, 
sighing  deeply. 

They  passed  without  hindrance,  cross¬ 
ed  the  court,  climbed  a  little  stairway, 
and  stopped  before  a  door  in  the  dark. 

“You  will  await  me,  Henri;  it  will 
not  be  long,  I  hope.” 

She  slipped  her  rusty  key  into  the 
lock,  opened  the  door,  shut  it  behind  her, 
and  advanced  with  precaution  towards 
the  cabinet  where  she  was  to  pay  her 
visit. 

“’Tis  well,”  said  she,  seeing  a  streak 
of  light  under  the  door,  “  I  prefer  to  find 
him  there.  He  is  there,  ’tis  well.”  Then 
she  collected  her  strength  and  raised  her 
eyes  to  heaven. 

She  advanced  more  resolute  still,  push-  [ 
ed  the  door  gently,  and  entered.  ! 

In  this  cabinet  a  man  was  sitting  up,  < 
withered  to  a  mumra^  with  unwholesome  i 
toil,  spite,  and  vexation.  A  small  lamp  \ 
cast  on  his  bony  face  a  livid  light,  like  i 
that  of  graves.  He  was  wrapped  in  a 
large  black  gown.  When  Marie  en-  i 
tered,  his  face  was  unusually  animated  ; 
he  had  been  writing,  and  was  reading 
over  what  he  had  written  with  cruel 
pleasure.  This  must  be  some  evil  work —  | 
m  fact,  it  was  the  vilest :  a  testament  of  | 
curses. 

When  he  had  done  reading  over  this 
strange  will,  his  parchment  face  expanded 
with  ioy  and  cruelty,  as  though  he  had 
buried  a  dagger  in  his  enemy’s  breast.  | 


At  this  moment,  hearing  something, 
he  raised  his  eyes.  He  beheld  Marie, 
pale  and  set,  her  throat  tremulous  with 
the  pulses  of  her  heart,  her  eye  sparkling 
with  anger. 

“Yon,  Madame!”  he  exclaimed,  with 
sudden  terror. 

“Yes,”  said  she,  advancing  a  step: 
“yes,  ’tis  I!  ” 

The  old  man  was  afraid.  He  opened 
his  mouth  to  call  for  aid,  but  his  voice 
died  within  him. 

Marie,  seizing  a  dagger  at  her  waist, 
now  struck,  though  with  uncertain  hand, 
and  only  grazed  his  shoulder ;  but  rage 
j  and  terror  overcame  him,  so  that  he  fell 
I  swooning  into  his  arm-chair. 

Marie  approached  him  nearer,  gazing 
j  on  him  with  disgust  and  with  pity, 
j  “  To  kill  him,”  said  she,  “  would  be 
J  cowardice.  Is  he  not  half  dead  t  ” 

I  She  let  fall  the  dagger  at  his  feet. 

!  “  O  my  God !  I  thank  thee,”  said 

I  she :  “  I  thank  thee  .that  thou  hast  dis- 
I  armed  my  hand.” 

She  leant  over  the  table  to  see  what 
this  man  had  been  writing. 

“  His  will !  ”  said  she,  with  anxious 
curiosity.  She  passed  rapidly  over  the 
first  pages,  written  long  ago.  She  ea¬ 
gerly  read  the  last  lines : 

“I  bequeath,  moreover,  to  my  chil- 
I  dren  all  my  vengeance  and  all  my  curses 
j  against  their  mother.  In  the  name  of 
'  God  and  of  human  justice,  I  ex{)ect  and 
;  will  that  they  shall  cover  her  with  igno¬ 
miny  until  a^r  her  death.  In  the  name 
of  the  Father,  of  the  Son,  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  Amen.” 

“  That  is  what  he  was  writing,”  said 
she,  hardly  breathing.  “Thus  ven¬ 
geance  will  be  his  last  thought  When 
he  is  dead  his  restless  ghost  will  come 
to  stand  guard  at  my  prison  door.” 

She  took  the  testament,  tore  it,  and 
cast  the  fragments  with  contempt  in  the 
face  of  the  attorney ;  then  left  him,  and 
returned  to  Henri. 

“  Let  us  go,”  said  she  ;  “  my  visit  is 
paid.” 

They  returned  to  the  prison. 

To  the  jailer — surprised  at  his  sum¬ 
mons  at  that  undue  hour,  and  amazed  at 
seeing  Marie  enter — Henri  said:  “  You 
have  conspired  with  us,  without  know¬ 
ing  it,  in  accomplishing  an  act  of  justice. 
The  secret  lies  with  us  three  and  the 
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Sister  Martha,  who  watches  in  this  pris¬ 
oner’s  cell.  No  one  will  have  cause  of 
complaint  Your  integrity  remains  spot¬ 
less,  your  countersign  respected,  and  our 
friendship  is  acquired  by  your  silence. 
Our  return  proves  our  innocence ;  and 
you  are  too  sensible  a  man  to  raise  need¬ 
less  scandal.  Qive  ns  your  hand  on  it.” 

Half  alarmed,  half  convinced,  our  Cer¬ 
berus  extended  his  paw,  growling  some 
disconnected  phrases,  and  finally*,  con¬ 
quered  by  the  ascendant  of  youth  and 
l^uty,  rank  and  grace,  wishing  not  to 
grieve  the  Abbe  Le  Blanc,  and  respecting 
tbe  misfortunes  of  Marie,  he  gave  in  his 
poit  facto  acquiescence.  They  found  in 
the  cell  Sister  Martha  asleep. 

“  Adieu !  ”  murmured  Henri  before 
the  nun  awoke. 

“  Henri,  my  hand  is  now  unworthy 
of  your  lips.  Return  to-morrow ;  but 
to-night,  pray  God  for  the  grace  to  for¬ 
get  me.” 

She  recalled  him  by  a  sign,  and  gath¬ 
ered  the  pale  violets  she  had  cultivated 
with  so  much  solicitude. 

“  Here,  Henri,  take  these  violets ;  they 
are  all  that  I  have  good  to  give  you  ;  they 
are  worth  more  than  my  heart ;  take  them, 
and  ask  nothing  more  :  S^,  there  is 

blood  npon  my  dagger.” 

V. - GAZETTE  OF  THE  TIME. 

The  following  passage,  which  is  a  tme 
chapter  in  this  history,  is  taken  from  the 
Lettres  Oala7ite8y  published  at  Amster¬ 
dam  in  1G84 : 

February. 

You  know,  Madame,  the  story  of 
that  state’s  attorney  who  took  duch  an 
outrageous  revenge  on  his  wife.  The 
story  is  not  finished  yet  All  Paris  talks 
of  a  recent  night  scene  in  this  man’s 
cabinet  It  almost  makes  me  believe  in 
supernatural  events.  The  caitiflf,  who 
has  been  malingering  these  many  years 
past,  was  alone,  as  it  appears,  at  half  past 
eleven  at  night,  busied  with  his  testa¬ 
ment  Every  one  was  asleep  in  the 
house  but  he,  who  never  sleeps:  he  waits 
until  be  shall  be  dead.  He  will  die  with¬ 
out  regretting  pleasures  here  below,'  for 
the  poor  man  has  walked  in  a  stony 
path.  He  only  fears  lest  his  wife  he 
pardoned  as  soon  as  he  is  dead.  This  is 
the  motive  of  his  desolation.  Wherefore 


he  makes  testament  on  testament,  in 
which  he  bequeaths,  among  other  prop¬ 
erty,  his  vetigeance  to  his  family,  his 
friends  and  children.  So,  then,  the 
other  night  he  was,  as  usual,  carefully 
revising  all  the  phi'ases  of  his  will  or  of 
his  codicil ;  he  had  just  added  a  formal 
injunction  to  his  children,  to  hold  their 
mother  accursed.  Suddenly  he  hears  a 
sort  of  stir,  like  the  coming  of  a  ghost ; 
he  raises  bis  eyes :  what  does  be  see  be¬ 
fore  him  1  His  wife — the  beautiful  Ma¬ 
rie  de  Joysel — who  has  been  languishing 
these  dozen  years  in  the  prisons  of  the 
Madelonncttes  and  Sainte  Pelagie.  You 
may  judge  how  comfortable  he  felt  be¬ 
fore  this  strange  apparition.  He  tried  to 
cry  out ;  but  his  wife,  he  pretends,  drew 
a  dagger  from  her  bosom  and  darted  np- 
'  on  him  like  a  vengeful  fury.  Our  poor 
attorney  fell,  stricken,  but  cbiefiy  by 
fright.  When  he  came  to  his  senses, 
half  an  hour  aflcrwards,  he  found  him¬ 
self  alone.  He  thought  he  must  have 
experienced  a  hallucination  from  rush  ot 
blood  to  the  head ;  but  what  is  queerest, 
his  will  lay  at  his  feet  all  torn  to  pieces. 

;  He  awoke  everybody,  turned  his  house 
'  inside  out :  they  searched  everywhere ; 

;  they  ascertained  that  all  the  doors  were 
;  well  closed,  and  discovered  no  living 
i  soul.  By  early  daylight,  feeble  as  he  was, 

I  he  sped  to  Sainte  Pelagie,  to  have  news 
!  of  his  wife.  They  told  him  that  Marie 
!  Joysel  was  ill,  and  bad  passed  a  bad 
night  He  would  not  credit  the  matron’s 
report,  but  must  see  the  prisoner  him- 
I  self.  Sister  Martha  conducted  him  to 
i  Marie’s  cell.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  on 
I  her  bed  of  suffering,  he  gasped  out,  *  I 
I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  Madame !  ’  He  re- 
!  turned  home  more  than  half  dead.  This 
time,  it  is  said  that  he  will  not  recover  : 
I  his  wife's  apparition  has  struck  him  a 
I  mortal  blow.” 

April. 

I  forgot  to  mention  again  the  attorney 
Pierre  Gars  de  la  Verriere.  He  died 
i  some  weeks  ago,  never  having  held  up 
I  his  head  from  the  date  of  that  noted 
'  apparition.  He  declared  that  he  died 
{ assassinated  by  bis  wife !  He  had  his 
I  children  brought  to  his  death-bed,  and 
before  the  notary  and  witnesses,  in  face 
^  of  the  solemn  preparations  for  the  ex- 
I  treme  unction,  which  the  curate  of  his  par- 
I  ish  was  administering  to  him,  he  insisted 
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that  his  poor  little  girls — the  eldest  is  but  1 
twelve  years  old — should  swear  to  cher¬ 
ish  his  hatred  against  their  mother.  The 
unhappy  children  wept,  without  well 
knowing  why. 

The  notary,  in  whose  hands  he  had 
just  placed  his  will,  in  vain  represented 
that  this  was  going  l^yond  the  spirit  of 
the  law ;  the  curate  in  vain  applied  the 
precepts  of  the  gospel ;  the  attorney  held 
out  At  last,  he  made  his  children  swear 
that  poor  Marie  de  Joysel’s  dungeon 
should  always  be  kept  barred  with  triple 
bolts.  After  this  horrible  oath,  he  em¬ 
braced  his  poor  little  ones ;  he  asked  the 
curate  for  his'crucifix,  and  made  the  sign 
of  the  cross  while  still  cursing.  Then 
he  bowed  his  head,  and  rendered  up  his 
last  breath.  This  impious  death  has  scan¬ 
dalized  the  city,  court,  and  church. 

It  is  said  that  Gars  de  la  Verriere’s 
widow  is  preparing  a  request  to  the  par¬ 
liament  to  obtain  her  liberation.  But 
there  will  be  two  sides  to  this  question. 
Will  they  dare  to  break  the  last  testa¬ 
ment  of  a  state's  attorney  t 

VI  — THE  BETKOXnAI- 

Maiue  had  drawn  up  a  touching  peti¬ 
tion  to  the  judicial  authorities. 

Henri  Thome  came  every  day  to  pass 
an  hour  in  her  cell,  ever  compassionate, 
ever  impassioned.  Without  avowing  all 
her  history,  she  had  confessed  to  him 
that  she  was  condemned  for  adultery; 
that  her  husband  being  dead,  she  expected 
to  be  set  at  liberty,  and  had  even  men¬ 
tioned  her  request  to  parliament  Far 
from  encouraging  his  love,  she  sought  to 
extinguish  it,  declaring  herself  dead  to 
human  passions ;  she  demanded  her  lib¬ 
erty  only  that  she  might  imprison  herself 
again,  but,  at  least,  in  a  worthier  asylum. 
She  would  consecrate  to  God  all  that  re¬ 
mained  of  her  miserable  life. 

But  love  will  hope  amid  despair. 
Henri  would  not  resign  himself  to  de¬ 
spair  ;  he  placed  his  happiness  in  loving 
Marie;  he  patiently  waited  until  her 
heart  should  in  turn  be  moved. 

The  poor  prisoner -was  not  insensible 
to  the  young  doctor’s  love.  First,  he 
had  been  a  devoted  friend,  then  a  com- 
])a8sionate  brother.  At  last,  she  could 
not  dissemble  that  he  was  a  lover,  the 
tenderest  and  most  amiable.  She  took  a 


secret  pleasure  in  beholding  this  sweet 
and  noble  countenance  which  she  had 
animated  and  saddened ;  in  hearing  this 
voice,  ever  harmonious  and  thrilling,  that 
consoled  her  with  its  litanies  of  love. 
She  did  not  yet  confess  that  she  loved 
Henri ;  but  her  heart  smote  her  at  the 
thought  that  she  might  leave  Sainte  Pe¬ 
lagic  for  a  convent  wherein  she  would 
see  him  no  more. 

The  judges  rendered  a  decree  main¬ 
taining  her  condemnation  to  perpetual 
imprisonment 

Henri  found  her  one  day  more  than 
usually  troubled. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  Madame  ?  ” 

“  They  haVe  rejected  my  petition,”  she 
replied,  with  sullen  resignation.  “  I 
must  die  here  in  the  shame  of  the  dun¬ 
geon.” 

Henri  hung  his  head  sadly.  After  a 
long  silence,  be  held  out  his  hand  to 
Marie.  “  Listen,  Madame !  God  has  just 
inspired  me  with  the  thought  of  a  good 
work.  I  can  save  you  from  prison,  if 
you  will.” 

“How  could  you  proceed?  Your 
friendship  deludes  you.” 

“  I  dare  not  say  it,  it  would  require 
of  you  so  great  a  sacrifice !  ” 

“  Ah !  ”  said  she,  clasping  her  hands,' 
“God  be  my  witness  that  I  ardently 
seek  to  consummate  a  sacrifice.” 

“Well,  then,  Madame,  I,  in  my  turn, 
will  address  a  request  to  the  tribunal, 
founded  upon  the  law  and  on  Christian 
charity,  which  the  judges  cannot  reject. 
By  this  request  I  shall  demand  the  grace 
of  espousing  you.” 

“  Espouse  me !  ”  exclaimed  Marie, 
throwing  herself  into  the  young  man’s 
arms.  “  Child,  what  are  you  thinking 
about  T  I  will  never  consent  to  such  de¬ 
votion.” 

“  You  will,  then,  reduce  me  to  despair. 
Take  pity  on  my  love,  as  I  compassion 
on  your  misfortune.  Yes,  espouse  you. 
What  can  be  more  simple?  You  are  a 
widow,  and  I  love  you.” 

“  Pray  think  no  more  of  this,  Henri. 
You  do  not  know  w'hom  you  would 
marry.  I  am  Marie  de  Joysel,  widow  of 
Pierre  Gars  de  la  Verriere.” 

“  I  know  it,”  said  Henri,  troubled ; 
“  but  why  think  of  the  past  ?  Be  for  me 
the  poor  Marie  I  have  known  here,  whom 
I  have  loved,  whom  I  have  adored  Be- 
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lieve  me,  marriage  haa  mined  you,  wed¬ 
lock  shall  rescue  you.  You  shall  reenter 
the  world  with  upliiled  brow,  for  I  will 
be  near  you  with  all  ray  love.” 

“  Yet  once  more,  Henri,  you  do  not 
know  who  I  am.” 

The  prisoner  raised  her  pillow,  under 
which  lay  a  roll  of  papers. 

“There,  read  these  memoirs  to-day. 
Bring  them  back  to  me  to-morrow ;  and 
if  you  persist  in  wishing  to  espouse  me, 
you  shall  have  your  will.” 

“  To-morrow,  then,”  said  Henri. 

lietuming  at  once  to  liis  room,  he  be¬ 
gan  to  read  Marie’s  confession  with  long 
repressed  ardor ;  but  just  then  his  uncle 
entered  to  speak  to  him  of  his  mother. 

“  My  uncle,”  said  he,  all  of  a  sudden, 
“  I  reckon  on  your  heart  and  your  sup¬ 
port  for  the  act  I  am  about  to  aocom- 
plish.”. 

“  What  are  you  going  to  do,  my  child  7  ” 

“  I  am  going  to  wed  Maiic  de  Joysel.” 

“My  jK>or  child!  what  lamentable 
folly!  You  are,  then,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  abyss!” 

“Yes,  uncle,  I  am  there  with  her, 
with  my  love ;  I  will  reiisoend  with  her. 
Your  heart  is  noble  enough  to  under¬ 
stand  and  to  pardon  me.” 

.  “  I  do  more,”  said  the  Abbe,  embracing 
Henri ;  “I  bless  you  both.” 

Henri,  more  deeply  moved  than  ever, 
resumed  his  reading  of  the  manuscript. 

(TO  BK  COMTIKUKD.) 


THE  GRAND  EXPOSITION  OF  1867. 

[So  mneh  interest  at  present  if  felt  in  the  grand 
Paris  Exhibition,  and  ao  many  contemplate  a  visit 
to  it,  that  we  reproduce  fiem  Hotirs  at  Home  for 
March,  tlie  follett  and  best  description  we  hare 
any  where  seen,  of  the  preparation!  and  arrange¬ 
ments  for  it.  It  is  from  the  pen  of  O.  M.  Towle, 
Eoq.,  United  States  Conaul  at  Nantes,  and  was 
written  after  a  careful  and  thorough  inspection 
of  the  work. — ^Eo.  Eclectic.'] 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the  Emperor 
of  the  French  should  have  chosen,  as  a 
site  upon  which  to  celebrate  the  progress 
of  civilization,  the  most  famous  parade- 
ground  in  Europe.  It  really  seems  as  if 
the  sword  were  indeed  to  bo  turned  into 
a  ploughshare  when  the  field  of  the  god 
of  war  is  selected  as  the  spot  whereon  to 
display  the  triumphs  of  the  arts  of  peace. 
Man  gives  place  to  Mercury,  to  the  god- 
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dess  of  letters,  and  to  the  muses.  ThU 
wide  and  barren  expanse,  where  the  mili¬ 
tary  heroes  of  France  were  wont  to  review 
their  armies  before  leading  them  to  the 
battle-field  ;  whither  they  returned  to  dis¬ 
play  with  martial  pomp  the  trophies  of 
their  victories ;  where  no  sound  was  heard 
except  the  tramp  of  columns,  the  grum¬ 
bling  roll  of  artiller^,  and  the  clattering 
rush  of  mounted  squadrons  ;  this  desolate 
plain  is  to-day  transformed  into  an  im¬ 
mense,  busy,  buzzing  hive,  where  are  be¬ 
ing  reflected  the  industrial  products  of 
the  civilized  and  semi-civilized  world. 
Above  the  footprints  of  armies  return^ 
to  dust  has  arisen  a  temple  devoted  to 
civilization ;  and,  round  about,  where 
lately  there  was  but  blank  space,  gardens 
and  arbors,  fountains  and  cascades,  ave¬ 
nues  and  pretty  knolls  ^pear ;  artificial 
rivers  glide  by  spiral  turns  in  among  ver¬ 
dant  banks,  flower-laden  ;  and  from  their 
midst  rise  little  islands,  verdant  and 
graceful.  On  this  same  spot,  where  Na- 
oleon  I.  symbolized  the  era  of  conquest 
y  the  distribution  of  the  eagles,  Napoleon 
III.  inaugurates  a  better  and  brighter  era 
of  generous  rivalry  in  science,  agriculture, 
and  letters.  Thus,  the  Champ  de  Mare, 
in  its  successive  aspects,  represents  the 
contrast  between  the  first  and  the  second 
empire.  The  first  Bonaparte  built  his 
power  upon  the  number  of  his  troops  and 
the  glories  of  war.  The  second  Bona¬ 
parte  seeks  dynastic  safety  by  urging  for¬ 
ward  the  thnft,  the  energy,  and  the  in¬ 
ventive  genius  of*  his  people.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  he  has  abandoned, 
once  and  ^r  ever,  the  policy  of  encroach¬ 
ment  upon  foreign  soils  ;  that  he  sees  the 
folly  of  that  jealousy  which  views  with 
fear  the  progress  of  a  rival  people, 
and  that  he  rests  his  own  security  upon 
the  development  in  France,  if  not  of 
liberty  (and  in  this  point,  no  doubt,  he 
errs),  at  least  of  a  spirit  of  emulation 
in  the  substantial  arts  of  a  busy  peace. 
Napoleon  I.  displayed  on  the  Champ 
de  Mars  the  tattered  flags,  the  cap¬ 
tured  cannon,  the  battle-neld  relics  of 
bis  defeated  neighbors.  Napoleon  III. 
performs  an  office  at  once  more  graceful 
and  more  shrewd  in  inviting  those  neigh¬ 
bors  to  the  same  spot  as  the  guests  of 
France,  and  summons  them  to  a  contrast 
which  will  invigorate  alike  the  victorious 
and  the  conquered.  However  much. 
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therefore,  one  may  deprecate  the  political  | 
career  of  the  present  emperor,  it  is  not 
possible  to  withhold  from  him  that  praise  | 
which  is  due  to  every  sovereign  who  man¬ 
ifests  an  ambition  to  put  the  world  for¬ 
ward  in  civilization.  The  energy,  too, 
with  which  he  has  pushed  the  prepara¬ 
tions  to  receive  his  guests,  the  anxiety 
which  he  has  evinced  to  accord  every 
possible  privilege  and  comfort  to  all,  the 
personal  int^est  which  he  has  taken  in 
every  minutest  detail,  prove  a  worthy 
pride  in  making  the  enterprise  the  most 
memorable  of  its  kind  in  the  annals  of  I 
modern  times.  j 

Our  object,  however,  in  the  present  | 
article,  is  to  give  some  account  of  the  | 
Exposition  itself ;  to  describe  the  ground, 
the  edifices,  the  arrangements,  and  the 
present  prospect ;  and  to  point  out,  in 
such  a  general  way  as  the  limits  of  a  paper  | 
like  the  present  will  admit,  the  prominent  | 
features  of  the  design.  Doubtless  very  { 
many  of  those  who  read  this  magazine  | 
are  deeply  interested  in  the  approaching 
festival  of  the  nations — some  who  pro¬ 
pose  to  enter  into  the  noble  competition 
for  which  it  will  give  so  grand  an  oppor¬ 
tunity;  many  more  who  are  promising 
themselves  a  personal  inspection  of  its 
varied  glories. 

The  writer  took  occasion  recently  to 
visit  the  Champ  de  Mars.  Nothing  | 
could  be  more  striking  than  the  change  j 
which  has  been  wrought  in  its  whole  ap-  j 
pearance.  Those  who  formerly,  from  i 
curiosity  to  see  a  spot  8o  noted  in  French 
annals,  visited  it,  were  often  greatly  dis¬ 
appointed  in  its  bare,  desolate  aspect 
It  was  nothing  more  than  a  vast  plain,  j 
without  foliage  or  shade,  extending  from 
the  Ecole  Militaire  to  the  Seine,  which 
bounded  it  on  two  sides.  The  only  pos¬ 
sible  attraction  which  then  drew  people 
to  it,  besides  historical  significance,  was 
an  occasional  review,  at  which  royalty 
was  present,  or  the  celebration  of  fete 
days.  On  ordinary  days  it  was  as  soli¬ 
tary,  and  in  summer  as  hot  and  cheerless, 
as  a  desert.  The  tourist  need  not  be  told 
that  the  Champ  de  Mars  lies  at  the  west¬ 
ern  extremity  of  Paris,  on  the  lower  side 
of  the  Seine,  and  in  the  direction  of  St 
Cloud.  A  little  to  the  eastward  (a  block 
of  houses  intervening)  is  the  Hotel  des 
Invalides,  and  its  broad  esplanade,  reach¬ 
ing  to  the  river  quays.  At  the  rear  of  | 


the  Champ  de  Mars  stands  the  Ecole 
Militaire,  built  in  a  style  similar  to  the 
Louvre,  but  less  ornate.  Beyond  that 
curve  of  the  Seine’ which  forms  its  west- 
tern  limit,  one  discovers  the  sparsely 
built  suburbs  of  the  city,  which  stretch 
out  with  irregular  groups  of  buildings 
toward  Sevres.  It  is  a  goodly  distance, 
therefore,  from  the  centre  of  Paris,  which 
we.  might  fix  at  the  Palais  lioyal ;  at 
least  the  principal  hotels,  whither  the  tide 
of  travellers  reaching  Paris  sets,  are  in 
that  neighborhood. 

The  easiest  as  well  as  pleasantest  route 
to  the  Champ  de  Mars  is  through  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  river,  and  so  across  the  Pont 
de  Jena,  at  the  further  end  of  which  you 
find  yourself  immediately  facing  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  Palace.  Those  who  prefer  to 
ride  may  take  the  horse  railway,  or,  as  it 
is  called,  the  Chemin  Americaine^  which 
runs  between  the  Place  de  la  Concorde 
and  the  Sevres,  and  passes  directly  by  the 
Pont  de  Jena ;  and  you  are  put  aown 
here  at' the  moderate  charge  of  four  sous. 
The  inmn  building  of  the  Exposition, 
like  the  general  design,  is  quite  original. 
An  edifice  in  greater  contrast  to  those 
previously  built  in  Paris  and  London  fur 
a  similar  purpose  could  hardly  be  imag¬ 
ined.  The  efiect,  at  first,  is  a  trifle  dis¬ 
appointing.  The  building  reminds  one 
somewhat  of  a  new-fashioned  iron  rail¬ 
way  station  ;  still  more  of  a  stupendous 
gasometer.  To  one  looking  at  it  from 
any  given  point  it  seems  to  be  round ; 
a  circumambulalion  of  it  discovers  it  to 
be  rather  oval  than  round,  rather  oblong 
than  either.  The  architecture  is  light,  and 
not  wanting  in  grace ;  rows  of  narrow 
iron  pillars  support  a  roof  of  the  same 
material,  and  are  in  turn  supported  by  a 
gallery  which  is  upheld  by  a  lower  aud 
longer  series  of  iron  pillars.  These  pil¬ 
lars  with  their  girdles  contain  no  less 
than  13,500  tons  of  metal ;  10,000  of  this 
are  employed  in  the  outer  gallery.  Six 
millions  ot  rivets  have  been  used  in  the 
building,  and  fifteen  millions  of  holes 
bored.  The  roofs  are  covered  with 
zinc,  and  more  than  one  thousand  cubic 
metres  of  rafters  and  53,000  square  me¬ 
tres  of  plank  aided  in  their  construction. 

The  roofs  curve  gradually  to  the  upper 
row  of  pillars,  aud  the  whole  iron  work 
is  painted  a  dull  brown.  This  is  the  first 
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impression  of  the  exterior.  The  whole 
bailding,  according  to  the  plan,  is  110 
metres  (89^  imperial  feet  each)  long,  and 
384  wide,  the  comers  being  rounded. 
Sixteen  hectares  (2^  acres  each)  of  ground 
are  thus  covered.  The  centre  of  the 
building  is  nearly  the  centre  of  the  old 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  space  between  its  northern  side  and 
the  quays,  and  also  between  its  southern 
side  and  the  Eloole  Militaire.  The  edifice 
is  built  in  concentric  circles ;  that  part  of 
it  which  we  have  described  ns  the  exte¬ 
rior,  with  the  iron  pillars  and  roof,  being 
the  exterior  and  greater  circle.  In  the 
centre  of  the  smallest  and  most  interior 
circle  is  a  plot  of  ground,  which  is  now 
being  laid  out  as  a  garden  and  prome¬ 
nade  ;  this  plot  contains  half  a  hectare,  or 
one  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land.  The 
galleries  which  ran  around  the  respective 
circles  are  intersected  by  other  galleries 
which  radiate  from  the  interior  garden, 
cutting  the  circles  at  right  angles  to  the 
outer  circle.  Observe  the  advantage  of 
this  design :  all  the  series  of  products  of 
the  same  kind  or  department  are  to  be 
arranged  round  the  circles ;  each  nation, 
on  the  contrary,  is  to  have  a  space  run¬ 
ning  between  the  galleries  which  radiate 
from  the  garden.  So  that,  by  following 
the  circular  galleries,  the  visitor  sees  in 
juxtaposition  the  same  product,  or  similar 
ones,  as  displayed  by  the  several  coun¬ 
tries  ;  while,  by  proceeding  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  garden  outward,  he  is  able  to  view 
the  various  products  of  each  separate 
country.  France  will,  as  might  be  ex¬ 
pected,  occupy  a  greater  part  of  the  east¬ 
ern  section  of  the  main  building.  The 
remainder  of  the  space  will  be  distributed 
as  follows :  Starting  from  the  west  end 
of  the  main  entrance  and  turning  east¬ 
ward,  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  will 
be  found  in  the  first  section;  then,  in 
this  succession.  Central  and  South  Amer¬ 
ica,  the  United  States,  Tunis  and  Moroc¬ 
co,  Perria,  China,  Siam,  Japan,  Egypt, 
Turkey,  the  States  of  the  Danube,  Rome, 
Italy,  Russia,  Scandinavia  Denmark, 
Greece,  Portugal,  Spain,  Switzerland, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  Prassia — the  lat¬ 
ter  bordering  on  the  main  avenue  leading 
from  the  garden  outward  towards  the 
Eoole  Militaire,  which  is  regarded  as  the 
post  of  honor.  Belgium  and  Holland 
will  have  small  spaces  beside  the  French 


department  in  the  eastern  section  of  the 
palace.  There  are  thirteen  circular  gal¬ 
leries,  and  sixteen  radiating  from  the 
centre  outward.  The  whole  edifice,  with 
the  exception  of  the  two  galleries  nearest 
the  garden,  is  built  of  iron ;  those  two 
galleries  are  of  mason  work.  The  two 
interior  galleries  are  to  be  devoted  to  the 
fine  arts  and  the  history  of  labor.  Over 
the  garden  will  be  an  awning  six  metres 
in  width,  while  the;;e  will  be  plenty  of 
light,  as  the  awning  will  only  stretch 
over  the  centre  of  the  open  space,  leaving 
wide  crevices  between  it  and  the  inner 
circle  at  either  end.  The  arrangements 
which  have  been  made  for  the  introduc  • 
tion  of  air,  light,  and  heat,  are  well-nigh 
perfect,  and  are  in  themselves  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  modern 
science.  Underneath  ^1  the  galleries, 
both  circular  and  radiating,  are  covered 
conduits,  which  are  connected  with  exte¬ 
rior  subterranean  conduits  laid  under  the 
park,  and  which  convey  sufficient  quan¬ 
tities  of  air  to  amply  ventilate  the  struc¬ 
ture.  Air  will  be  pumped  into  these 
exterior  conduits  by  steam  machinery 
already  erected  for  the  purpose,  and  will 
find  escape  in  perforated  grating  in  the 
floors  of  the  respective  galleries.  To 
supply  an  adequate  amount  of  light  by 
which  the  spectators  may  examine  every 
thing  minutely,  skylights  have  been  in¬ 
troduced  at  short  intervals  in  all  the  zinc 
roofs,  besides  the  numerous  windows, 
over  two  hundred  in  number,  which  are 
to  be  observed  in  the  exterior  circular 
gallery.  In  order  to  guard  against  dis¬ 
astrous  effects  from  heavy  rams,  which 
are  apt  to  occur  in  Paris  during  the 
spring,  a  system  of  drainage  sewers  has 
been  put  into  execution,  w'hich  commu¬ 
nicate  with  the  ground  in  every  direction, 
and  are  sufficient  to  carry  ofif  the  water 
from  all  localities  where  it  would  be 
apt  to  stand.  By  underground  tunnels, 
communicating  with  the  Seine,  water  is 
introduced  into  the  edifice  to  8er\’e  the 
purpose  of  cleansing,  and  for  the  use  of 
guests  and  exhibitors. 

Of  course,  the  restaurant  department 
will  be  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
exhibition — important  in  the  same  degree 
as  people  enjoy  ministering  to  the  creature 
comforts  compared  with  the  pleasures  of 
sight ;  no  one  need  be  told  of  the  French 
tendencies  in  tliis  regard.  A  large  per- 
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lion  of  one  of  the  ^leries,  tlien,  on  the 
ground  floor,  is  to  be  devoted  to  the  res- 
taarsnts ;  and,  as  people  must  have  ice 
and  cool  wines  and  fresh  meats,  vast  cel¬ 
lars  beneath  them  have  been  completed 
underground.  These  cellars  are  vaulted, 
and  are  1300  metres  long,  and  ten  wide. 
The  other  subterranean  passages,  for  the 
purposes  which  have  been  mentioned, 
which  run  parallel  with  the  galleries  ra¬ 
diating  from  the  garden,  are  2000  metres 
by  five.  Those  which  run  parall^  with 
the  circular  galleries  are  of  the  same  di¬ 
mensions.  The  extent  of  the  windows 
may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that 
45,000  square  metres  of  glass  have  been 
us^  in  their  oonstruction,  while  20,000 
metres  of  glass  are  to  be  found  in  the 
roof  sky-lights.  The  work  which  has 
been  performed  by  the  masons  comprises 
52,000  cubic  metres,  of  which  the  foun¬ 
dations  absorb  37,000,  the  two  interior 
galleries  10,000,  and  the  walls  of  the  outer 
gallery  5000. 

These  are,  in  brief,  the  general  meas¬ 
urements  and  statistics  regarding  the 
main  building,  which  convey  some  idea 
of  its  extent,  the  immense  amount  of 
labor  which  has  been  necessary  to  its 
conclusion,  and  the  elaborateness  and 
completeness  of  the  plans  upon  which  it 
has  been  constructed. 

These  plans  were  finally  adopted,  with 
th^  sanction  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Public  Works,  early  in  August, 
18G5.  But  some  time  was  necessary  to 
close  the  great  number  of  contracts,  and  | 
the  work  was  not  fairly  begun  before  | 
October,  1865.  Within  a  year  after  the  I 
beginning  of  the  foundations  the  edifice  j 
was  completed,  and  the  windows  insert- . 
ed ;  and  it  only  remtuned  to  finish  off  | 
and  decorate  the  interior.  If  the  exhi¬ 
bition  opens  on  the  first  of  April,  only  a  | 
year  and  a  half  will  have  elaps^  between  I 
the  adoption  of  the  definite  plans  and 
the  inauguration.  *  It  is  almost  incredible 
that  a  building  so  enormous,  so  compli¬ 
cated,  and  requiring  so  much  delicacy  of ; 
workmanship,  should  have  reached  its  j 
finishing  touches  in  so  brief  a  period ;  i 
and,*  before  a  single  product  is  placed  I 
within  its  walls,  it  stands  as  a  wonderful  j 
triumph,  not  only  of  modern  architectural  | 
science,  but  of  the  energy,  the  persever-  j 
ance,  and  the  admirable  management  of  | 
its  projectors.  j 
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But  the  construction  and  successful 
completion  of  the  main  edifice  is  only  a 
rt  of  the  work  which  was  accomplished 
tween  October,  1865,  and  October, 
1866.  Possibly,  those  who,  during  the 
coming  spring  and  summer,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  cheap  excursion  tickets,  will 
find  the  palace  the  least  attraction  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars.  The  homely  and  trite 
old  adage  about  variety  being  the  spice 
of  life  is  made  an  imperative  law  in  the 
design.  On  all  sides  of  the  palace  is 
laid  out  an  extensive  park,  and  this  is 
I  interspersed  with  many  buildings,  some 
I  of  which  are  to  be  occupied  by  exhibi- 
!  tors,  others  devoted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  nation’s  guests. 

Directly  opposite  the  west  end  of  the 
Pont  de  Jena  is  erected  the  long  covered 
galleiy  which  is  to  serve  for  the  grand 
opening,  and  afterwards  for  the  conven¬ 
ience  of  those  who  wish  to  proceed  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  main  edifice.  This  is  con¬ 
nect^  with  the  grand  entrance,  which 
has  something  of  the  appearance  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  being  adorned  with  bas- 
reliefs  and  sculptural  conceits,  and  com¬ 
prising  a  large  central  arch,  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  either  side  of  it  The 
gallery  itself  is  formed  into  two  aisles, 
between  which  is  a  broad,  open  avenue ; 
and  before  reaching  the  main  entrance 
the  two  aisles  curve  round  to  the  right 
and  left,  forming,  directly  in  front  of  the 
entrance,  a  half  circular  piazza,  after  the 
manner  of  the  colonnade  of  St  Peter's 
at  Rome.  The  grand  arch  of  the  main 
entrance  is  to  be  profusely  decorated,  and 
will  be  adorned  by  flags  of  all  nations ; 
and  here  the  grand  ceremony  of  the  open¬ 
ing,  participated  in  by  the  Emperor  of 
the  IVench,  and  other  crowned  heads 
who  will  probably  be  present,  will  take 
place.  In  that  part  of  the  park  which  is 
immediately  at  the  right  of  the  covered 
gallery,  as  one  looks  towards  the  en¬ 
trance,  rises  the  edifice  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Club,  an  imposing  building,  with 
an  air  of  comfort  appropriate  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which'  it  is  intended.  The  club¬ 
house  consists  of  two  stories,  above  the 
ground  floor.  The  first  floor  above  the 
ground  floor  will  contain  a  single  spa¬ 
cious  hall ;  here  will  be  found  the  princi¬ 
pal  journals  and  magazines  of  the  world, 
which  will  arrive  regularly ;  large  black¬ 
boards,  whereon  will  bo  posted  daily  tele- 
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grams  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  mar- 1 
ket  quotations,  late  commercial  news,  I 
and  such  other  items  of  information  as 
shall  be  deemed  of  interest  to  the  visi¬ 
tors;  and  along  the  side  of  the  room 
will  be  placed  writing-desks  and  every 
oonvenienoe  for  oorrespondenoe,  which 
the  guests  will  be  free  to  use.  Here, 
too,  one  may  find  interpreters,  learned 
in  all  the  languages ;  and  not  the  least 
valuable  of  the  advantages  which  the 
club  will  ofier  will  be  the  fullest  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  where  lodgings  and  meals  are 
to  be  obtained,  and  at  what  prioes.  A 
post-office  will  be  established,  whither 
letters  and  other  mail  matter  may  be  ad¬ 
dressed  ;  and  boxes  for  the  receipt  of 
out-going  mails  will  be  set  up  at  con¬ 
venient  intervals.  The  hall  will  be  ele¬ 
gantly  furnished  and  decorated,  and  fully 
supplied  with  the  comforts  of  air,  heat, 
and  water. 

The  upper  floor  of  the  club-house  will 
be  converted  into  a  vast  restaurant  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  club-members. 
This  will  comprise  a  large  hall  where 
table*  d'hdte  will  be  served  to  all  who 
have  gregarious  or  economical  propensi¬ 
ties.  Le^ing  out  of  this  will  1m  smaller 
apartments  of  various  cap^ity,  some  di¬ 
vided  from  others  by  folding-doors,  and 
thus  capable  of  expansion.  These  are  for 
tite»-d-tet€S  or  small  parties — indispensa¬ 
ble  needs,  at  least  of  the  Parisian  world. 
The  small  conapartments,  into  which  the 
^ound  floor  iMneath  the  principal  hall 
u  divided,  are  to  be  let  out  to  tradesmen, 
who  will  drive  a  brisk  trade  in  so  fre¬ 
quented  a  spot  The  international  ex¬ 
change,  the  main  object  the  club,  will 
bo  one  of  the  most  commendable  and  im¬ 
portant  features  of  the  exhibition.  Here 
merchants  of  dififerent  nations  will  meet 
together,  discuss  the  business  enterprise 
and  interest  of  each  and  all,  fismiliarize 
themselves  more  intimately  with  the 
products  and  capabilities  of  the  various 
countries,  and  thereby  unquestionably  do 
much  to  stimulate  commercial  activity 
everywhere ;  for  half  an'  hour’s  chat  b^ 
tween  two  merchants  is  better  for  busi¬ 
ness  than  a  score  of  letters ;  and  where 
there  is  a  convention  of  thousands  the 
good  results  of  intereommunication  must 
be  incalculable. 

Both  the  upper  stories  of  the  club¬ 
house  are  supplied  with  balconies;  the 
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lower  one  is  a  wide,  covered  porch,  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather 
by  a  graceful  roof,  and  affording  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  a  pleasant  promenade  and  an 
admirable  lookout,  whence  to  view  the 
pageants  and  processions,  and  the  ever- 
interesting  sight  of  the  multitudes  pour¬ 
ing  in  dense  streams  hither  and  thither. 
This  porch,  it  may  be  conjectured,  will 
be  resorted  to  for  social  relaxation,  and 
will  afford  a  pleasant  retreat  where  one 
may  enjoy  hie  cigar  in  peace  after  a  wea¬ 
risome  tour  of  sight-seeing.  The  priv¬ 
ileges  of  the  club  are  to  be  open  to  the 
exhibitor*,  during  the  period  of  the  Ex¬ 
position,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  one  hun¬ 
dred  francs.  Those  visitors  who  wish  to 
do  so  will  be  admitted  on  the  same  terms, 
if  recommended  by  two  exhibitors,  or  by 
the  commissioners  of  their  own  country. 
The  shops  on  the  ground  floor  are  fitt^ 
up  in  grand  style,  and  when  they  receive 
their  stock  of  jewelry  and  fancy  material 
will  present  a  bright  and  cheerful  aspect. 

Immediately  behind  the  club-building 
are  erected  the  houses  of  Protestant  mi.s- 
sions;  and  further  westward  is  a  space 
set  apart  for  Morocco,  while  in  the  vicin¬ 
ity  stands  the  unique  palace  of  the  Bey 
of  Tunis.  Among  the  most  curious  sights 
to  be  seen  at  the  Exposition  will  certainly 
be  the  models  of  Eastern  and  African 
palaces,  habitations,  streets,  and  huts. 
The  palace  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis  and  of 
the  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  the  reproduction 
of  a  street  of  Grand  Cairo,  with  its  shops, 
dwellings,  and  bazaars,  and  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  chdUt*  of  North -African 
herdsmen  and  peasants,  will  gpve  a  more 
vivid  picture  of  the  customs  and  habits 
of  those  semi-civilized  yet  ingenious  peo- 

Sle  than  a  library  of  books  of  travel. 

outhward  from  the  bey|s  palace  just 
mentioned  are  plots  divided  off  for  the 
reception  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  build¬ 
ings  and  curiosities ;  a  little  beyond  one 
sees  the  Persian  gardens  in  a  state  of 
progress,  near  by  the  Egyptian  temple 
(a  ma^ificent  copy  of  that  ancient  one 
wherein  the  Ptolemies  worshipped),  and, 
beside  this,  the  ground  where  the  ex¬ 
terior  display  from  the  Brazils  Will  be 
noticeable.  Between  the  section  of  the 
park  accorded  to  these  attractive  exhibi¬ 
tions  and  the  rear  main  avenue  leading 
from  the  Exposition  Palace  towards  the' 
£oole  Miiitaire,  are  situated  the  spaces 
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f;^ven  for  the  out-of-door  abows  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  of  Ameri¬ 
ca;  behind  that  occupied  by  the  latter 
nation  are  to  be  found  the  plots  for  Tur¬ 
key,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  Italy. 

The  northeastern  corner  of  the  park, 
opposite  the  International  Club,  is  occu- 
pi^  by  France.  Here  the  most  notice¬ 
able  object  is  the  Pavilion  of  the  Empe¬ 
ror  Napoleon.  This  is  a  curious  edifice, 
somewhat  oriental  in  its  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  surmounted  by  a  profusion 
of  imperial  eagles,  leaving  no  doubt  in 
the  mind  of  the  purpose  tor  which  it  is 
intended.-  The  top  represents  an  impe¬ 
rial  crown.  Near  by  is  a  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  chapel,  built  by  one  of  the  French 
bishops  at  his  own  expense ;  and  here 
will  ^  exhibited  the  ecclesiastical  orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Romish  Church.  The  pho¬ 
tosculpture  building,  designed  for  dis¬ 
plays  of  the  latest  improvements  in  pho¬ 
tographic  science,  and  which  somewhat 
resembles  a  Gothic  chapel,  stands  nearer 
the  entrance  avenue.  There  will  also 
be  a  Protestant  church  in  the  French 
ground.  Between  the  building  of  photo¬ 
sculpture  and  the  northeast  corner  of 
the  Exposition  Palace  is  a  lovely  minia¬ 
ture  lake,  with  its  rocky  island,  whence 
rises  a  most  picturesque  light-house ;  and 
at  the  end  oi  the  lake  is  a  noble  ca8(^e, 
a  faithful  imitation  of  rugged  nature,  j 
moss  -  covered,  eccentric,  and  disposed  : 
with  a  rare  eye  to  effect.  Beyond  the  | 
imperial  pavilion  are  some  model  houses 
of  Mulbauseu  workmen’,  and  the  great  i 
boiler  of  Thomas  &  Powell,  and  other  I 
model  boilers,  while  nearer  the  Seine  are 
Uie  model  workshops  and  houses  of  Pari-  i 
sian  artisans.  In  the  southeastern  sec- ' 
tion  of  the  park — that  is,  between  the  | 
Hotel  des  Invalides  and  the  main  avenue  > 
going  towards  the  £cole  Militaire,  will  | 
be  a  varied  collection  of  such  curiosities  ' 
as  improved  hot-houses,  aquaria,  horti-  | 
cultural  systems,  etc.  Nearer  the  avenue 
is  an  edifice  to  be  occupied  by  a  display  ' 
of  tlie  fine  arts,  on  either  side  of  which 
appears  a  noble  equestrian  sculpture ; 
further  on,  toward  the  £cole  Militaire, 
will  be  found  restaurants,  cnfes^  aviaries 
with  every  variety  of  birds,  botanical 
exhibitions,  conservatories  of  rare  shrubs 
and  trees,  vegetables,  flowers,  and  fruit 
hot-beds,  aquaria  on  a  comprehensive 
8C5Ue,  monumental  yards,  winter  gardens, 


the  humming  bird’s  palace  ”  (which 
will  be  charming  enough),  and,  in  tha 
midst,  the  pavilion  erect^  in  honor  of 
the  Empress  Eugdnie.  East  of  the  great 
palace  are  situat^  the  principal  exhibi¬ 
tions  of  fruit  and  vegetables,  hot-houses, 
extensive  varieties  of  rare  plants,  and 
collections  of  agricultural  products  in 
general.  Along  the  southwestern  boun¬ 
dary  will  be  found  a  model  farm  and 
husbandman’s  shop.  To  the  southwest, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  rear  main 
avenue  from  the  British  and  American 
ground,  are  situated  those' —  first,  of 
Prussia,  who  always  has  the  place  of 
honor  (such  is  another  result  of  Sadowa), 
then  Germany,  Austria,  Norway  and 
Sweden,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Lower 
Denmark  (that  is,  Schleswig  and  Hol¬ 
stein).  Of  these  the  edifice  of  Austria 
bids  fair  to  attract  the  most  attention. 
In  this  comer  there  will  be  an  active  ri¬ 
valry  between  the  several  Teutonic  na¬ 
tions.  The  Austrian -building  is  in  the 
shape  of  a  quadrangle,  with  eight  sec¬ 
tions,  having  in  their  centre  an  open 
square.  Here  will  be  found  a  restaurant 
after  the  Vienna  style,  and,  near  by,  au 
Austrian  kitchen.  The  different  sections 
are  divided  between  the  Galicians,  Hun¬ 
garians,  Wallachians,  Styrians,  Tyrolese, 
and  the  North-Austrians.  South  of  the 
western  entrance  to  the  park  we  find  the 
Russian  space.  Here  will  be  exhibited 
various  ]>ha8es  of  Muscovite  and  Circas¬ 
sian  manners  and  mode  of  living ;  among 
other  things,  a  Circassian  hut  and  drink¬ 
ing  saloon.  Among  the  attractions  which 
will  merit  the  attention  of  visitors  to 
Paris  for  the  first  time  will  doubtless  be 
the  theatre  on  the  French  ground,  the 
caf^  chantants,  and  tlie  open-air  res¬ 
taurants,  very  marked  indications  of 
French  character  and  habits. 

The  lake,  situated  between  the  impe¬ 
rial  pavilion  and  the  great  palaoe,  with 
its  rocky  bed,  its  green  sloping  banks, 
its  cool,  ornamented  little  island  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  miniature  light-house,  its 
cascade  imitative  of  rude,  picturesque  na- 
I  ture,  its  curious  fish  and  unique  barges, 

I  will  certainly  afford  refreshing  relief  from 
'  the  toils  of  sight-seeing,  where  one  may 
'  pause  and  find  rest  alike  for  mind  and 
body.  There  will  be  copses  of  young 
^  trees,  arbors,  and  sylvan  retreats,  a  pretty 
I  winding  river  fed  by  Mother  Seine,  fine 
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avenues  bordered  on  either  side  by  flow¬ 
er  gardens,  and  diverging  paths,  and  lead¬ 
ing  rapidly  from  one  scene  to  another  of 
the  varied  panorama.  The  animal  wants 
of  the  mnltitodes  will  be  abundantly  pro¬ 
vided  for.  There  will  be  restaurants  and 
at  frequent  intervals.  If  one,  upon 
trial,  is  pei^anoe  not  pleaded  with  the 
materials  of  the  French  cuisine,  he  may 
find  restaurants  in  the  department  allot-  . 
ted  to  his  own  country,  where  he  may  I 
procure  dishes  to  which  he  has  been  ac¬ 
customed,  served  in  the  home  style.  The 
eatable  and  potable  peculiarities  of  each 
nation  will  m  illustrated  after  their  own 
fashion,  by  thftir  own  professional  repre¬ 
sentatives.  You  will  not  only  find  the 
Parisian  and  Austrian  restauiant,  the 
German  lager^beer  saloon,  Turkish  and 
Chinese  booths,  but  English  chop-houses 
and  American  bar-rooms,  with  native 
superintendents  and  appliances.  Rooms 
will  be  provided  where  the  ladies,  on 
entering,  may  disburden  themselves  of 
supplementary  articles  of  clothing,  and  | 
paters  familiar  of  the  umbrellas,  little  j 
bags,  scarfs,  and  shawls  with  which  he 
has  been  loaded  down  by  mamma  and 
the  girls  on  issuing  from  the  hotel. 

A  diflSculty  not  lightly  to  be  passed 
over  arises  when  we  ask  the  question : 
Where  will  the  immense  throngs  who 
will  visit  Paris  during  the  Exposition  bo 
able  to  procure  “  a  local  habitation  ”  ? 
Is  there  room  enough  in  the  city  for 
them  all  ?  Will  not  those  who  come  up 
from  the  French  provinces  alone  fill  ev¬ 
ery  vacant  room  ?  If  so,  where  will  the 
Russians,  the  Americans,  the  English¬ 
men  seek  for  places  to  lay  their  heads ! 
By  the  rime  this  article  appears  in  print, 
the  rooms  of  all  the  hotels — good,  bad, 
and  indifferent — will  have  b^n  pre^n- 
gaged.  New  houses  will  be  built,  tem¬ 
porary  lodgings  put  up.  But  can  the 
builders  work  fast  enou^  to  erect  accom¬ 
modations  for  all  t  One  answer  is,  that 
very  many  w'ill  seek  sojourning  places  in 
the  environs  of  the  city ;  and  such  a  plan 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend  to 
all  those  who  have  not  already  secured 
rooms  within  the  barriers,  or  who  have 
no  friends  resident  in  Paris  into  whose 
houses  they  will  be  received  as  guests. 
The  access  to  the  city  from  St.  Germain, 
St.  Cloud,  Versailles,  Montreuil,  Mantes, 
Sevres,  Meudon,  St.  Denis,  Sceanz,  and 


]  the  other  beautiful  suburban  towns,  of 
I  which  so  many  are  found  in  the  imme- 
\  diate  vicinity,  will  be  easy  and  constant. 

\  Trains  will  run  back  and  forth,  to  and 
!  from  all  these  localities,  at  least  half- 
j  hourly,  day  and  evening ;  so  that  those 
I  who  choose  a  sojourning  place  in  the 
I  suburbs  may  be  on  the  Exposition 
{ grounds  as  early  in  the  morning  as 
they  please,  and  return  to  their  lodg¬ 
ings  after  the  theatres  and  displays  at 
night. 

^ere  is  hardly  anything  left  to  desire 
in  the  arrangements  made  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  and  the  Commission  to  afford  a 
cheap  and  comfortable  transit  to  the  visi¬ 
tors.  Railway  fares  will  be  greatly  re¬ 
duced  ;  trains  will  go  for  the  special  ac¬ 
commodation  of  those  whose  means  will 
not  admit  of  expensive  travelling ;  the 
excursion  system  will  be  far  more  liberal 
and  comprehensive  than  ’  ever  before  ; 
serious  vexation,  delay,  and  uselessness 
of  luggage  examinations  by  custom¬ 
house  officials  will  be  suspended ;  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  regulations  tending  to 
check  extortion  and  swindling  will  be 
actively  enforced. 

It  is  well,  however,  for  all  who  design 
being  present  during  the  period  of  the 
Exposition,  and  more  especially  for  those 
who  are  promising  themselves  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  witnessing  the  pageant  of  the 
grand  opening,  to  guard  well  against  the 
attempt  which  will  certainly  be  made  on 
every  side  to  take  advantage  of  their  in¬ 
experience  and  necessities  by  imposition. 
And  this  need  be  no  reflection  on  the 
honesty  of  the  French  as  a  people.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  mention  a  country 
where  imposition  would  not  be  exten¬ 
sively  attempted  on  a  similar  occasion. 
Every  article  will  naturallyrise  somewhat 
during  the  Exposition.  The  simplest 
axiom  of  political  economy  justifies  such 
an  expectation.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
anticipate,  however,  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances  prices  will  be  asked  altogether 
exorbitant  No  one,  therefore,  should 
go  to  Paris  ignorant  of  the  approximate 
value  of  those  things  which  he  intends 
to  purchase,  and  of  what  he  will  be  under 
the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  for. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Conti¬ 
nent  and  its  trade,  with  the  tricks  of  sale 
and  the  devices  of  shopkeepers,  with  the 
art  of  bargaining  as  carried  to  high  per- 
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fection  by  the  French,  should  be  con* 
suited ;  or  if  not,  at  least  the  guide  books 
should  be  studied,  and  sufficient  knowl¬ 
edge  of  French  acquired  from  the  little 
manuala  dt  conversation  to  enable  one 
to  make  his  W'ay  alon&  Those  shops 
only  should  be  patronized  which  are  rec¬ 
ommended  by  trustworthy  persons  —  if 
possible,  by  acquaintances  resident  in, 
and  accustomed  to,  Paris,  who  have  had 
practical  knowledge  of  them.  As  a 
rule,  shops  which  announce  that  “  Eng¬ 
lish  is  spoken  here,”  should  be  avoided, 
as  in  most  cases  the  luxury  of  indulging 
in  one’s  own  tongue,  and  hearing  it  mur¬ 
dered  by  counterjumpers  and  grisettes, 
is  paid  for  by  an  extra  tax  on  the  goods 
bought 

The  competitions  for  the  numerous 
prizes  to  be  offered  by  the  commission 
and  by  private  persons  will  serve  to  give 
a  spice  to  the  course  of  the  Exposition. 
Among  these  will  be  yacht  races  and  boat 
trials,  experiments  with  rival  pieces  of 
mechanism  of  all  kinds,  tests  of  the  com¬ 
parative  skill  and  workmanship  of  artisans 
of  the  different  countries,  competing  cho¬ 
ral  societies,  prizes  offered  for  the  best 
plan  of  accommodating  and  “  developing 
the  capacity”  of  laborers.  Many  quite 
original  olnects  of  competition  will  be 
included,  Ilardly  an  art  or  science  which 
will  not  only  be  represented  on  a  broad 
scale,  but  will  be  experimented  upon,  and 
made  trials  of,  daring  the  progress  of  the 
exhibition.  Agriemture  and  fisheries, 
manufactures  and  the  operations  of  all 
sorts  of  machinery,  will  receive  minute 
and  scientific  attention.  Literature  will 
also  have  a  place  in  the  consideration  of 
the  general  plan ;  for,  first  of  all,  a  curious 
mSlange  about  Paris  will  be  published, 
including  chapters  written  by  several  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  modern  French 
authors  —  among  others,  Victor  Hugo, 
Michelet,  and  George  Sand.  This  will 
be  followed  by  a  host  of  other  books  of 
all  degrees  of  merit  and  interest;  and 
periodicals,  feuiUetons,  and  journaux 
amusants  without  number. 

Doubtless,  many  of  the  French  (who 
are  an  enthusiastic  race)  are  inclined  to 
over-estimate  the  favorable  results  of  the 
Grand  Exposition  of  1 867.  If  one  were 
to  believe  the  prophecies  of  the  Parisian 
press,  and  of  those  persons  who  congre¬ 
gate  in  the  club-rooms,  the  Exposition  is 


to  remodel  the  world’s  habit  of  thought, 
to  change  the  whole  current  of  future 
events.  Peace,  and  her  attendant  arts, 
according  to  them,  will  thenceforth  rule 
mankind.  The  social  and  commercial 
ideas  of  each  nation  will  be  impressed 
I  upon  the  others,  and  a  new  era  will  see 
I  the  mending  of  the  confusion  which  arose 
I  under  the  Tower  of  Babel.  But,  without 
I  anticipating  so  sudden  and  so  great  a  stride 
toward  the  millennium  as  these  prophecies 
I  imply,  we  may  readily  believe  that  not  only 
I  will  the  effect  of  the  Exposition  be  far 
I  more  important  than  any  previous  project 
of  its  nature,  but  also  that  that  effect  will 
be  exercised  upon  the  world  wholly  for 
good.  The  civilized  nations  are  experi¬ 
encing  every  year  unexpected  and  radical 
changes  in  their  political,  social,  religious, 
and  industrial  constitutions.  We  must, 
according  to  Victor  Hugo,  wait  until  the 
I  twentieth  century  before  Europe  can 
I  exclaim,  shuddering:  “What!  I  had 
I  kings  T  ”  But  within  the  memory  of 
small  children,  America  has  put  herself 
in  a  position  to  wonder,  saying :  “  What! 
I  had  slaves!”  Within  a  year  or  two 
the  effect  of  the  growth  of  ideas  on  both 
continents  has  b^n  almost  visible  to  the 
!  natural  eye.  The  whole  phase  of  things 
changes  and  re-changes  instantaneously, 

I  as  the  bits  of  glass  in  the  kaleidoscope, 
i  In  the  midst  of  this  rushing,  headlong, 
i  torrent  -  like  progress,  France  calls  the 
I  nations  of  the  world  to  witness,  at  her 
:  capital,  its  visible  results ;  to  compare 
notes ;  to  talk  up  affairs  which  concern  all ; 

I  to  engender  and  nourish  in  all,  if  possi- 
i  ble,  cosmopolitan  ideas  and  aspirations, 
i  If  the  Exposition  were  to  accomplish 
nothing  more  than  this,  the  bringing 
together  of  thousands  of  men  and  women 
from  every  country,  surely  a  great  bene¬ 
fit  will  have  passed  to  mankind.  In 
another  age  it  would  have  perhaps  been 
looked  upon  with  suspicion  of  some  sort ; 

I  the  object  of  the  projector  would  have 
!  been  sought  for  in  a  hundred  mysterious 
conjectures  and  unsatisfactory  conclu¬ 
sions.  In  this  time,  however,  no  one 
can  doubt  that  the  purpose  of  the  Em- 
I  peror  of  the  French,  if  not  a  wholly  phil- 
I  anthropic  one,  is,  at  least,  one  not  unde- 
I  serving  of  commendation.  To  glorify 
I  France,  and  display  one  more  item  of 
j  evidence  that  she  is  the  banner  nation  in 
I  the  army  of  civilization,  may  be — nay,  is. 
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probably — the  first  idea  which  has  given  | 
so  remarkable  an  impetus  to  the  design,  i 
To  prove  alike  to  the  world  and  to  the 
French  themselves  that  the  era  of  vigor-  j 
ons  peace  and  internal  development  is 
henceforth  decreed  within  her  territory, 
is  a  good  ambition,  which  there  is  no 
reason  for  hiding.  In  certain  other  less 
laudable  ambitions,  the  Emperor  has  nota¬ 
bly  failed.  The  ambition  to  found  states 
apon  the  mins  of  foreign  systems,  and 
thus  to  accomplish  what  England  has 
accomplished  in  India  and  America,  led  to 
disasters  which  threatened  ruin  to  the 
Imperial  dynasty.  In  other  wars,  though 
successful  to  a  degree,  Napoleon  found 
that  the  dynastic  theories  of  the  first 
Empire  would  not  suffice  at  this  late  day 
to  hold  a  nation  together  and  insure 
themselves  from  revolution.  Wisely  he 
has  turned  back  upon  his  steps — he  has 
begun  over  again :  this  time  be  has  a  fine 
start,  and  bids  fair  to  be  crowned  with  a 
gratifying  and  an  honorable  success.  To 
be  the  mediator,  the  peace-maker,  instead 
of  the  disturber  and  terror  of  Europe,  is 
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a  noble  office  to  aspire  to  and  win ;  it  is 
far  better  for  kings,  for  countries,  for 
men,  to  be  trusted  than  to  be  feared.  And 
if,  in  projecting  this  gigantic  exhibition, 
the  Emperor  does  the  world  a  service 
by  bringing  together,  in  intimate  com¬ 
munion,  intelligent  representatives  of  all 
the  nations ;  it^  thus,  commerce  receives 
a  wholesome  impetus;  if  incitement  to 
greater  inventive  competition  is  created ; 
if  intimacy  breeds  good  nature,  more 
im|Slicit  confidence,  a  more  liberal  estima¬ 
tion  of  others ;  if  thus  misapprehensions 
and  misunderstandings  become  less  fre¬ 
quent  as  the  result  of  acquaintance  with 
foreign  habit  and  thought,  we  will  not 
grudge  the  glory  of  a  certain  sort  which 
will  come  to  him  and  to  France. 

,As  no  harm  can  proceed  from  the 
event,  but  as,  on  the  contrary,  certain 
and  very  important  benefits  must  result 
therefrom  to  the  whole  world,  let  us  wel- 
I  come,  not  only  with  good  wishes,  but 
also  with  cordial  enthusiasm,  the  advent 
1  of  the  Grand  Exposition  of  1867. 


OernhIU  HagaiUe. 

ON  THE  HILLS. 

BT  ISA  CBAIO  KHOX. 

Tub  sheep  were  down  upon  the  darkened  hills, 

When  there  the  shepherd  laid  himself  to  rest  ; 

There  he  had  lain,  with  every  door  of  sense 
Open  into  the  infinite ;  and  there. 

Pressed  to  the  heart  of  darkness,  he  had  Blc;)t. 

And  DOW  the  darkness  had  dissolved,  and  lo, 

In  the  new  light  he  lay,  and  still  be  slept, 

Wrapped  in  his  plaid,  a  hand  beneath  his  bes«L 

Up  rose  the  sheep  and  strayed  upon  the  hilt ; 

The  dogs  rose  op  and  shook  themselves,  and  then. 
With  watchful  eyes  upon  the  wand'rhig  flock. 

Bat  down  to  wait  the  waking  of  their 
The  sunbeams  hasted  o’er  the  eastern  hill. 

And  fell  on  him  and  kissed  him  as  he  lay. 

And  left  upon  his  face  their  touch  of  light. 

The  face  had  lines  as  bold  and  beautifiil 
As  antique  sculpture ;  in  wide  archhig  caves 
Dwelt  the  veiled  eyes ;  though  half  the  ruddy  cheek. 
Buddy  as  David’s  when  he  kept  the  sheop 
In  Bethlehem,  and  all  the  moving  mouth 
Was  bid,  the  brown  beard,  golden  round  the  lips, 
Seemed  to  let  through  the  light  of  hidden  smiles. 


It  was  not  yet  the  fair,  familiar  day, 

And  yet  it  had  a  brightness  more  than  day, 
That  glory  of  the  morning.  O’er  the  hill 
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There  looked  a  sudden  sun-fsee,  rayed  with  light, 

Full  in  the  man’s  face  like  an  angel  looked — 

Uo  of  the  Resurrection,  who  could  roll 
Away  the  sealed  stone  of  the  sepulchre. 

And  at  that  look  the  sleeper  woke  and  rose 
And  to  the  radiance  lifted  eagle  eyes, 

Steadfast  and  dear  and  keen  and  dashing  joy. 

A  while  he  stood  as  if  to  breathe  the  light ; 

Then  turned  a  resolute  and  steady  step 
T'oward  the  slope  abore  him,  smooth  and  steep. 

His  gait  was  marked.  Tlie  tali,  broad-shouldered  form 
Was  heaved  along  with  slow  but  gaining  stride. 
Breasting  the  dope  aud  stooping  to  the  steep — 

A  stoop  that  did  not  leave  him  on  the  plain, 

For  still  upon  the  plain  he  seemed  to  climb-— 

And  spreading  out  a  huge  hand  by  his  side 
As  if  it  were  a  wing  that  swept  the  air. 

The  dogs  ran  on,  to  gather  from  the  hill 
The  woolly  wanderers  and  drive  them  down  _ 

To  greener  pastures,  ever  arid  anon 
Returning  to  look  up  to  him  for  word 
Of  praise,  or  of  command. 

Ami  thns  he  reached 

The  ridge  and  fronted  all  the  morning  there. 

And  standing  in  the  light  and  lifted  up 
Above  the  rolling  world,  about  him  surged 
A  sea  of  heavenly  Are,  and  to  himself 
Ills  own  voice,  as  it  seemed  to  reach  his  ear, 

Out  of  the  shining  silence,  sounded  strange. 

On  his  dumb  nature,  nobly  framed,  and  yet 
As  silent  as  an  unused  instrument, 

A  sudden  sense  of  something  glorious 
Behind  the  glory  flashed  ;  the  splendor  fell 
Darkened,  as  light  is  darkened  to  the  eye 
That  dares  to  look  upon  the  source  of  light. 

He  felt  as  if  a  door  had  shut  on  him 
That,  for  a  moment  open,  had  revealed 
The  face  of  Qod.  The  east  and  all  the  sky 
Yet  glowed  with  burning,  but  that  golden  door, 

That  opened  straight  into  the  blessed  life. 

Was  closed,  and  he  stood  half  disconsolate. 

Chilled  with  the  sinking  rapture.  . 

Then  he  turned,  • 

And  slowly  down  the  slope  went  with  the  sheep 
Toward  the  valley  Ijring  at  his  feet. 

Wrapped  tenderly  in  shadows.  From  the  glen 
Shoulder  to  shoulder  rose  the  leaning  hills. 

Smooth  slopes  and  heathy  steeps  and  rugged  crags. 

And  to  their  sides,  their  hollows  green  and  lone. 

Their  rock-crowned  heads  and  hidden  places  still, 

Was  bound  the  shepherd,  gathering  his  flock. 

A  stony  channel  seemed  the  hillside  near. 

And  down  the  channel  leapt,  as  down  a  stair, 

A  stream  of  liquid  diamond ;  where  it  paused 
Upon  a  rocky  platform  in  mid-^r. 

There  rose  a  giant  boulder,  smooth  and  round. 
Plaything  of  mighty  Nature's  infancy. 

Here  he  sat  down,  and  spreading  simple  store 

Of  oaten  cake,  be  ate  and  gave  the  dogs 

Their  portion ;  filled  a  cup  of  heifer’s  horn 

From  the  clear  stream,  and  drank ;  while  lower  down 

The  dogs  lapped  and  the  streamlet  bounded  on. 

And  all  the  mom  through  sunny  idlcnces 
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He  walked,  with  Hfe'a  pore  J07  in  erery  limb, 
Palsiug  and  glowing  through  ontainted  blood. 

He  crushed  the  wild  thyme’a  bloasoms,  and  his  feet 
Were  bathed  in  fragrance,  and  the  heather  blooms 
With  honey  fed  the  breezes  as  they  flew. 

A  long  white  feather  from  the  wing  o'  the  wind 
Lay  thwart  the  bine,  that  deepened  with  the  day ; 
And  all  the  loneliness  was  full  of  light, 

.  And  all  the  loreliness  was  frill  of  Joy, 

And  but  lire  was  to  be  one  with  bliss. 

Still  in  bis  conscious  soul  the  shepherd  knew 
That  this  was  not  the  joy  which  be  had  known 
A  moment's  space  upon  the  mount  with  God. 

Was  that  life's  rerelation,  less  but  still 
The  same  as  Abram,  Isaac,  Jacob  knew, 

And  Moses  f  Had  his  life  led  up  to  this 
Its  supreme  moment  ?  Would  his  life  lead  on. 

And  up  to  such  a  height  of  lasting  bliss 
Across  the  rale  of  dMth  ? 

He  asked  not  these 

Nor  other  questions,  but  went  on  bis  way 
In  simple  rererence,  unused  to  probe 
His  spirit  with  life's  problems,  now  and  then 
Catching  a  glimpse  of  what  be  might  hare  been 
From  keeping  of  the  sheep  if  called  of  God. 

But  with  no  rain  self-pity.  Had  he  not 
The  heights  of  hearen  to  scale  7  And  if  his  soul 
Attain  these  heights,  eren  as  the  silent  hills 
He  will  be  silent.  Only  men  will  catch 
Glimpses  of  rision  from  him.  Silrer  hair 
Will  crown  hino,  and  his  aged  face  will  beam 
With  benediction. 

Last  I  saw  him  stand 

In  the  small  parish  church,  with  big  brown  hands 
And  bent  he^  bolding  up  a  white-robed  babe, 

His  month-old  babe,  ^  baptism. 


Sktardsr  Rerlev. 

GIBBON'S  MEMOmS.* 

English  literatore  is  by  no  means  rich 
in  Memoirs,  but  it  does  contain  a  few  of 
great  merit,  and  Gibbon’s  account  of  his 
own  life  and  writings  stands  very  near 
the  head  of  the  list  It  may,  ind^,  be 
doabted  whether  any  writer  of  the  same 
kind  of  eminence  has  giren  so  complete 
a  picture  of  himself  and  of  his  works.  In 
the  first  place,  the  list  of  writers  at  all  in 
the  same  line  with  Gibbon  b  by  no  means 
long ;  and,  in  the  next  plaoe,  of  that  small 
number  a  still  smaller  minority  have 
betaken  themselves  to  autobiography. 
Hume  gave  a  short  account  of  himself, 
which  has  considerable  resemblance  in 
many  particulars  to  Gibbon’s  Memoirs. 
Clarendon’s  Life  may  also  be  fairly  com- 


•  Memoirs  of  Mjf  Ia/s  and  Writings.  By  Ed- 
WAKD  Gibbon. 


pared  to  them ;  but  Hume’s  autobiogra¬ 
phy  is  much  shorter  than  Gibbon’s,  and 
Clarendon’s  Life  b  rather  a  history  of 
hb  own  times  than  an  account  of  himself 
and  his  pursuits.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  find  an  exact,  or 
nearly  exact,  counterpart  in  English  to 
Gibbon’s  Memoirs.  The  book  is  exquis¬ 
itely  characteristic.  The  opening  sen¬ 
tences  are  in  themselves  a  miniature  of  ail 
that  follows : 

“  In  the  fifty-second  year  of  my  age,  after 
the  completion  of  an  arduous  and  successful 
work,  I  now  propose  to  employ  some  moments 
of  my  Irisnre  in  revierwing  the  simple  trans¬ 
actions  of  a  private  and  solitary  life.  Truth, 
naked,  unblushing  truth,  the  first  virtue  of 
more  serious  history,  must  be  the  sole  recom¬ 
mendation  of  this  personal  narrative.  The 
style  shall  be  simple  and  familiar ;  but  style 
b  the  image  of  character,  and  the  habits  of 
correct  writing  may  produce  without  labor  or 
design  the  appearance  of  art  and  study.  My 
own  amusement  b  my  motive,  and  will  be 
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my  reward  ;  and  if  these  sheets  are  commu-  ' 
nicated  to  some  discreet  and  indulgent  friends, 
they  will  be  secreted  from  the  public  eye  till 
the  author  sliall  be  removed  beyond  the  reach 
of  criticism  or  ridicule.” 

The  man  who  could  solemnly  sit  down 
to  amuse  himself  after  this  fashion,  most . 
have  been  no  common  person.  Some-  - 
thing  more  than  the  “habit  of  correct 
writing”  was  necessary  to  the  production 
of  this  strange  seesaw.  “  Truth,  naked, 
unblushing  truth  ”  is  introduced  with  a 
cross  between  irony  and  pomposity  which 
is  admirably  characteristic  of  the  half- 
conscious  grimace  which  Gibbon  never 
laid  aside.  There  is  predc^ed  to  the 
quarto  edition  (1866)  of  his  Miscellaneous 
Works  a  portrait  taken  from  a  figure  of 
him  cut  out  from  black  paper  wdth  a  pair  of 
scissors,  in  his  absence,  by  a  Mrs.  Brown, 
which  looks  as  ^  it  was  in  the  very  act 
of  uttering  some  such  sentiment.  It  is 
the  figure  of  a  very  short,  fat  man,  as 
upright  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a  poker, 
and  surmounted  by  a  face'a  little  like  the 
late  Mr.  Buckle’s.  lie  wears  a  pigtail, 
and  holds  a  snuff  box,  which  balance 
each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  squat  figure  with  its  big  head  and  its 
little  bits  of  legs  a  strange  look  of  for¬ 
mality  struggling  with  a  desire  to  shine.  ' 
Gibbon  was  l^rn  at  Putney  on  the 
27th  of  April_  (O.  S.),  1737.  As  he 
justly  observes!:  “My  lot  might  have 
been  that  of  a  slave,  a  savage,  or  a  peas- 1 
ant but,  in  fact,  his  father  was  a  man 
of  old  family  and  some  property,  llis 
grandfather,  Edward  Gibbon,  was  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 

C,  and  was  punished  by  Act  of  Par- 
mt  for  the  part  which  he  had  taken 
in  that  scheme  by  a  fine  of  nearly  £100,-  ! 
000,  which  absorbed  more  than  nine 
tenths  of  his  whole  property.  Such, 
however,  was  bis  industry  and  good  luck,  ' 
that  between  the' ages  of  fifty-six,  when 
he  was  fined,  and  of  seventy,  when  he 
died,  he  made  a  second  fortune  nearly  as 
large  as  the  first  After  being  sent  to 
various  schools,  Westminster  amongst  | 
the  rest,  for  nearly  two  years.  Gibbon  ■ 
was  sent  to  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
in  1752,  in  his  fifteenth  year.  It  was 
while  there  that  he  became  a  Roman  ' 
Catholic  (June  8,  1753),  and  in  conse-  i 
quence  of  this  change  of  religion  he  was 
removed  from  the  University  by  his  fa- 1 


ther,  and  settled  by  the  30th  of  June  at 
Lausanne,  under  the  care  of  a  Protestant 
clergyman,  M.  Pavillard.  M.  Pavillard, 
and  his  own  reflections  combined,  recon¬ 
verted  him  by  the  end  of  1754.  There 
he  remained  studying  in  real  earnest  till 
April,  1758.  He  made  one  tour  during 
this  period,  to  which  our  modem  habits 
give  a  certain  interest  More  than  thirty 
years  afterwards  he  carefully  recorded  a 
route  which  a  tourist  of  our  days  would 
no  more  think  of  recollecting  than  of 
commemorating  all  his  morning  walks. 
It  lasted  a  month,  and  led  him  from  Lau¬ 
sanne  to  Iverdun,  Neufchatel,  Bienne, 
Soleure,  Basle,  Baden,  Zurich,  Lucerne, 
Berne,  and  so  back  ^to  Lausanne.  It  is 
odd  to  find  him  remarking,  in  1789 : 
“  The  fashion  of  climbing  the  mountains 
and  reviewing  the  glaciers  had  not  yet 
been  introduced  by  foreign  travellers.” 
In  April,  1758,  he  returned  to  London  ; 
and  in  May,  1760,  ho  went  into  the 
Hampshire  militia,  writing  his  first  per¬ 
formance,  an  Essay  on  the  Study  of  Lit¬ 
erature,  in  1759.  It  was  published  in 

1761.  From  May,  1760,  to  December, 

1762,  the  Hampshire  militia  were  em¬ 
bodied,  and  Gibbon  led  the  life  of  an 
officer  in  a  marching  regiment  He  was 
captain  of  the  grenadier  company,  and 
of  all  grenadiers,  past  or  jiresent,  he  must 
surely  have  been  one  of  the  strangest. 
After  the  militia  were  disbanded  he  trav¬ 
elled  to  Paris,  (January  —  May,  1763X 
and  after  passing  nearly  a  year  (May, 
1763 — April,  1764)  at  Lausanne,  he  went 
on  to  Florence,  Rome,  and  Naples.  It 
is  in  his  notice  of  this  visit  that  the  well- 
known  passage  occurs  about  the  first  con¬ 
ception  of  the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  for 
once  the  language  suits  very  well  with 
the  thought.  “  It  was  at  Rome,  on  the 
15th  of  October,  1764,  as  I  sat  musing 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Capitol,  while 
the  barefooted  friars  were  singing  ves¬ 
pers  in  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  that  the 
idea  of  writing  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  city  first  started  to  my  mind.”  He 
returned  to  his  father’s  house  on  the  25th 
of  June,  1765,  and  passed  the  next  five 
years  in  forming  various  literary  plans, 
which  came  to  little.  He  proposed,  for 
one  thin^,  to  write  a  history  of  the  foun¬ 
dation  ot  the  Swiss  Republic,  and  it  is  a 
singular  illustration  of  the  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  European  literature. 
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that  he  not  only  knew  no  German  at  all, 
bat  did  not  think  it  worth  learning,  and 
thiBted  to  getting  translations  of  his  ma¬ 
terials  made  for  him  by  a  Swiss  friend. 
He  made  an  attack  upon  Warburton’s 
famous  paradox  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
Sixth  B^k  of  the  JEntid^  and  he  also 
set  up,  in  association  with  a  M.  De^- 
verdno,  a  literary  review,  published  in 
French.  In  November,  1770,  his  father 
died ;  and  in  December,  1772,  Gibbon 
had  settled  his  affairs  and  established 
himself  in  comfortable  independence  in 
London,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five.  As 
soon  as  he  was  well  establish^  he  set  to 
work  to  write  the  Decline  and  liM,  and 
published  the  first  volume,  which  includ¬ 
ed  the  famous  chapters  on  Christianity, 
in  1776.  During  this  time  he  was  a  silent 
member  for  Liskeard,  by  the  favor  of 
Lord  Eliot  He  was  no  speaker,  and 
was  besides  afraid  of  bis  own  reputation, 
or,  to  use  his  own  singular  dialect,  “  Tim¬ 
idity  was  fortified  by  pride,  and  even  the 
success  of  my  pen  discouraged  the  trial 
of  my  voice.”  The  publication  of  the  first 
instalment  of  the  History  was  followed 
by  a  hot  controversy,  in  which  Gibbon 
was  moved  to  reply  for  onoe,  but  only 
for  onoe,  to  his  antagonists.  It  was  at 
this  time,  too,  that  he  published  his  fa¬ 
mous  Mtmoire  htstificatif  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  French  Government 
in  the  matter  of  the  American  war.  Af¬ 
ter  holding  office  for  a  short  time  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  he  ceased 
to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  removed  to  I.au- 
sanne  in  1783,  to  finish  his  History  at 
his  leisure.  He  finished  it  on  the  27th 
of  Jane,  1787.  Perhaps  the  best  pas¬ 
sage  in  his  Memoirs  is  the  well-known 
one  in  whidi  this  is  described : 


“  It ‘was  on  the  day,  or  rather  night  of  the  ' 
27th  of  June,  1787,  between  the  hours  of, 
eleven  and  twelve,  that  I  wrote  the  last  Hne  ' 
of  the  last  page,  in  a  summer-house  in  my  I 
garden.  After  laying  down  my  pen  1  took  I 
several  turns  in  a  berceau  or  covered  Walk  of 
acacias  which  commands  a  prospect  of  the  ! 
country,  the  lake,  and  the  mountaina  The  ; 
air  was  temperat^  the  sky  was  serene,  the  ' 
silver  orb  of  the  moon  was  reflected  from  the 
waters,  and  all  nature  was  silent.  I  will  not 
describe  the  first  emotions  of  Joy  on  the  re¬ 
covery  of  my  freedom,  and  perhaps  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  my  fame ;  but  my  pride  was  soon 
humbled,  and  a  sober  melancholy  was  spread  | 
over  my  mind  by  the  idea  that  I  bad  taken  an  I 


[April, 

everlasting  leave  of  an  old  and  agreeable  com¬ 
panion,  and  that,  whatsoever  might  be  the 
future  fate  of  my  History,  the  life  of  the  his¬ 
torian  must  be  short  and  precarious.” 

Gibbon  returned  to  England  in  the  spring 
of  1793,  and  died  in  London  on  the  16th 
of  January,  1794,  at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  his  life.  Quiet 
as  it  was,  it  contains  incidents  which  have 
some  general  interest,  and  which  throw 
a  light  on  several  of  the  great  topics  of 
the  time  in  which  he  liv^.  The  first 
question  w'hich  the  life  suggests  is  what 
manner  of  man  was  Gibbon  himself,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  "that,  whatever 
else  he  may  have  been,  he  was  the  author 
of  one  of  the  very  greatest  books  in  the 
English  language.  He  does  not  appear 
to  have  impressed  his  contem|>oraries  by 
mother-wit  and  general  force  of  charac¬ 
ter.  One  of  them  said  .of  him,  that  he 
might  have  been  cut  out  of  an  odd  corner 
of  Burke's  mind  without  being  missed, 
yet  nothing  can,be  more  certain  than  that 
his  History  is  a  work  of  infinitely  greater 
and  more  lasting  importance  than  all  that 
Burke  ever  wrote.  It  is  easy  to  under¬ 
stand  this  estimate  as  we  read  his  Me¬ 
moirs.  They  convey  almost  any  impres¬ 
sion  rather  than  that  their  author  was  a 
great  man  as  well  as  a  great  writer,  and 
indeed  they  supply  clear  evidence  that 
the  two  characters  may  be  entirely  dis¬ 
tinct  Probably  no  one  over  enjoyed  his 
life  more  thoroughly  than  Gibbon.  It  is 
hardly  possible  to  imagine  any  existence 
more  exquisitely  pleasant  in  every  partic¬ 
ular.  He  bad  ease,  good  health,  till  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  whatever  he  chose 
to  take  in  the  way  of  society,  and  that 
blessing  of  all  blessings — a  strong  taste 
for  a  noble  art,  with  the  means  and  op¬ 
portunity  of  systematically  gratifying  it 
lie  was  a  born  student  and  from  the 
time  when  he  first  went  to  I^nsanne  to  the 
day  of  his  death  he  studied  uninterrupt¬ 
edly  and  insatiably,  yet  he  never  appears 
to  have  thrown  away  his  labor.  He  al¬ 
ways  read  for  a  purpose,  and  seems  on 
all  occasions  to  have  taken  the  direct 
road  to  the  object  of  his  study,  whatever 
that  might  be.  No  man  made  greater 
use  of  the  laliors  of  others,  or  was  less 
disposed  to  neglect  any  short  cut  to 
knowledge,  in  the  shape  of  abridgments, 
reviews,  or  translations,  which  came  in 
his  way.  Still,  however  enviable  and 
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Inxnrious  hU  life  may  have  been,  and 
however  great  were  the  results  which 
be  product,  bis  Memoirs  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  after  all  he  was  not  a  great 
man.  His  book  was  greater  than  the 
mind  which  produced  it  One  of  his 
favorite  remarks  is  that  the  style  ought 
to  be  the  image  of  the  mind  ;  and  if,  as 
was  no  doubt  the  case,  this  was  true  of 
himself,  his  mind  must  have  been,  to  say 
the  least,  not  a  beautiful  one.  The  pas¬ 
sage  quoted  above,  as  to  the  completion 
of  his  book,  shows  more  human  feeling 
than  any  other  in  bis  Memoirs.  Here 
and  there,  where  he  thinks  he  ought  to 
be  affected,  his  pathos  comes  in  with  a 
stiffness  which  has  a  singularly  grotesque 
effect.  Take,  for  instance,  his  account 
of  the  death  of  his  father.  After  de¬ 
scribing  his  various  foibles  in  a  manner 
which  shows  that  he  must  have  been  a 
light,  weak,  foolish  man.  Gibbon  feels 
that  be  has  been  a  little  hard,  and  tries 
to  make  amends : 

“  Ilis  graceful  person,  polite  address,  gentle 
manners,  and  unaffected  cheerfulness  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  the  favor  of  every  company  ; 
and  in  the  change  of  times  and  opinions  his 
liberal  spirit  had  long  since  delivered  him 
from  the  zeal  and  prejudices  of  a  Tory  edu¬ 
cation.  I  submitted  to  the  order  of  nature  ; 
and  my  grief  was  soothed  by  the  conscious 
satisfaction  that  I  had  discharged  all  the  du¬ 
ties  of  filial  piety." 

Gibbon  submitting  to  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  must  have  been  a  touching  spectacle. 
His  account  of  his  first  and  last  love  is 
equally  characteristic : 

“  I  hesitate  from  the  apprehension  of  ridi¬ 
cule  when  I  approach  the  delicate  subject  of 
my  early  love.  ...  I  understand  by  this  pas¬ 
sion  the  union  of  desire,  friendship,  and  ten¬ 
derness  which  is  inspir^  by  a  single  female, 
which  prefers  her  to  the  rest  of  her  sex,  and 
which  seeks  her  possession  as  the  supreme  or 
the  sole  happiness  of  our  being.  I  need  not 
blush  at  recollecting  the  object  of  my  choice ; 
and  though  my  love  was  disappointed  of  suc¬ 
cess,  I  am  rather  proud  that  I  was  once  capa¬ 
ble  of  feeling  such  a  pure  and  exalted  senti¬ 
ment.” 

The  lady  was  afterwards  Madame  Neck- 
er,  and  though  Gibbon  “  might  presume 
to  hope  that”  he  “  had  made  some  im¬ 
pression  on  a  virtuous  heart,”  his  father 
would  not  hear  of  it.  “  After  a  painful 
struggle,  I  yielded  to  my  fate.  1  sighed 


:  as  a  lover ;  I  obeyed  as  a  son.”  The  ap- 
'  plication  of  such  a  style  to  such  a  subject 
!  paints  the  man  almost  as  well  as  the  black 
paper  figtire  snipped  out  by  Mrs.  Brown’s 
I  scissors,  and  exactly  corresponds  with  the 
i  notion  of  him  which  his  History  sug- 
!  gests.  It  contains  any  quantity  of  in¬ 
formation,  it  shows  a  marvellous  power 
of  arrangement,  it  abounds  in  sncoessful 
turns  of  speech  ;  but  after  reading  it  sev- 
j  eral  times,  and  with  a  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  appreciation  of  the  extraordinary 
I  merits  of  the  performance,  it  is  irapos- 
,  sible  not  to  feel  that  we  have  been  read- 
'  ing  an  excellent  account  of  some  of  the 
I  greatest  events  in  human  history  by  a 
j  man  whose  whole  conception  of  history 
.  was  commonplace  and  second-rate. 

There  are  several  incidental  events  in 
I  Gibbon’s  life  which  have  a  good  deal  of 
I  general  interest  His  account  of  the  ut¬ 
terly  contemptible  state  of  education — if’ 
indeed  it  could  be  said,  by  the  widest 
stretch  of  courtesy,  to  deserve  any  such 
name — which  prevailed  in  his  time  at 
Oxford,  is  too  well  known  to  justify  more 
than  a  passing  allusion  ;  but  the  glimpse 
which  he  gives  of  Protestant  Switzerland 
forms  an  interesting  contrast  to  his  de¬ 
scription  of  Oxford.  The  literary  activity 
of  the  French  and  Swiss  Protestants  all 
through  the  early  part,  and  up  to  the 
middle,  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  a 
chapter  in  literary  history  which  has  now 
fallen  a  great  deal  out  of  date,  but  which 
i  has  much  interest  It  is  obvious,  from 
Gibbon’s  account  of  his  oWn  studies,  that 
he  was  trained  to  think  and  read  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  methods  then  in  use  in  Switz¬ 
erland,  and  they  certainly  show  a  com- 
I  prehensiveness  and  solidity  of  design  very 
I  unlike  anything  which  was  at  that  day, 

I  or  indeed  is  in  these  days,  to  be  had  in 
I  England.  Apart  from  this,  his  Memoirs 
I  draw  clearly  enough,  though  without  any 
i  premeditated  design  of  doing  so,  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  progress  of  his  own  mind, 
which  is  of  the  highest  interest.  It  is 
as  well  worth  attention,  in  its  way,  as 
any  of  the  accounts  of  their  religious 
opinions  which  are  so  freely  given  to  us 
in  the  present  day  by  almost  every  {lerson 
who  rises  to  much  eminence  in  contro¬ 
versial  literature.  Gibbon  was  the  least ' 
sentimental  of  human  beings,  yet  bis 
I  mental  history  is  as  distinctly  the  history 
I  of  his  religious  opinions  as  Dr.  Newman’s 
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Apologia  is  of  his.  The  Decline  and' 
tall  is  throughout  an  oblique  attack  on  ^ 
theology  in  general,  and  the  Memoirs 
sufficiently  show  that  this  was  the  subject ' 
which  from  the  very  first  had  most  deeply  | 
engaged  Gibbon’s  attention.  “  From  my 
childhood,”  he  says,  **  I  had  been  fond 
of  religious  disputation  ;  my  poor  aunt” 
(Mies  t*orter,  who  brought  him  up)  “  has 
been  often  puzzled  by  the  mysteries  which 
she  strove  to  believe.”  Another  aunt 
(his  father’s  sister)  had  been  under  the 
spiritual  direction  of  Law  the  mystic,  and 
Gibbon  was  thus  born  to  controversy,  j 
At  Oxford  “the  blind  activity  of  idle-  j 
ness  ”  impelled  him  to  read  Middleton’s  | 
Free  Inquiry.  Yet  he  could  not  bring  , 
himself  to  follow  Middleton  in  his  attack 
on  the  early  Fathers,  or  to  give  up  the 
notion  that  miracles  were  worked  in  the 
early  Church  for  at  least  four  or  five  centu- 
*rie8.  “!But  I  was  unable  to  resist  the  weight 
of  historical  evidence  that  within  the  same 
period  most  of  the  leading  doctrines  of 
Popery  were  already  introduced  in  theory 
ana  practice;  nor  was  the  conclusion 
absurd  that  miracles  are  the  test  of  truth, 
and  that  the  Church  must  be  orthodox 
and  pure  which  was  so  often  approved 
^  the  visible  interposition  of  tbe  Deity.” 
from  tbe  miracles  affirmed  by  Basil,  | 
Chrysostom,  Augustine,  and  Jerome',  he 
inferred  that  celibacy  was  superior  to ' 
marriage,  that  saints  were  to  be  invoked,  | 
prayers  for  the  dead  said,  and  the  real  ^ 
presence  believed  in ;  and  while  in  this  | 
frame  of  mind  he  fell  in  with  Bossuet’s  { 
Facpoeition  and  his  History  of  the  Vdri- 1 
ations.  “  1  read,”  he  says,  in  bis  affected 
way,  “  I  applauded,  I  believed and  he 
adds  with  truth,  in  reference  to  Bossuet, 
“I  surely  fell  by  a  noble  hand.”  “In 
my  present  feelings  it  seems  incredible 
that  I  should  ever  have  believed  in  tran- 
substantiation ;  but  my  conqueror  op¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  sacramental  words, 
and  dashed  agunst  each  other  the  figur¬ 
ative  half- meanings  of  the  Protestant 
sects.”  Nothing  can  be  less  like  the 
process  by  which  the  conversions  to 
Popery  of  our  own  day  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  In  almost  every  instance  in 
which  the  journey  from  Oxford  to  Rome 
■  has  been  made,  the  moving  power  has 
been  moral  sympathy,  far  more  than  any 
intellectual  process ;  and  in  almost  every 
case  this  1^  been  accompanied  by  a 


dread,  more  or  less  consciously  enter¬ 
tained  and  explicitly  avowed,  of  the  pos¬ 
sible  results  of  Protestantism.  No  one, 
we  will  venture  to  say,  has  been  converted 
in  the  nineteenth  century  by  a  bdief  that, 
as  a  fact,  miracles  were  worked  in  the 
early  Church,  and  that,  as  a  consequence, 
the  doctrines  professed  at  the  same  time 
must  have  b^n  true.  As  a  rule,  the 
doctrines  have  carried  the  miracles.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  longed  for  tbe  rest,  the  guid. 
anoe,  and  tbe  supposed  guarantee  for  a 
supernatural  order  of  things  to  be  had 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  system,  and 
have  believed  the  specific  Roman  doc¬ 
trines  in  order  to  get  these  advantages. 
The  fact  that  the  process  began  at  the 
other  end  with  Gibbon  is  characteristic 
both  of  tbe  man  and  of  the  age ;  but  it  is 
put  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  the  account 
which  he  gives  of  the  process  of  his  re¬ 
conversion.  “  M.  Pavillard,”  says  Lord 
Sheffield,  Gibbon’s  editor,  “  has  described 
to  me  the  astonishment  with  which  ho 
I  gazed  on  Mr.  Gibbon  standing  before 
him,  a  thin  little  figure  with  a  large  head, 
disputing  and  urging  with  tbe  greatest 
ability  all  the  best  arguments  that  have 
ever  been  used  in  favor  of  Popery.”  The 
process  from  first  to  last  was  emphatic¬ 
ally  an  intellectual  one.  A  curious  let¬ 
ter  from  Pavillard  to  Gibbon’s  father 
gives  a  singular  account  ofit : 

“Je  me  pcrsuadois  [he  says]  que  quand 
J'aurois  d^trult  les  principales  erreurs  de 
l'£glise  Komaine  Je  n'anrols  qu’k  fidre  voir 
que  les  autrcs  soot  des  consequences  des  pre¬ 
mieres,  et  qu’ellcs  ne  ))euvent  subsister  quand 
les  fondamentales  sont  renvers^es ;  mais  je  me 
suis  tromp^,  il  a  fallu  traiter  chaque  article 
dans  sou  entier." 

He  afterwards  says :  “  J’ai  renverse'  I’in- 
faillibilite  de,  I’^glise,”  etc.,  etc.,  count¬ 
ing  up  all  tbe  powerful  Roman  Catholic 
doctrines ;  and  then  he  adds :  “  Je  me 

I  flatte  qu’aprfes  avoir  obtenu  la  victoire 
I  sur  ces  articles  je  I’aurai  sur  le  reste  avec 
le  secours  de  Dieu.”  Gibbon  himself 
I  observes ; 

”  I  still  remember  my  solitaiy  transport  at 
the  discovery  of  a  philosophical  argument 
against  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation ; 
thaj  the  text  of  Scripture  which  seems  to  in¬ 
culcate  the  real  presence  is  attested  only  by  a 
'  single  sense — our  sight;  while  the  real  pres- 
;  ence  itself  is  disproved  by  three  of  our  senses, 

I  the  sight,  the  touch,  and  the  taste.” 
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He  might,  by  the  way,  have  recollected  | 
the  famous  Latin  hymn  which  puts  the  | 
same  thought  in  another  form,  oddly 
enough  making  the  hearing  the  one  sense 
which  supports  the  doctrine : 

“  Fallit  visuB,  odor,  tactus 
Soli  auditui  creditur.” 

Gibbon’s  studies  after  his  reconversion 
all  lay  in  the  direction  which  he  followed 
up  so  effectively  in  the  Decline  and  Fall. 
lie  began  with  Crousaz’s  Logic,  and 
then  went  into  Ijocko  and  Bayle,  and  he 
speciOes  three  books  as  having  had  a  par¬ 
ticular  influence  over  him.  1.  From 
Pascal’s  Provincial  Letters,  “  which  al¬ 
most  every  year  I  have  perused  with 
new  pleasure,  I  learned  to  manage  the 
weapon  of  grave  and  temperate  irony, 
even  on  snQects  of  ecclesiastical  solem¬ 
nity.”  2.  The  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie’s  Life 
of  Julian;  and  8.  Giannone’s  Civil 
History  of  Naples,  in  which  “I  observed 
with  a  critical  eye  the  progress  and  abuse 
of  sacerdotal  power.”  These  books  suf¬ 
ficiently  indicate  the  course  in  which  his 
mind  must  have  been  running  during 
his  studies  at  Lausanne.  The  general 
impression  which  his  account  of  his  stud¬ 
ies  there  and  afterwards  conveys  is,  that 
he  formed  early  in  life  a  set  of  opinions 
and  sympathies  which  found  their  com¬ 
plete  ana  natural  expression  in  the  />«- 
dine  and  Fall,  and  which  it  would  have 
been  very  diflicult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
him  to  have  expressed  so  fully  in  any 
other  shape.  Several  histories  of  our 
own  time  might  be  named — Mr.  Grote’s 
History  of  Greece,  for  instance — which 
express  the  author’s  views  upon  almost 
all  the  great  topics  of  moral  and  political 
interest,  in  the  same  sort  of  way  in  which 
novels  of  a  certain  kind  express  the  sen¬ 
timents  of  authors  of  a  lighter  cast.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  reduce  Gibbon’s 
History  to  the  form  of  propositions,  yet 
the  reader  feels  at  every  page  that  it  is 
quite  as  much  a  vehicle  for  the  author’s 
sentiments  on  every  sort  of  subject  as  a 
narrative  told  for  the  sake  of  the  events 
which  it  relates ;  and  the  Memoirs  enable 
us  to  see  the  process  as  it  actually  took 
place. 

There  are  some  passages  in  the  Me¬ 
moirs  which  move  the  admiration  and 
envy  of  those  who  are  not  able  to  dispose 
of  their  time,  and  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 


their  studies,  like  Gibbon.  These  are 
the  passages  which  describe  the  way  in 
which  he  prepared  himself  to  get  all  the 
instruction  that  was  to  be  got  out  of  his 
journeys.  When  about  to  go  to  liorae, 
he  “  diligently  read  the  elaborate  treatises 
which  fill  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Antiquities  of  Gnevius.”  Also,  the 
Italia  Antigua  of  Clnverius,  in  two 
volumes ;  also  Strabo,  I*liny,  Pomponius 
Mela,  etc.,  from  which  he  compiled  a 
table  of  roads  and  distances  reduced  to 
English  measure,  and  filled  a  folio  com¬ 
monplace  book  about  the  geography  of 
Italy  and  other  kindred  subjects.  Lastly, 
he  read  Spanheim  De  Prmstantidi  et  usu 
Numism^um.  All  this  was  before  he 
had  any  notion  of  writing  the  History  of 
the  Decline  and  Fall,  and  simply  by  way 
of  a  natural  preparation  for  his  journey. 
How  many  of  ns  can  read  this,  and  not 
blush  to  think  that  our  most  elaborate 
preparations  for  such  a  journey  have 
seldom  gone  beyond  buying  a  Murray’s 
Handbook,  and  perhaps  a  bwk  of  Italian 
Conversations? 


Contemponiry  Rerlev. 

ROBERT  BROWNING. 

SECOND  rXFER. 

U. 

The  noblest  of  all  Mr.  Browning’s 
lyrics  and  romances,  “Saul,”  we  post¬ 
pone,  as  coming  more  fitl^  under  the 
last  head  of  our  classification.  Of  the 
second,  our  first  notice  must  be  in  words 
at  once  of  admiration  for  their  versatility 
and  power, -and,  we  are  constrained  to 
add,  of  re^t  also,  and  of  a  feeling  which, 
but  that  It  has  b^rae  familiar,  would 
be  disappointment.  We  do  not  expect 
every  poet  to  be  an  Arndt  or  a  Burns, 
but  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  we 
sigh,  as  we  read  these  poems,  for  a  some¬ 
what  stronger  flavor  of  nationality.  No 
poet  of  equal  power  (Byron,  perhaps,  ex¬ 
cepted)  has  done  so  little  to  repre.sent 
and  to  ennoble  English  thought  and  life ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  element  from 
Mr.  Browning’s  poems  will,  we  fear, 
always  stand  in  the  way  of  his  attaining 
the  place  in  the  affections  of  the  English 
people  to  which  they  have  welcomed  Mr. 
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Tennyson.  The  Laureate  toms  at  once, 
by  instinct  and  by  deliberate  choice,  to 
English  scenes  and  characters.  The 
“Talking Oak,”  the  “ (rardener’s Daugh¬ 
ter,”  the  “  May  Queen,”  “  Maud,” 
“  Enoch  Arden,”  “  Aylmer’s  Field,” 
“Sea  Dreams,”  will  occur  to  every  one 
M  examples.  Even  the  Arthurian  cycle 
of  idyls  gives  to  the  king  of  British  le¬ 
gend  a  far  more  ideally  English  charac¬ 
ter  than  the  “  Morte  d' Arthur,”  upon 
which  they  are  raised  as  on  a  foundation. 
And  the  “  In  Memoriam,”  the  most  in¬ 
tensely  personal  of  poems,  is  the  history 
of  a  friendship  which,  in  its  essence  ana 
in  its  circumstances,  would  not  have 
been  what  it  was,  without  the  reoollec- 
tions  of  the  school  and  the  college,  the 
country  house  and  the  village  church, 
which  are  specially  characteristic  of  this 
country.  With  Mr.  Browning,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  poems,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  that  clings  to  one’s  memory, 
are  all  thoroughly  Italian.  Pictures,  with 
Mieris-like  minuteness  of  detail,  of  the 
life  of  Italy  in  “  Up  at  a  Villa,”  “  Down 
in  the  City,”  “  The  Englishman  in  Italy,” 
and  “  By  the  Fireside  5  ”  of  its  union  of 
aesthetic  culture  with  hateful  vindictive¬ 
ness  in  “  My  Last  Duchess,”  and  with 
ecclesiastical  debasement  in  “The  Bishop 
orders  his  Tomb  in  St  Praxed’s  Church ;  ” 
of  its  higher  and  lower  forms  of  art-life 
in  “  Old  Pictures  of  Florence,”  “  Fra 
Lippo  Lippi,”  “  Andrea  del  Sarto,”  and 
“The  Guardian  Angel;”  of  its  phases 
of  passionate  love,  and  yet  more  passion¬ 
ate  jealousy,  in  “  Two  in  the  Campagna,” 
“  In  a  Gondola,”  “  In  a  Balcony,”  and 
“  A  Serenade  at  the  Villa  ” — all  these  (to 
say  nothing  of  many  poems  which  are 
either  Italian  in  their  feeling  or  their  cir¬ 
cumstances,  though  not  in  both)  come 
to  one’s  mind  at  once,  while  there  are 
but  few  to  balance  them  connected  in 
any  way  with  the  history,  life,  charac¬ 
teristic  feelings  of  our  couutry.  Mr. 
Browning  seems  to  have  lived  so  long 
under  brighter  skies,  and  amid  a  people 
of  more  glowing  temperament,  that  Eng¬ 
lish  life  u  tame  and  cold  to  him.  If  this 
gives  an  intensity  to  his  representations 
of  emotions  which  are  not  national,  but 
human,  to  the  mingling  of  love,  disap¬ 
pointment,  jealousy,  despair,  the  trans¬ 
itions  by  which  passionate  idolatry  passes 
into  terrible  scorn  or  cynical  indifference, 


'  which  he  is  BO  fond  of  painting,  and 
which  he  paints  (as  in  “  Any  Wife  to  any 
Husband,”  “  A  Woman’s  Last  Word,” 
“In  a  Year,”  “James  Lee”)  with  such 
a  wonderful  insight  into  the  morbid  phy¬ 
siology  of  passion,  we  still  feel  some 
touch  of  regret  that  so  great  a  poet  has 
been  so  far  denationalized.  The  intensity 
itself,  belonging,  as  it  does,  to  the  South 
rather  than  to  the  North,  makes  his 
poems  harder  for  Englishmen  and  Eng¬ 
lishwomen  to  understand.  There  is  a 
wisdom,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  and  Mr. 
Tennyson  have  consciously  or  uncon¬ 
sciously  recognized,  in  the  old  counsel, 
“  SiMrtam  nactus  es,  hanc  exorna** 
Kydal  Mount  and  Faringford  have  prov¬ 
ed  themselves  better  poets’  homes  even 
than  the  fair  city  on  the  banks  of  the 
Amo.  • 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  in  the  instances  in  which 
Mr.  Browning’s  path  has  led  him  across 
the  history  of  other  nations  than  the  land 
of  his  adoption.  “  Strafford  ”  brought 
him  into  the  heart  of  the  great  conf  ict 
I  between  despotism  and  freedom ;  and 
'  although  we  do  not  find,  either  in  that 
I  play  or  elsewhere,  any  adequate  appre- 
.  ciation  of  the  Puritan  character  (that 
I  character  is  hardly  visible  even  in  his 
I  Pym  or  Vane),  yet  the  “Lays  of  the 
English  Cavaliers”  show  how  thoroughly 
he  entered  into  the  spirit  of  one  party 
;  in  that  straggle.  ’  Even  in  “  The  Lost 
Leader  ”  we  seem  to  hear  an  echo  of  the 
i  lament  of  the  Commons  over  Went- 
j  worth’s  defection  transferred  to  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  and  politics  of  our  own  time, 
j  We  know  not  what  individual  leader,  if 
I  any,  Mr.  Browning  had  in  view ;  but  if 
the  early  admirers  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution  had  wished  to  utter  their  hearts 
over  the  Toryism  of  Wordsworth  or 
Southey,  or  the  Chartists  and  Christian 
Socialists  of  1848  over  Mr.  Kingsley’s 
panegyric  on  the  peerage  and  his  vindi¬ 
cation  of  martial  law  ad  libitum,  t^ey 
could  hardly  find  fitter  language.  Those 
who  care,  not  to  point  out  how  a  poet 
repeats  himself,  but  how  a  noble  thought 
presents  itself  under  different  aspects, 
will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  a  few 
lines  from  each.  Pym,  in  “  Strafford,” 
speaks  of  the  old  love  and  hope  which 
he  had  cherished  for  the  Wentworth  of 
his  early  days : 
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“  Yen,  I  will  sny 

I  never  loved  but  one  man — David  not 
More  Jonathan  I  Even  thus  1  lore  him  now ; 

And  look  for  my  chief  portion  in  that  world 
Where  great  hearts  led  astray  arc  turned  again. 

*  In  my  (bmost  heart, 

Relieve,  I  think  of  stealing  quite  away 

To  walk  once  more  with  Wentworth — my  youth's  fViend, 

Purged  from  all  error,  gloriously  renewed.” 

The  Lost  Leader  ’’  ends  thus  in  the  same  note  : 

“  Life's  night  begins  ;  let  him  never  come  back  to  us ! 

There  would  be'  doubt,  heritation,  and  pain — 

Forced  praise  on  eur  part— the  glimmer  of  twilight. 

Never  glad,  confident  morning  again. 

Best  fight  on  well,  for  we  taught  him — strike  gallantly. 

Menace  our  heart  ere  we  master  his  own  ; 

Then  let  him  receive  the  new  knowledge,  and  wait  us, 

.  ‘  Pardoned  in  heaven,  the  first  by  the  throne.” 

Something  of  the  same  kind  of  con-  vanity,  so  the  former  exhibits  something 
nection,  that  of  belonging  to  the  same  of  the  life  of  the  Scaligers  and  Casau- 
time  and  growingoutofthe  same  studies,  bons,  of  many  an  early  scholar,  like 
we  find  between  “  A  Grammarian’s  Fu-  Roger  Bacon’s  friend,  Pierre  de  Mari- 
neral  ”  and  “  Paracelsus.”  As  the  latter  court,  working  at  some  one  region  of 
gives  the  portraiture  of  a  man  mingling  knowledge,  and  content  to  labor  with- 
thirst  for  knowledge  with  lower  ambi-  out  fame  so  long  as  he  mastered  thor- 
tion,  and  finding,  therefore,  that  all  is  oughly  whatever  he  undertook : 

”  Oh,  if  we  draw  a  circle  premature, 
needless  of  far  gain  ; 

Greedy  for  quick  returns  of  profit,  sure. 

Bad  is  our  bargain ! 

Wa<  it  not  great  ?  Did  not  he  throw  on  God 
(He  loves  the  bnrthenX 

God's  task  to  make  the  heavenly  period  , 

Perfect  the  earthen  ? 

Did  not  he  magnify  the  mind,  show  clear 
Just  what  it  all  meant  ? 

He  would  not  discount  life,  as  fools  do  here, 

Paid  by  instalment.” 

We  must  hasten  on  ;  but  before  pass-  from  which  he  shrinks.  The  demoniac 
ing  to  the  last  division  of  inquiry  we  malignity  of  persecution,  as  in  “  The 
must  glance  at  what  seem  to  us  at  once  Heretic’s  Tragedy,”  the  festering  squalor 
among  the  most  powerful  and  the  least  of  Ghetto  in  “  Holy  Cross  Day,”  the 
pleasing  of  Mr.  Browning’s  poems.  With  animal  ferocity  of  hatred  in  the  “  Solilo- 
a  taste  which  reminds  one  of  Teniers  or  quy  of  the  Spanish  Cloister,”  the  revel- 
Callot  in  their  wildest  and  most  grotesque  ling  in  mould  and  mildew  in  “  Sibrandus 
moments,  he  appears  sometimes  to  revel  Schafnaburgensis  ”  —  these,  though  we 
in  what  is  horrible,  repulsive,  mentally  cannot  but  recognize  the  titanic  strength 
or"  even  physically  loathsome.  It  is  true  which  they  display,  we  feel  that  we  could 
that  this  never  takes  the  form  which,  in  well  spare.  It  is  part  of  the  same  humor 
a  sensational  artist  of  a  lower  kind,  it  that  we  find  in  him  ^he  comic  extrava- 
would  have  done,  and  (with  the  excep-  ganza  of  the  “  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  ” 
tion  of  one  scene  in  “Pippa  Passes”)  and  the  “Flight  of  the  Duchess”^  are 
there  is  scarcely  a  passage  in  his  poems,  the  most  conspicuous  specimens) — a  rol- 
from  first  to  last,  which  ministers  to  lu-  licking,  revelling  delight  in  strange  and, 
bricity  of  thought  But  with  the  ex-  it  might  seem,  almost  impossible  rhymes, 
ception  of  that  perilous  region,  there  is  “Porringer”  and  “month”  would  be 
hardly  any  other  abyss  of  man’s  nature  trifies  to  one  who  can  give  us ; 
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“  And  the  mother  smelt  blood  with  her  cat-like  instinct, 

As  her  cheek  quick  whitened  through  all  her  quinoe-tinct.” 

*'  So  glancing  at  her  wolf-skin  yeatnre, 

If  such' it  was,  for  they  mw  so  hirsute 

That  their  own  fleece  senres  for  natural  ftir-suit.’’ 

**  And  at  last,  as  its  haren  home  buffeted  ship  sees 
(Come  all  the  way  from  the  north  parts  with  sperm  oil), 

I  hope  to  get  safely  out  of  the  turmoil.” 

One  more  we  add,  with  the  wish,  as  we  i  it  had  been  more  kept  in  view  throngh- 
•  read  the  Flight  of  the  Duchess,”  that  I  out  that  poem : 

“  And  were  I  not,  as  a  man  may  say,  cautious 
Uow  I  trench,  more  than  needs,  on  the  nauseous.” 


Even  here,  however,  as  in  “  Holy  Cross 
Day,”  and  the  latter  of  the  two  poems 
just  named,  there  are  passages  hardly 
equalled  elsewhere  for  their  loftiness  and 
beauty.  Mr.  Browning  feels,  and  leads 
his  readers  to  feel,  that  underneath  what 
is  most  trivial  and  most  repulsive  there 
are  abysse3  of  infinite  awfulness.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  life  of  man  is  altogether  littla 
Enough  has  been  given  to  show  those 
who  are  as  yet  strangers  to  his  works, 
what  Mr.  Browning’s  readers  have  felt 
from  the  first,  that  he  is  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  conventionalisms  of 
any  school.  Well-nigh  every  poem  opens 
with  an  abruptness  that  takes  one’s  breath 
away.  We  have  to  take  a  header  into 
deep  water.  If  we  can  swim  we  shall 
strike  out  with  a  fresh  sense  of  strength 
and  enjoyment,  and  a  course  of  such 
plunges  acts  on  the  whole  mental  frame¬ 
work,  the  sinews  and  nerves  of  thought, 
as  a  health-giving  tonic.  If  we  can’f, 
we  lose  oiu:  footing  and  bur  breath,  the 
salt  brine  gets  into  our  eyes  and  mouth, 
and  we  emerge  with  a  sense  of  dislike 
and  bewilderment,  shivering  and  half 
disposed  to  confine  ourselves  for  the  fu¬ 
ture  to  the  smoother  lakes  and  fresh¬ 
water  pools,  where  we  walk  in  quietly 
and  have  no  chance  of  getting  out  of  our 
depth.  But  with  any  reader  of  the  for¬ 
mer  type  it  is  surprising  how  soon  Mr. 
Browning  leads  ns  into  the  heart  of  a 
subject,  and  keeps  us  spell-bound  to  the 
end.  It  seems,  for  example,  a  somewhat 
abrupt  opening  to  start  with — 

”  What'i  become  of  Waring 
Since  he  gave  us  all  the  slip  7 
Chose  land-travel  or  seaCuing, 

Boots  and  chest,  or  staff  and  scrip, 
Rather  than  pace  up  and  down 
Any  longer  l^ndon  town  7  " 


And  what  follows  is  no  narrative,  simply 
the  sketch  of  a  character — the  portrait  of 
a  man  of  many  gifts  pnd  varied  tastes, 
capable  of  great  things,  and  winning 
many  hearts ;  but  we  learn,  as  we  go  on, 
to  become  one  of  the  man’s  familiar 
friends,  and  when  we  hear  how  he  re¬ 
appeared  in  a  pilot-boat  on  the  Adriatic, 
and  was  once  more  lost  sight  of,  it  seems 
simply  natural,  and  of  course,  to  join  in 
the  exclamation — 

“  Oh,  never  star 
Was  lost  here,  but  it  rose  afar ! 

Look  East,  where  whole  new  thousands  are. 
In  Yiahnu-land,  what  Avatar  7  ” 

III.  The  attempt  to  estimate  the  theol¬ 
ogy  of  a  poet  whose  works  no  critic  or 
publisher  would  class  under  the  head  of 
religious  poetry  may  seem  open  to  the 
charge  that  we  are  judging  them  by  a 
standard  which  is  altogether  inapplica¬ 
ble.  It  is  easy  to  sneer  at  the  thought 
of  testing  a  poet’s  excellence  by  the 
measure  of  his  conformity  with  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  or  with  the  evan¬ 
gelical  or  catholio  tendencies  of  the 
schools  that  claim  shelter  under  those 
names.  To  some  minds,  indeed,  the 
thought  of  any  ethical  purpose  in  a  poet 
seems  to  introduce  an  alien  and  deterio¬ 
rating  element  Such  an  one  seems  to 
them,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  has  said  of 
Wordsworth,  to  be  simply  using  nature 
to  make  pottage,  and  they  prefer  the 
“divine  lust,”  the  “ etwas  damonisch,” 
of  a  |)oet  who,  like  Byron,  foams  and 
rushes  on  in  the  wild  recklessness  of  a 
morbid  and  frenzied  passion.  With 
those,  however,  who  hold  that  all  ener- 
y  is  at  its  highest  point  when  it  is  un- 
er  the  control  of  will,  and  that  a  will 
which,  exercising  this  control,  directs  the 
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energy  to  tmth  and  goodness,  is  im¬ 
measurably  higher  than  one  that  de¬ 
grades  itself  by  a  voluntary  bondage  to 
what  is  false  and  evil,  the  ethical  worth 
and  influence  of  a  poet  cannot  he  ex- 1 
eluded  from  our  survey  of  his  character  i 
and  merits  as  such.  Such  at  least  has 
been  the  faith  in  which  the  greatest  of , 
our  poets  have  lived  and  acted.  Spen- 1 
ser,  the  “  sage  and  serious,”  sought ! 
with —  I 

”  f^rce  wars  and  lailies'  love  to  moralize  his  i 
song;” 

and  Milton  held  that  the  poet’s  work  was 
essentially  religions — “  oflering  at  high 
strains  in  new  and  lofty  measure.”  Shel-  i 
ley,  after  his  fashion,  looked  on  his  mis-  ' 
sion  as  that  of  a  reforming  prophet,  and 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson,  in  our  own 
time,  have  been  conspicuous  examples  of 

” Self- reverence,  self-knowledge,  self-con¬ 
trol.” 

Mere  reckless  delight  in  the  exuberance 
of  power  and  the  glow  of  passion,  or  in  i 
the  fame  which  they  bring  with  them,  | 
may  produce  the  Byronic  moodiness,  or  [ 
the  fevered  glow  that  burnt  out  the  lives  ’ 
of  Chatterton  and  Keats,  but  it  is  fatal  to  ' 
the  attainment  of  any  high  and  lasting  j 
excellence.*  The  school  of  revived  pa-  ■ 
ganism  which  began  with  the  last-named  ' 
poet,  and  has  culminated  in  Mr.  Swin- ! 
burne,  has  in  it,  artistically  as  well  as 
morally,  all  the  evils  of  apostacy.  The 
poet  who,  born  in  Christendom,  would 
lain  live  and  write  as  though  “  suckled  i 
in  a  creed  outworn,”  is  sure  to  glide 


down  the  slopes  of  Avemns,  till  the 
darkest  phases  of  human  passion-and  sen¬ 
sual  sin  have  an  irresistible  fascination  for 
hilh.  Art  and  poetry  seem  alike  in  dan¬ 
ger,  in  such  cases,  of  as  infinite  a  de¬ 
basement  as  when  they  ministered  to  the 
diseased  imagination  of  Tiberius  among 
the  rocks  of  Capri.  And  if  we  believe 
that,  in  a  far  hij^her  sense  than  the  words 
commonly  receive,  Christianity  is  mo¬ 
rality,  that  the  highest  ethical  and  the 
highest  religious  truth  are  mutually  in¬ 
terdependent,  then  it  is  no  idle  or  alien 
question  to  ask  of  any  poet  whose  power 
calls  for  such  a  scrutiny  as  this,  What  is 
his  relation  to  the  belief  of  Christians  ? 
how  far  has  he  entered  into  its  life?  how 
far  is  he  likely  to  make  that  life  nobler 
and  more  true? 

It  is  obvious  that  neither  Mr.  Tenny¬ 
son  nor  Mr.  Browning  stands  in  this  re¬ 
spect  on  the  same  footing  as  the  author  ot 
the  Christian  Year.  He,  in  heart  and 
soul  the  child  of  Anglicanism,  lived  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  English  Church, 
thought  and  felt  as  she  taught  him,  look¬ 
ed  on  nature  as  foreshadowing  or  inter¬ 
preting  that  teaching — as  bringing  man’s 
restless  temper  into  harmony  witb  her 
repose.  He  seems  not  so  much  to  have 
resisted  the  temptation  to  stray  beyond 
her  boundaries,  as  never  to  have  felt  it. 
All  dramatic  dealing  with  man’s  fiercer 
and  more  lawless  passions  would  have 
been  in  his  eyes  a  sin.  He  could  not 
revel  in  the  beauty  and  glory  of  nature 
for  their  own  sake,  but  must  learn  their 
lesson  of  “sweet  content”  and  “calm 
decay.”  The  mythologies  of  ancient 
creeds  .were  for  him,  with  all  his  scholar- 


•  Those  who  have  been  led  by  Archbishop 
Trench’s  Stratford  sermon,  or  Bishop  Words- 
wonh’s  larger  work,  to  look  on  Shakespeare  al¬ 
most  IIS  a  theologian  with  catholic  sympathies,  a  , 
devont  reader  and  sound  interpreter  of  the  Bible,  i 
may  wonder  at  the  omission  of  the  greatest  name  i 
in  English  literatnre  from  this  induction.  We  are 
constrained  to  own  that,  with  him  as  with  Goethe,  I 
evidence  of  this  ethical  purpose  is  precisely  what 
we  fail  to  find.  There  is,  it  is  true,  no  preference  of 
evil  over  good,  of  vice  over  virtue,  lie  holds  his 
miiTQr  up  to  nature,  and  shows  virtue  her  own  , 
image  and  rice  her  own  deformity ;  and  the  very 
trutlifulness  of  the  representation  leads  us,  as  the  j 
realities  do,  to  hate  the  one  and  love  the  other ; 
and  so,  in  spite  of  their  impurities,  the  ultimate  | 
tendency  and  dominant  tone  of  his  dramas  is 
on  the  right  side,  purifying  and  not  corrupting, 
but  we  do  not  trace  the  desire  that  this  should  be  j 
so.  As  Goethe  said,  with  less  truth,  of  Sophocles,  . 
“  lie  knew  the  stage,  and  understood  his  craft.”  | 


like  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Home,  forbidden  ground ;  and  to 
sing  of  them  would  have  been  like  burn¬ 
ing  incense  on  the  altars  of  Baal.  Even 
in  the  vast  field  which  the  books  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testaments  open  to  the 
imagination,  he  deliberately  narrowed 
the  region  within  which  he  moved.  Ho 
read  the  Bible  through  the  Prayer-book. 
The  wild  life  of  patriarchs — the  dramatic 
incidents  and  characters  of  judges,  kings, 
prophets — the  thousand  suggestions  of 
pathos  and  passion  in  the  Gospels,  were 
to  him  as  Sunday  lessons,  from  which, 
reverentially,  tenderly,  devoutly,  he  de¬ 
rived  strength  or  hope,  warning  or  con¬ 
solation.  He  avowedly  wrote  to  lead  oth- 
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era  to  feel  the  ‘‘  soothing  character”  of  the 
teaching  of  the  Prayer-book,  and  would 
have  turned  away  from  any  merely  dra¬ 
matic  representation  of  the  facts  or  char¬ 
acters  of  Scripture  as  irreverent  Dr. 
Newman,  inde^  little  as  he  is  known  to 
most  readers  in  this  character,  had  in 
him  the  elements  of  a  far  greater  poet 
than  his  friend.  Nothing  that  Mr.  Ke- 
ble  ever  wrote  can  compare  in  power 
with  the  short,  half-fragmentary  poems  of 
“  Lead,  kindly  Light,”  “  The  Elements,” 
“  Hidden  Saints,”^  “  Rest”  “  David,” 
“  Saints  Departed,  ”ln  the  LyraApostolr 
ica,  or  the  more  recent  Dream  of  Geron- 
tius.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  we  have 
touches  of  vivid  scene-painting  —  the 
“blossoms  ted  and  bright”  the  prophet’s 
“  wild  hair  floating  in  the  eastern  breere” 
— but  for  the  most  part  the  pictorial  and 
the  dramatic  elements  are  alike  absent 
and  we  see  only  the  communings  of  a  de¬ 
vout  and  meditative  mind.  And  this,  we 
think,  explains  the  influence  for  ^ood 
which  the  Christian  Tear  has  exercised, 
not  only  over  tens  of  thousands  of  “  chil¬ 
dren  and  child-like  souls”  like-minded 
with  his  own,  but  over  many  who  stand 
almost  at  the  opposite  extreme  of  relig¬ 
ious  thought.  Writers  who  have  never 
known  the  order  and  teaching  of  the 
Church,  to  whom  the  religious  life  is  an 
unknown  region,  will  simply  sneer  at 
poetry  that  ties  itself  down  to  the  order 
of  the  twenty-five  Sundays  after  Trinity, 
and  will  turn  to  the  sensuous  or  passion¬ 
ate  verse  which  is  more  in  harmony  with 
their  tastes.  But  men  of  nobler  minds — 
such,  for  example,  as  Mr.  Maurice  and 
Dean  Stanley — though  they  have  passed 
on  to  regions  of  thought  and  criticism 
from  which  Mr.  Keble  would  have  shrunk, 
and  hold  opinions  which  he  would  have 
condemned  as  perilous  and  unsound,  still 
turn  to  him  with  a  true  and  loving  rev¬ 
erence.  They  cannot  forget  what  they 
once  owed  to  him.  He  exorcises  over 
them  that  soothing  influence  which  he 
most  prayed  for.  He  brings  back  to 
them  something  of  the  child-like  sjiirit 
which  the  stir  and  conflict  of  the  time,  or 
the  fascination  of  the  pictorial  aspects  of 
sacred  history,  tend  to  wear  away.  Mr. 
Browning's  influence,  we  need  hardly 
say,  is  of  a  very  difierent  character.  His 
creed  is  less  definite,  his  temper  less  sub¬ 
missive,  his  handling  of  sacred  themes 
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bolder  and  more  free,  and  the  essentially 
dramatic  character  of  most  of  his  poems 
makes  it  difficult  for  us  to  determine  how 
far  he  b  speaking  in  his  own  person,  or 
representing  some  jihase  of  the  grwt 
drama  of  man’s  religious  life.  No  living 
writer — and  we  do  not  know  any  one  in 
the  past  who  can  be  named,  in  this  re¬ 
spect,  in  the  same  breath  with  him — 
approaches  his  power  of  analyzing  and 
reproducing  the  morbid  forms,  the  cor- 
nipt  semblances,  the  hypocrisies,  formal¬ 
isms,  and  fanaticisms  of  that  life.  The 
wildness  of  an  Antinomian  predestinari- 
anism  has  never  been  so  grandly  painted 
as  in  “Johannes  Agricola  m  Meditation 

”  For  as  I  He,  smiled  on,  full  fed 
By  unexhausted  power  to  bless, 

I  gaze  below  on  hell’s  fierce  bed, 

And  those  its  waves  of  fiame  oppress, 
Swarming,  in  ghastly  wretchedness  ; 

Whose  life  on  earth  aspired  to  bo 
One  altar-smoke,  so  pure ! — to  win. 

If  not  love,  like  God's  love  for  me. 

At  least  to  keep  Uis  anger  in ; 

And  all  their  striving  turned  to  sin. 

Priest,  doctor,  hermit,  monk  grown  white 
With  prayer,  the  broken-hearted  nun, 

The  martyr,  the  wan  acolyte, 

The  incense-swinging  child — undone 
Before  God  fashioned  star  or  sun.” 

The  white  heat  of  the  persecutor  glares 
on  us,  like  a  nightmare  spectre,  in  “  The 
Heretic’s  Tragedy.”  More  subtle  forms 
are  drawn  with  greater  elaboration.  If 
“  Bishop  Blougram's  Apology,”  in  many 
of  its  circumstances  and  touches,  sug¬ 
gests  the  thought  of  actual  portraiture, 
recalling  a  form  and  face  once  familiar  to 
us,  seen  in  gorgeous  pontificals  at  high 
ceremonies,  or  lecturing  to  curious  crowd.s 
in  Albemarl e-street,  it  is  also  a  picture 
of  a  class  ot  minds  which  we  meet  with 
everywhere.  Conservative  skepticism 
that  persuades  itself  that  it  believes,  cyn¬ 
ical  acuteness  in  discerning  the  weak 
points  either  of  mere  secularism  or  dream 
ing  mysticism,  or  passionate  eagerness  to 
reform,  avoiding  dangerous  extremes, 
and  taking  things  as  they  are  because 
they  are  comfortable,  and  lead  to  wealth, 
enjoyment,  reputation — this,  whether  a 
true  account  or  not  of  the  theologian  to 
whom  we  have  referred  (for  our  own  part 
we  are  disposed  to  think  his  character 
more  genuine  and  more  lovable),  is  yet  to 
be  found  under  many  eloquent  defences  of 
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the  faith,  many  fervent  and  scomfal  de¬ 
nunciations  of  criticism  and  free  thought 
With  a  like  minuteness,  even  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  wearisoraeness,  does  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing  pour  his  scorn,  in  “  Mr.  Sludge’  the 
Medium,”  on  the  psuedo  -  spiritualism, 
with  its  acquiesence  in  imposture,  its 
hysterical  craving  for  sensation,  its  deli¬ 
rious  dotage,  its  dreams  of  a  coming 
revelation  of  God  through  the  agency  of 
mahogany  tables,  which  during  the  last 
ten  years  has  in  our  country  led  captive 
its  hundreds  of  silly  women  and  sillier 
men,  “laden  with  divers  lusts,”  and  in 
America  has  numbered  its  adherents  by 
tens  of  thousands.  In  “  Caliban  upon 
Setebos,”  if  it  is  more  than  the  product 
of  Mr.  Browning’s  fondness  for  all  ab¬ 
normal  forms  of  spiritual  life,  8|>eculat- 
ing  among  other  things  on  the  religious 
thoughts  of  a  half  brute-like  savage,  we 
must  see  a  protest  against  the  thought 
that  man  can  rise  by  himself  to  true 
thoughts  of  God,  and  develop  a  pure 
theology  out  of  his  moral  consciousness. 
So  far  it  is  a  witness  for  the  necessity  of 
a  revelation,  either  through  the  imme¬ 
diate  action  of  the  Light  that  lighteth 
every  man,  or  that  which  has  been  given 
to  mankind  in  spoken  or  written  words, 
by  the  Word  that  was  in  the  beginning. 
In  the  “Death  in  the  Desert,”  in  like  man¬ 
ner,  we  have  another  school  of  thought 
analyzed  with  a  corresponding  subtlety. 
Dramatically,  indeed,  this  seems  to  us 
among  the  least  successful  of  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing’s  portraits.  Whatever  we  may  think 
of  the  possible  feelings  of  St.  John  to¬ 
wards  Ilymenaeus  or  Cerinthus,  we  can 
hardly  foibe  our  imagination  to  the  task 


of  conceiving  what  he  would  have  wud 
had  he  been  reviewing  the  Lehen  Jesu^ 
still  less  to  the  belief  (even  poetically  and 
fof  a  moment)  that  that  development  of 
doubt  entered  into  his  apocalypse  of  the 
future,  or  that  he  felt  himselt,  even  in 
vision, 

”  Feeling  for  foothold  through  a  blank  pro¬ 
found. 

Along  with  unborn  people  in  strange  lands." 

It  may  be  that  neither  artist  nor  poet  has 
as  yet  painted  the  beloved  disciple  as  he 
was,  and  we  may  accept  Mr.  Browning’s 
portraiture  as,  at  any  rate,  a  far  closer 
approximation  to  the  truth  than  the  ferai- 
nine  gentleness  with  which  he  is  popu¬ 
larly  identified,  or  than  M.  Re'nan’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  an  irritable  and  pretentious  ego¬ 
tist.  Apart  from  this,  however,  the 
“  Death  in  the  Desert  ”  is  worth  study¬ 
ing  in  its  bearing  upon  the  mythical 
school  of  interpretation,  and  as  a  protest, 
we  would  fain  hope,  from  Mr.  Brown¬ 
ing's  own  mind  against  the  thought  that 
because  the  love  of  God  has  been  re¬ 
vealed  in  Christ,  and  has  taught  us  the 
greatness  of  all  true  human  love,  there? 
fore 

“We  ourselves  make  the  love,  and  Christ 
,  was  not.’’ 

In  one  remarkable  passage  at  the 
close  of  “  The  Legend  of  Pomic,”  Mr. 
Browning,  speaking  apparently  in  his  own 
person,  proclaims  his  Mief  in  one  great 
Christian  doctrine,  which  all  pantheistic 
and  atheistic  systems  formally  repudiate, 
and  which  many  semi-Christian  thinkers 
implicitly  reject :  * 


“  The  candid  incline  to  sunr-ise  of  late 

That  the  Christian  faith  may  be  false,  I  find ; 
For  our  and- Retieir*'  debate 

Bogins  to  tell  on  the  public  mind. 

And  Colenso's  words  have  weight. 

“  I  still,  to  suppose  it  true,  for  my  part, 

8ec  rca.son8  and  reasons ;  this,  to  begin — 

'Tis  the  faith  that  launched  point-blank  her  dart 
At  the  head  of  a  lie  ;  taught  Original  Bin, 

The  Corruption  of  Man's  Heart.’’ 


And,  with  this  sense  of  the  reality  of  j 
the  mystery  of  evil,  there  is  also,  forming 
the  noblest  element  in  his  noblest  works, 
if  not  an  acceptance,  in  terms  of  Nicene 
theology,  yet  a  clear  and  vivid  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  the  glory  of  the  “mystery  of 


godliness,”  which  makes  us  welcome  one 
who  can  so  speak  as  “  not  far  from  the 
kingdom  of  (lod,”  a  brother  in  heart  and 
hope.  Thus,  in  the  “  Epistle  of  Kar- 
shlsh,  the  Arab  Physician,”  travelling 
through  Palestine,  circa  a.d.  70,  the 
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BDpposed  writer  comes  across  Lazams,  nnparalleled  change  and  elevation  of  soul, 
and  registers  his  easels  a  curions  instance  which  he  cannot  explain  by  any  previous 
of  suspended  animation,  followed  by  an  theory : 

He  holds  on  firmly  to  some  thread  of  life  • 

(It  is  the  life  to  lead  perforcedly) 

Which  runs  across  some  vast  distracting  orb 
Of  glory  on  either  side  that  meagre  thread, 

Which,  conscious  of^  he  must  not  enter  yet — 

The  spiritual  life  around  the  earthly  life ; 

>  The  law  of  that  is  known  to  him  as  this — 

His  heart  and  brain  move  there,  his  feet  stay  here." 

But  at  the  close,  after  a  vain  attempt  tical,  half-skeptical  Arab  returns  to  the 
to  wrap  himself  in  the  details  of  his  thought  which  now  haunts  him : 
earthly  science  once  more,  the  balf-mys- 

“  The  very  God !  think,  Abib  ;  dost  thou  think  ? 

So,  the  All-Great  were  the  All-Loving  too — 

So,  through  the  thunder  comes  a  human  voice. 

Saying,  ‘  O  heart  I  made,  a  heart  beats  here  I 
Face,  My  hands  fashioned,  see  it  in  Myself. 

Thou  hast  no  power,  nor  may'st  conceive  of  Mine, 

But  love  I  gave  thee,  with  Myself  to  love. 

And  thou  must  love  Me  who  have  died  for  thee ! ' 

The  madman  saith  He  said  so :  it  is  strange." 

In  entire  harmony  with  this  is  the  1849,  we  have  but  Part  I.  of  “Saul.” 
dose  of  that  which  we  have  already  As  it  was,  it  was  a  picture  of  wonderful 
named  as  Mr.  Browning’s  greatest  |)oem,  beauty — the  boy-minstrel,  and  the  dark, 
than  which  we  know  none  nobler  in  the  maddened  king ;  the  song  in  which  Da- 
wbole  range  of  English  poetry.  And  vid  sang  of  the  joys  of  the  hunter,  and 
here  the  genesis  of  the  poem  gives  it  a  |  the  shepherd,  and  the  reaper,  and  •  the 
special  interest  In  “  Bells  and  Pome-  <  Levites  in  the  Temple : 
granates,”  in  1844,  in  the  “Poems”  of  I 

“  Oh,  our  manhood's  prime  vigor!  no  spbit  feels  waste. 

Not  a  muscle  is  stopped  in  its  playing,  nor  sinew  unbraced. 

Oh,  the  wild  joys  of  living!  The  leaping  from  rock  up  to  rock, — 

The  strong  rending  of  boughs  fi-om  the  fir-tree, — the  cool  silver  shock 
Of  the  plunge  in  a  pool’s  living  water, — the  hunt  of  the  bear. 

And  the  sultriness  showing  the  lion  is  couched  in  his  lair. 

And  the  meal — the  rich  dates  yellowed  over  with  gold-dust  divine,  * 

And  the  locust’s  flesh  steeped  in  the  pitcher !  The  full  draught  of  wine. 

And  the  sleep  in  the  dried  river-channel,  where  bulrushes  tcU 
That  the  water  was  wont  to  go  warbling  so  softly  and  well. 

How  good  is  man’s  life,  the  mere  living !  how  fit  to  employ 
All  the  heart  and  the  soul  and  the  senses  forever  in  Joy  I” 

But  something  yet  remained  behind,  reacts  on  his  own  spirit,  unfolds  depths 
The  wish  and  'thought  were  loftier  than  of  human  and  divine  possibiliUes  that  ho 
as  yet  his  power  of  execution.  That  had  never  before  dreamt  of,  and  bis  hu- 
readied  its  consummate  and  perfect  skill  man  love  becomes  an  Apocalypse  of  the 
when  the  poem  received  its  completion.  Everlasting  Mercy : 

Then  the  good  that  David  has  wrought 

“  See  the  King — I  would  help  him,  but  cannot,  the  wishes  fall  through. 

Could  I  wrestle  to  raise  him  from  sorrow,  grow  poor  to  enrich. 

To  fill  up  his  life  starve  my  own  out,  I  would — knowing  which 
I  know  that  my  service  is  perfect.  Oh,  speak  through  me  now ! 

*  Would  I  suffer  for  him  that  I  love?  So  wouldst  Thou,  so  wilt  Thou! 

So  shall  crown  Thee  the  topmost,  inefiablest,  uttermost  crown — , 
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And  thy  loye  fill  infinitude  wholly,  nor  leave  up  nor  down 
One  spot  for  the  creature  to  stand  in  I  It  is  by  no  breath. 

Turn  of  eye,  wave  of  hand,  that  salvation  joins  tissue  with  death! 

As  Thy  love  is  discovered  aimighty,  aimighty  be  proved 

Thy  power,  that  exists  with  and  for  it,  of  being  Beloved ! 

lie  who  did  most  shali  bear  most ;  the  strongest  shall  stand  the  most  weak. 

’Tis  the  weakness  in  strength  that  I  cry  for!  my  flesh  that  I  seek 

In  the  Godhead !  I  seek  and  I  find  it.  O  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  Face  like  my  face  that  receives  thee ;  a  Man  like  to  me 

Thou  Shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever;  a  Hand  like  this  hand 

Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee !  See  the  Christ  stand !  ” 


Side  by  side  with  this  noble  utterance 
of  the  central  thought  of  a  true  belief  in 
the  Mystery  of  the  Incarnation,  we  find, 
where  Mr.  Browning  lets  us  hear  his  own 
voice,  his  confession  of  faith  as  to  the 
ultimate  issues  of  the  divine  work  of  love, 
of  which  It,  and  the  Death  upon  the 
Cross  were  the  manifestation.  It  will 
not  surprise  any  one  to  hear  that  he 
shares  the  widest  and  fullest  hopes  of  its 
ultimate  victory  over  evil.  Universalism 

is,  indeed,  essentially  a  poet’s  creed,  not 
only  or  chiefly  beJjause  it  harmonizes  | 
with  the  idealizing  temperament  which 
shuts  its  eyes  to  the  stem  realities  around 

it,  but  because  it  falls  in  with  the  spirit 
which  looks  on  the  whole  history  of  the 
world,  and  of  each  single  soul  in  it,  as ! 
the  unfolding  of  a  great  drama,  in'which  j 
men  and  women  are  the  puppets,  and 
God  himself  at  once  the  great  poet  and  the 
one  spectator.  And  so — as  he  himself,  if 
the  Creator  of  such  a  world,  would  lead  | 
it  on,  in  its  totality  and  all  its  parts,  to 
perfect  joy  and  peace — ^the  poet  who  1 


yields  to  this  tendency  thinks  of  this  as 
the  necessary  issue.  With  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  he  cannot  limit  the  operation 
of  the  infinite  mercies  of  divine  love  to 
the  narrow  space  of  life ;  with  Origen, 
he  cannot  think,  as  long  as  man's  free¬ 
dom  lasts,  of  the  possibility  of  good 
being  extinguished,  and  dreams  of  the 
redemptive  work  {is  extending  even  to  the 
principalities  and  powers  of  spiritual  evil ; 
with  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  whose  thoughts 
on  this  question  went  further-than  Ori- 
gen’s,  he  looks  forward  to  the  time  when 
one  accordant  song  of  jubilation  shall 
ascend  from  the  whole  universe  of  God.* 
So  the  two  great  poets  of  our  own  time 
proclaim  a  hope  as  far-reaching  and  glo¬ 
rious  as  those  of  the  patristic  theologians 
we  have  named.  Mr.  Tennyson  wel¬ 
comes  his  “  friend,”  the  chief  representa¬ 
tive  of  that  hope  among  religious  thinkers 
of  our  own  time,  though  “thirty  thou¬ 
sand  college  councils  thunder  anathemas  ” 
against  him,  and  utters  in  “  In  Memori- 
am”  his  own  belief: 


“  Oh  yet  we  trust  that  somehow  good 
Will  be  the  final  goal  of  ill. 

To  pangs  of  nature,  sins  of  will. 
Defects  of  doubt,  and  taints  of  blood ; 

'  “  That  nothing  wa1kS*with  aimless  feet ; 
That  not  one  life  shall  be  destroyed. 


•  With  Origen,  who  has  often  been  reproached 
with  introducing  into  the  creed  of  Christians  the 
thought  of  cycles  of  sin,  punishment,  restoration, 
and  then  sin  again  (compare  the  langnage  of 
Augustine,  “De  Civ.  Dei,"  xxi.  17,  “Alter- 
nantes  sine  cessatione  beatitudines  et  miseriaa,  et 
statutis  sseculorum  intervallis  ab  istis  ad  illas,  et 
ab  illis  ad  istas  itus  ac  reditus  interminabiles  ”), 
the  starting-point  of  the  hoiw  is  found  in  his  be¬ 
lief  in  the  indestructible  freedom  of  choice  in  man 
and  other  spiritual  beings,  and  the  po^er  of  the 
Divine  Goodness.  Given  these  conditions  of  the 
problem,  and  he  can  see  no  limit  to  the  extension 
of  the  saving  work.  But  holding  that  the  free¬ 
dom  of  choice  would  exist  still,  and  that  man  ' 


!  could  not  be  raised  to  a  higher  perfection  than 
that  in  which  he  had  beea  oKated  and  from 
which  he  fell,  Origen,  with  the  logical  sequence 
of  an  Alexandrian  thinker,  could  not  but  admit 
the  possibility  of  another  fall,  needing  another 
period  of  discipline  and  restitution  (“De  Princ.," 


current  language  of  encouragement  and  warning), 
it  rests  more  simply  on  his  faith  that  all  punish¬ 
ment  is,  in  its  nature,  remedial,  and  that  the  lov¬ 
ing  purpose  of  God  cannot  ultimately  be  frus¬ 
trated,  nor  Christ  fail  to  “see  of  the  travail  of  His 
soul." 
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Or  c«8t  as  rubbish  to  the  void, 

Wheu  God  hath  made  the  pile  complete. 

“  Behold,  we  know  not  anything ; 

I  can  but  trust  that  good  sbull  fall 
At  last — far  off— at  last,  to  all. 

And  every  winter  change  to  spring.” 


Mr.  Browning,  looking,  in  a  poem  in 
his  “  Dramatis  Personie,”  on  “  Appar¬ 
ent  Failure”  as  seen  at  the  Morgue  in 
the  lifeless  bodies  of  those 

“ - who  most  abhorred 

Their  life  in  Paris  yesterday,” 

and  tracing,  with  his  usual  subtlety  and 
j)Ower,  the  probable  history  of  each,  ut¬ 
ters  his  trust  that  all  is  not  over,  his  be¬ 
lief  that  the  failure  is  not  irretrievable : 

“  My  own  hope  is,  a  sun  will  pierce 
The  thickest  cloud  earth  ever  stretched ; 

That,  after  Last,  returns  the  First, 

Though  a  wide  compass  round  be  fetched ; 

That  what  began  best,  can’t  end  worst, 

Nor  what  God  blessed  once,  prove  accurst.” 

The  same  feeling  finds  utterance  in 
yet  more  noble  words  in  the  prayer  of 
“  liabbi  Ben  Ezra” ; 

“  So  take  and  use  Thy  work ! 

Amend  what  flaws  may  lurk. 

What  strain  o’  the  stuff,  what  warpings  past 
the  fdm ! 

My  times  be  in  Thy  hand ! 

Perfect  the  cup  as  planned ! 

Let  age  approve  of  youth,  and  death  com¬ 
plete  the  same  1  ” 

One  poem,  the  “Epilogue”  to  the 
“  Dramatis  Personae,”  still  remains  as  an 
expression  of  Mr.  Browning’s  creed,  and 
it  shows  what  we  believe  to  be  the  be¬ 
setting  danger  of  this  wider  hope,  its 
tendency  to  glide  into  a  pantheistic  theory 
of  the  universe.  The  education  of  maur 


kind,  the  birth  and  progress  of  succes¬ 
sive  systems  of  religion,  the  development 
of  divine  thoughts  in  history,  these  be¬ 
come  everything,  and  the  law  of  retribu¬ 
tion  and  distinct  personal  responsibility 
fades  into  obscurity.  The  mind  of  such 
a  thinker  at  least  tends 

“  To  sit  apart,  holding  no  form  of  creed, 
And  contemplating  all.” 

It  may  come  to  think  of  evil  and  good 
as  but  necessary  stages  in  man’s  progress, 
and  lead  men  to  believe  that  the  “  wheat” 
and  the  “chaff”  shall  alike  bo  gathered 
into  the  garner,  the  “dogs”  and  the 
“  sorcerers  ”  welcomed  within  the  w’alls 
of  the  heavenly  Jerusalem.* 

In  the  poem  of  which  we  speak,  ob¬ 
scure  and  oracular  as  arc  its  utterances, 
this  thought  is,  w'e  think,  distinctly  heard, 
and  as  yet  it  is  the  poet's  last  word  to 
us.  We  have  the  old  faith  represent¬ 
ed  by4he  chorus  of  Levites  in  the  tem¬ 
ple,  singing  as  to  a  Living  God  who  has 
chosen  them  as  Ills  inheritance : 

“  When  the  singers  lift  up  their  voice. 

And  the  trum(>ets  made  endeavor. 
Sounding,  ‘  In  God  rejoice !  ’ 

Saying,  ‘  In  Him  rejoice 

Whose  mercy  endurcth  for  ever !  ’  ” 

Then  comes  the  contrast  of  the  mod¬ 
em  scientific  skepticism  which  has  cast 
aside  this  faith,  and  lienan  is  made  its 
representative.  It  scorns  the  old,  and  ex- 
j  ults  over  its  disapi^earance : 


“  Gone  now !  all  gone  across  the  dark  so  far, 

Sbarpening  fast,  shuddering  ever,  shutting  still. 

Dwindling  into  the  distance,  dies  that  star 

Which  came,  stood,  opened  once  I  We  gazed  our  fill 
•  With  upturned  faces  on  as  real  a  Face 

That,  stooping  from  grave  music  and  mild  fire. 

Took  in  our  homage . 

.  .  .  .  Awhile  transpired 

Some  vestige  of  a  Face  no  pangs  convulse. 

No  prayers  retard ;  then  even  this  was  gone. 

Lost  in  the  night  at  last.” 

Then,  lastly,  a  spirit  speaks.  What  They,  too, have  but  glimpses  of  the  troth, 
eomes  is  given  as  the  solution  of  the  and  losa  one  while  they  grasp  at  another. 

problem,  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  _ _ _ 

matter.  The  scorn  of  modem  skeptics  ,  •  Keble’s  language  on  this  subject  is,  of 

for  the  old  faith  is  blind  and  unreasoning,  i  course,  within  the  limiu  of  what  he  held  to  bo 
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The  great  ocean  surges  round  them,  and  and  the  beanty  appear  again  elsewhere, 
now  this  iKjint  and  now  that  comes  into  Nature,  in  her  infinitude,  thus  dances 
prominence,  and  men  think  that  the  round  each  one  of  us,  forms  each  sepa- 
island-rock  which  is  left  bare  is  the  one  rate  ]>er8onality,  moulding  it  now  after 
hornq  of  truth,  when  lo !  the  waves  come  this  type,  and  now  after  that : 
and  sweep  it  from  view,  and  the  glory 

“  Why,  whcre’8  the  need  of  temple,  when  the  walls 
O’  the  world  are  that  ?  what  use  of  swells  and  falls 
From  Levites’  choir,  priests’  cries,  and  trumpet-calls  ? 

That  one  Face,  far  from  vanisli,  rather  grows 
Or  decomposes  but  to  recomixjse. 

Become  my  universe,  that  feels  and  knows.” 


This  is,  indeed,  but  the  condensed  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  thought  which  dominates 
in  what  is  in  some  respects  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  striking  of  Mr.  Browning’s 
religious  |x>ems — Christmas  Eve,  and 
Easter  I).ay.”  There  the  opening  scene 
is  a  small  dissenting  chaj>el  on  a  bleak 
common,  and  on  a  wet  and  windy  night 
The  congregation  are  painted,  one  by 
one,  with  all  the  truth  and  all  the  gro¬ 
tesqueness  of  which  Mr.  Browning  is  so 
great  a  master.  We  have  the  old  wo¬ 
man  with  her  umbrella,  the  meek  appren¬ 
tice  with  his  hacking  cough,  the  Boan¬ 
erges  in  the  pulpit.  It  seems  qommou- 
place  and  mean  enough — just  what  a  mere 
artist,  with  a  sovereign  contempt  for 
English  middle-class  life  in  general  and 
its  religious  life  in  particular,  would  hold 
up  to  scorn  ;  but  the  observer  who  speaks 
lo  us  in  the  |)oem  goes  into  the  moon¬ 
light,  and  there  he  has  a  vision  of  a  FoiTOj 
dim,  shadowy,  wonderful,  which  he  rec¬ 
ognizes  as  at  once  Human  and  Divine, 
and  that  Form  has  been  present  where 
the  two  or  three  were  gathered  together, 
and  lias  not  turned  away.  The  scene 
changes  first  to  Sk  Peter’s,  with  all  its 
gorgeous  worship  and  its  effete  symbols, 
and  its  superb  unrealities,  and  then  to  the 
lectui’e-room  of  a  Germain  professor,  un¬ 
folding  to  his  class,  with  the  pallor  of 
death  already  on  his  brow,  the  a^sses  of 
the  mythical  theory  of  the  Gospels,  tak¬ 
ing  from  them  what  has  been  the  faith  of 
their  fathers,  and  offering  them  a  dreary 

the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  Church.  His 
sjmpatliy  and  hope  for  those  who  have  “fallen 
asleep  in  (’hrist’’  lead  him,  however,  to  what  was 
once  recognized  us  a  catholic  and  pious  act : 

“  There  are  who  love  upon  their  kneei 
To  llairer  when  their  prajrera  are  said. 

And  lengthen  out  their  litanies 
In  duteous  care  for  quMb  and  dtad." 

-•Lyra  Innoo ,  p.  5. 


I  and  hopeless  substitute.  And  yet  even 
!  here,  in  both  these  scenes,  the  presence 
I  of  the  Form  is  seen,  and  a  glory  falls  as, 
from  the  border  of  its  raiment  The 
worship  of  Rome  is  not  altogether  false. 
Faith  mingles  with  the  denial  of  the  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Strauss.  The  man  who  denies 
a  personal  immortality  dies  a  martyr  to 
his  consuming  zeal  for  truth.  The  Di¬ 
vine  Judge  pardons  and  accepts  them 
both. 

We  have  given  but  the  barest  outline 
•of  the  first  of  these  strangely  fascinating 
poems.  It  will  be  seen,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  they  are  inspired  with  a  broad  and 
true  catholicity,  which  can  see  an  element 
of  truth  or  goodness  at  the  most  opposite 
extremes,  and  can  sympathize  with  it 
under  whatever  disguises  and  with  what¬ 
ever  accompaniments  it  may  be  found. 
On  the  other,  we  are  compelled  to  add 
that  they  tend  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
varieties  of  the  Christian  creed  are  equ.ally 
true,  equally  acceptable,  and  so  to  a  be¬ 
lief  which,  if  it  be  a  faith  in  a  personal 
God,  resembles  that  of  some  Eastern 
mystics  who  speak  of  the  Divine  Mind  as 
delighting  in  the  variety  of  creeds  and 
worships  as  a  man  may  delight  in  the 
varied  colors  and  odors  of  a  fair  garden, 
and  which  at  last  glides  into  the  panthe¬ 
istic  thought  of  a  Divine  Wprk  evolving 
itself  through  the  ages  in  all  forms  of 
human  thought  and  life— not  of  a  Will 
revealing  itself  through  prophets  and 
apostles,  but  above  all  in  the  Eternal 
Word. 

We  owe  too  much  to  Mr.  Browning’s 
spirit-stiiTing  words,  and  think  too  high¬ 
ly  of  his  purpose,  as  well  as  power,  as  a 
poet,  to  believe  that  in  all  that  he  has 
said  as  to  the  mystery  of  the  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  Eternal  Word  in  the  Divine 
humanity  of  Christ,  he  has  been  simply 
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dramatic,  persoDating  a  faith  which  he 
no  longer  holds,  or  has  never  held  at  all. 
But  if  we  may  venture  to  say  one  word 
before  we  end,  not  of  him  only,  but  to 
him,  it  would  be  to  suggest  that  this  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  power,  while  it  is  a  great 


and  wonderful  gift,  brings  with  it  a  sub¬ 
tle  and  perilous  temptation.  It  leads,  as 
he  has  himself  pointed  out  in  Sordello,” 
to  the  suppression  of  individual,  personal 
life  where  it  might  be  most  powerful : 


“  Sundered  in  twain,  each  spectral  part  at  strife 
With  each ;  one  joined  against  another  life ; 
The  Poet  thwarting  hopelessly  the  Man. 


“  But  the  complete  Sordello,  Man  and  Bard, 
John’s  cloud-girt  angel,  this  foot  ou  the  land. 
That  on  the  sea,  with,  o|)en  in  his  hand, 

A  bitter-swectling  of  a  book — was  gone." 


The  artist  paints  a  thousand  portraits, 
V>ut  we  long  to  see  himself.  We  could 
almost  pay  the  price  of  forfeiting  Hamlet 
or  lago  if  so  we  could  have  had  the  whole 
mind  of  Shakespeare.  >  It  is  open,  we  be¬ 
lieve,  to  Mr.  Browning  to  attain  a  yet 
higher  pinnacle  of  greatness,  to  exercise 
a^idcr  and  nobler  influence  on  men  of 
strong  will  and  robust  intellect,  than  he 
has  yet  done.  As  a  “  fashioner,"  to  re¬ 
turn  to  his  own  language,  he  has  attained 
an  excellence  which  no  other  living  poet 
equals.  Will  he  not  realize  the  promise 
01  his  own  words,  and  appear,  if  years 
are  given  and  the  old  strength  remains, 
as  a  “  seer,"  telling  us  with  clearer  and 
stronger  voice  what  he  has  indeed  seen, 
leading  us  not  downward  to  a  fiery 
whirl  of  passions,  or  a  chaos  of  grotesque 


horrors,  or  plunging  the  scalpel  into  the 
soul’s  ulcerous  scabs,  but  upward  as  to 
the  majesty  of  the  Throne,  purifying  our 
hetfrts  and  attuning  them  to  adoration  t 
Asking  himself  what  he  himself  believes, 
and  ottering  the  answer  which  we  hope 
he  is  prepared  to  give,  in  no  faltering 
voice,  he  may  come  to  be  the  greatest 
Christian  poet  that  England  has  yet  seen 
in  this  century  or  in  all  the  past,  and 
leave  a  name  to  live  with  those  of  Dante 
and  of  Milton. 


Note. — I  have  learnt,  since  the  publication  of 
Fart  I.,  that  two  of  Mr.  Browning’s  dramas,  be¬ 
sides  “  Strafford, "  have  been  brought  upon  tlie 
stage ;  A  Blot  in  the  'Scntcheon  *  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1842  or  1843,  and  "  Colombe’s  Birthday  " 
at  the  Haymarket  more  recently. 


DAUD  PASHA, 

The  materials  at  our  oommand  do  not 
warrant  other  than  a  very  brief  sketch 
of  the  remarkable  man  whose  portrait 
embellishes  the  present  number  of  The 
Eclectic  ;  but  meagre  and  imperfect  as 
it  is,  it  will  add  to  the  interest  of  the  pic¬ 
ture,  and  awaken  an  interest  in  the  man 
himself.  We  are  indebted  to  two  emi¬ 
nent  American  missionaries,  who  have 
long  labored  in  Syria,  and  who  know  the 
Pasha  personally,  for  the  statements  we 
make  concerning  him,  as  well  as  for  two 
photographs  of  him,  both  taken  in  Con¬ 
stantinople,  from  which  our  engraving  is 
produced.  The  likeness,  as  well  as  the 
statements,  are  therefore  thoroughly  trust¬ 
worthy. 

His  Excellency,  Daud  Pasha,  is  npt  a 
Turk,  but  a  Papal  Armenian.  His  is  the 


first,  and,  we  believe,  the  only  instance, 
of  a  Christian  bein^  made  a  Pasha  by 
the  Sultan,  and  this  fact  indicates  the 
possession  of  extraordinary  qualities. 

He  4vas  in  the  employment  of  the 
Turkish  Government  in  Constantinople 
for  a  considerable  period  before  he  was 
appointed  to  his  present  responsible  po¬ 
sition,  and  was  then  known  as  Daud  £f- 
fendi. 

After  the  terrible  massacre  of  the 
Christians  in  18G0,  through  the  intense 
hatred  and  fanatical  zeal  of  the  Turks, 
and  which  awakened  the  intensest  inter¬ 
est  of  Christendom  in  their  behalf ;  and 
when  it  was  deemed  by  the  Turkish  Gov¬ 
ernment  indispensable  to  the  j^ace  of 
Mount  Lebanon  to  appoint  a  Christian 
Governor,  Daud  Eflenai  was  selected  as 
the  man  best  qualified  for  the  delicate 
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and  difficnit  station,  and  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Pasha.  Nor  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  Sultan  in  him,  or  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  Christian  portion  of : 
Lebanon,  been  disappointed.  He  has ' 
proved  himself  an  enlightened  and  lib-  | 
era!  ruler,  and  impartially,  fearlessly,  and  j 
ably  administered  the  affairs  intrusted  to  I 
him.  He  has  been  obliged  to  conciliate 
the  various  sects  of  nominal  Christians  < 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  and  to  forestall  the 
intrigues  of  the  Turks,  who  would  fain  ! 
thwart  all  his  efforts  to  establish  a  good 
and  equitable  government  in  Lebanon, 
and  especially  under  a  Christian  Pasha,  I 
and  who  leave  no  mesins  untried  to  gain  I 
their  end.  Hitherto  they  have  ^n  I 


overreached  6y  his  sagacity,  and  kept 
under  by  his  firmness,  and  Lebanon  has 
greatly  improved  under  his  rule.  In  the 
event  of  another  outburst  of  Turkish 
hate  and  fanaticism,  in  the  interest  of  the 
waning  power  of  Moslemism,  the  Chris¬ 
tians  of  Mount  Lebanon  may  count  on 
,  one  bold,  sagacious,  and  powerful  friend, 
j  in  the  person  of  the  Governor  of  Leba¬ 
non,  Daud  Pasha.  Nor  would  it  be* 
strange,  in  the  rapid  changes  and  pro¬ 
spective  overturning  and  breaking  up  of 
the  Turkish  power,  if  this  able,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  enlightened  man  should  act  a 
more  conspicuous  part  in  the  future  of 
the  East  than  he  has  hitherto  done. 


POETRY. 


A  ROSE. 

It  was  the  sweetest  rose,  the  loveliest 
In  all  his  ganlen  he  could  find. 

Uo  brought  it,  saying,  “  Darling,  leave  your 
•  quest 

Of  knowledge  for  a  little  while,  and  rest. 
Knowing  that  Nature  teacheth  best.” 

Well  might  he  smak,  for,  blind 
To  deep  delight  he  knew  so  well,  I  was 
Working  for  ever  to  find  out  the  cause 
Of  things  I  saw,  and  with  cold  eyes 
I  sought  to  read  close-folden  mysteries, 
Forgetting  Love,  not  Knowledge,  maketh  wise. 

I  took  his  rose,  and  laid  it  on  my  month. 

For  one  sweet  hour  1  was  a  girl  again; 

Forirot  my  theories,  formed  at  cost  and  pain. 

And  all  1  had  mne  through  for  knowledge’  sake. 
The  flower’s  ri^  odor,  like  the  soul  of  wine. 
Entered  this  soul  of  mine. 

And  quenched  its  desperate  drouth : 

My  very  brow  grew  smooth 
With  drops  of  spray  tossed  from  the  Fount  of 
Youth. 

But,  woe  is  me-1 

I  pulled  the  petals  of  my  rose  aside ; 

With  fingers  most  untender  tore  apart 
The  crimson  veil  that  veiled  its  golden  heart ; 
I  saw  the  gold — but  ah  !  the  flower  died  I 
And  ho  looked  sad  at  my  destroying  fingers. 

As,  all  unwomanly,  in  pride, 

“  Away  with  ignorance,”  I  cried, 

“  My  flowers  shall  all  bo  kuowledge-bring- 
ers. 

Of  what  avail  man's  joy,  nnleas  he  knows 
Its  why  and  wherefore?”  But  my  lover 
sighed,  ' 

"  Ah,  Elsie !  you  have  killed  my  rose.” 

And  never  a  word  more  of  love  he  speaks. 

But  talks  of  systems,  a%i  of  Nature's  laws. 
And  of  effect  and  cause. 


As  learned  men  talk  unto  learned  men,  ^ 
And  my  heart  well-nigh  breaks. 

Oh,  might  I  be  a  woman  once  again  I 
Oh,  cruel  hand,  that  tore  the  rose  in  tiffin. 

You  may  fling  down  your  pen. 

For  you  will  never  write  such  heart-deep  songs 
Of  human  love,  for  human  tongues 
To  sing,  that  all  men's  hearts  shall  beat  the 
faster. 

Alas !  the  thom-crowne<l  Master 
Will  look  with  sadder  eyes  than  his  I  grieved 
On  me,  because  my  garden  is  dead-leaved. 

Oh,  summer  wind,  that  brings  such  melody  I 
Oh,  sunlight,  dripping  gold  upon  the  river  I 
The  wraith  of  that  sweet  rose  I  killed 
Is  with  me,  it  will  leave  me  never,  never  I 
For  every  place  is  with  its  presence  filled. 

Oh,  weary  day,  whereon  my  hand  flung  down 
Of  woman’s  life  the  crown. 

My  brow  has  lost  its  bright  true  gold  forever  I 
Emilt  II.  lIicKcr. 

— Macmillarit  Magazine. 


THE  TWO  VOYAGES. 

BT  GBOBGI  SMITH. 

I. 

SwiFTLT,  swiftly,  we  onward  glide. 

Borne  by  the  wind  and  the  fav’ring  tide; 

We  pass  by  hamlet,  by  park,  and  Tiall, 

And  meadows  where  holiday  festival 
la  kept:  and  our  hearts  beat  feather  light. 

While  the  sun  o'erhead  shines  warm  and  bright. 

And  such  is  life  through  its  opening  years. 
Before  the  burtlen  of  wief  and  tears ; 

Life  when  the  birds  of  promise  sing. 

And  happiness  dwells  with  everything — 

When  the  cloud  that  veils  the  early  morn 
Is  gone  ere  we  scarce  can  say  'tis  born. 
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II. 

Heavily,  heavily,  now  we  elide, 

For  we  fif^ht  with  wind  and  we  %ht  with  tide ; 
The  day  is  dune  and  the  shadows  fall. 

Darkness  soon  will  envelop  all: 

Hrave  strokes  are  wanting; ;  come,  pull  away. 
That  we  be  not  lost  with  the  close  of  day. 

So  when  we  are  old,  and  worn,  and  gray. 

And  friends  once  with  us  are  passed  away, 
When  we  are  left  to  strujfjfle  alone, 

’With  many  a  weary,  weary  moan. 

We  must  not  falter  nor  drop  an  oar 
Till  we  land  on  yonder  eternal  shore. 

— Bentlfy*  MiteeHany, 


THE  WINDING  OF  THE  SKEIN. 

Thk  orchard  trees  are  white  with  snow, 
As  they  were  white  with  bloom. 
Foam-white,  and  like  a  sea  beneath 
The  window  of  the  room ; 

And  fitfully  an  April  sun 

Now  went,  now  frleanu'd  a^ain. 

Bat  lons^st  (rleamed,  I  think,  to  see 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

We  were  two  sisters,  Maud  and  I, 

And  dwelt,  as  still  wo  dwell. 

In  the  old  house  among  the  trees 
Our  mother  loved  so  well ; 

A  few  old  friends  we  had,  and  prized, 

Nor  others  sought  to  gain. 

But  chiefly  one  whose  name  recalls 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Our  artist-neighbor,  Clement,  loved 
The  or(;hard  like  a  boy, 

Tlie  blossom-roof,  the  mossj*  boughs 
Made  half  his  summer  joy ; 

And  like  a  brother  in  our  hearts 
He  grew  in  time  to  reign — 

Ami  this  was  he  whose  name  brings  back 
The  winding  of  tlio  skein. 

There  was  a  fourth  that  day.  You  guess 
The  story  ere  ’tis  told ; 

Our  cousin  back  from  Paris — gay. 

Nor  coy,  nor  over-bold ; 

But  used  to  homage,  used  to  looks, 

There  was  no  need  to  feign. 

As  Clement  found  ere  they  began 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

I  saw  them  as  they  met,  and  read 
Tlie  wonder  in  Ids  face. 

And  how  his  artist-eve  approved 
Her  beauty,  and  tlie  grace 
That  kindled  an  admiring  love 
His  heart  could  not  restrain, 

Thougli  hard  he  strove  with  it,  until 
The  winding'of  the  skein. 

I'he  idle  hours  with  idle  toil 
We  sped,  and  talked  between  : 

Witli  all  her  skill  our  cousin  wrought 
A  ’broidered  banner  screen  : 

And  so  it  chanced  that  Clement's  aid 
Bhe  was  so  glad  to  gain. 


And  he— could  he  refuse  to  help 
The  winding  of  the  skein  T 

Ring  after  ring  the  golden  floss 
Alioiit  his  fingers  rolle<l : 

He  thought — “  Her  hair  is  brighter  yet. 

It  has  the  truer  gold.” 

I  read  this  in  his  eyes,  that  strove 
To  turn  from  her  in  vain. 

And  loathed  my  raven  tresses  through 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Round  after  round  they  wound  liefore 
The  task  was  wholly  done. 

And  if  their  fingers  toucheil,  the  blood 
Straight  to  his  cheek  would  run ; 

And  if  the  knotteil  silk  she  chid 
Her  voice  through  every  vein 
Went  with  a  thrill  of  Joy,  throughout 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

Round  after  round,  until  the  end. 

And  when  the  end  was  there 
He  knew  it  not,  but  sat  with  hands 
Raised  in  the  empty  air: 

The  ringing  of  the  merr}’  laugh 
Startleil  his  dreaming  brain. 

And  tiien  he  knew  his  heart  ensnared 
In  winding  of  the  skein. 

Beneath  the  apple-blooms  that  day. 

And  many  a  day  they  strayed : 

I  saw  them  throuj^i'iCmist  of  tears. 
While  hard  fur  death  I  prayed. 

And  still  those  blossoms  like  these  snows 
Ihmunib  my  heart  with  pain. 

And  Maud  knows  well  when  1  recall 
The  winding  of  the  skein. 

— London  Soeif  ti/.  W.  S. 


A  CONTENTED  PROPRIETOR. 

I  nAVi  plenty  of  dutiful  vassals. 

Have  plenty  of  gold,  and  to  spare, 

I  have  |>lent3’  of  beautiful  castles — 

But  U13'  castles  are  built  in  the  air ; 
And  my  vassals  are  all  airy  creatures. 
From  iH-autiful  Drenmland  are  thej’, 
They  drive  me  to  balls 
And  magnificent  liall^. 

And  tell  me  tay  coach  stops  the  way ! 
But  oh,  wliat  a  |>est. 

When  it  comes  to  the  test 
I  am  kept  in  a  dreadful  delay. 

A  plague  on  those  wild  little  vassals. 

You  can't  trust  a  word  tliat  tliej"  say. 
And  I've  heard  that  inj-  beautiful  castles 
Are  sadly  inclined  to  decay. 

Father  Wisdom  advised  me  to  sell  them 
To  the  public— a  benefit  clear — 

And  Fancy  engaged  so  to  sell  them. 

For  Fanc}’’8  a  fine  auctioneer. 

But  the  market  by  no  means  was  lively, 
For  castles  the  call  was  but  cold  ; 

Lead  and  iron  were  brisk. 

But  gold  n^^ne  would  risk. 

To  invest  on  my  battlements  bold. 
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Ro  my  turTot!«,  nnlet, 

I  inhabit  them  yet. 

And  ratiier  rejoice  they’re  not  sold, 

And  never  a  bit  nm  down-hearted, 

For  my  vassals  still  ply  me  with  gold; 

Mv  castles  and  I  shan't  be  parted 
Till  the  heart  of  the  owner  be  cold. 

Again  Father  Wisdom  addresseil  me — 

He's  a  horrid  old  bore  in  his  way ; 

He  said' rats  and  mice  would  infest  me, 

As  crumbled  my  towers  to  decay. 

"  They  never  can  crumble,  good  father, 
Tliey’re  lasting,  when  once  they’re  begun; 
Our  castles  of  air 
We  can  quickly  repair. 

As  the  home  of  the  spider ’s  respun." 

So  homeward  I  went 
To  my  c.a8tle8,  content. 

As  the  ves|)erbell  told  day  was  done. 

And  they  looked  just  ns  lovely  as  ever. 

As  burnished  they  stood  in  the  sun. 

Oh.  ne’er  from  my  castles  I’ll  s"ver 
Till  the  sands  of  my  glass  shall  be  run ! 

— All  the  Year  Hound. 


THE  CLOUDS. 

Dark  anti  hcaw-bosometl  Clouds, 
Ix-auing  on  tlie  streams  of  wind. 

Pressing  on  in  frowning  crowds. 

Throngs  before  and  throngs  behind. 
Sweep  the  liigh  anil  eninty  air! 

Rock  nor  barrier  rises  there. 

O,  descend  not  for  the  bird 
That  delights  to  ride  the  waves ! 

Have  ve  not  alreaily  heanl 

Of  tliosc  black  and  whirling  graves. 
Seas  on  gallant  ve&sels  piled. 

Screams  of  fear  and  sorrow  wild  ? 

O’er  the  deep  mid-ocean  j>arta. 

Many  a  son  and  father  sails; 

Isle  and  Continent  have  hearts 
Anxious  at  the  growing  gales. 

Clmih  those  mighty  rei-kless  wings 
Which  the  flying  'Temiiest  swings! 

C'hange  and  lie  in  softer  light; 

Drop  the  glittering  rainbow  showers; 

Bring  ag&in  the  8now<lroj>a  white. 

Maiden  heralds  of  the  flowers ; 

I.A‘t  the  S|)ring  with  happy  eyes 
See  her  own  bright  suns  arise  I 

— All  the  Year  Ruund. 


THE  ORGAN. 

Hrr  hands  strayed  over  the  organ  notes. 

And  there  rose  such  music,  sweetly  grand. 
That  as  I  listened  1  sighed  and  thought. 

The  notes  are  touched  by  an  angel’s  hand. 

The  sunlight  stole  through  the  diamond  panes 
And  fell  on  her  golden  rippling  hair. 

And  a.s  I  gazed,  I  proudly  thought, 

A  crown  of  glory  is  resting  there. 


Through  the  open  window,  a  murmur  came 
Of  summer  breezes,  sweet  and  clear — 

And  as  I  heard,  I  sadly  thought, 

’Tis  an  angel’s  wings  that  are  rustling  near. 

I  stood  by  her  side  in  the  gulden  light, 

My  hand  on  hers  I  laid — 

“  Oh.  love,  I  would  always  see  you  thus," 

With  faltering  lips,  I  said. 

I  stand  in  that  lonely  room  once  more. 

But  the  golden  light  is  fled. 

And  the  hand  that  had  strayed  o’er  the  organ 
notes 

Is  motionless  and  dead. 

And  I  think  of  that  evening  long  ago. 

When  our  love  had  just  begun. 

As  I  saw  her  sitting  by  my  side 
In  the  light  of  a  dying  sun. 

And  I  turn  away  from  that  darkened  room. 
With  my  two  hands  locked  in  {>rayer. 

That  as  I  had  seen  her  long  ago. 

So  1  might  see  her  there. 

So  I  might  hear  that  angel’s  song. 

And  l(M)k  in  her  changeless  eyes,  , 

.When  the  light  of  a  never-dying  suu 
Shall  shine  on  Paradise, 

— DtdAin  UHivereity.  U.  L.  A. 


THE  GREAT  ENX'IIANTER. 

Bleep  make!  ui  all  |>aahas. — Sedouin  Prooerb, 

8i.K«r  is  the  poor  man’s  warmest  cloak  ; 
His  treasurer  to  dispense 

His  lavish  alms,  and  turn  to  gold 
His  scanty  ]>eDce. 

He  heals  the  sick  man  in  a  dream. 

And  set.s  the  fettered  free  ; 

He  calls  the  beggar  from  his  den 
To  golden  luxury. 

He  crowns  the  hounded  exile-king. 
Reverses  Fate’s  decrees ; 

And  hilts  the  brielk'sa  Pleader  rise 
Judge  of  the  Common  Picas. 

Sleep  joins  the  parted  lovers’  hands ; 

W  reathes  the  starved  jioet’s  brow ; 

And  calls  the  hero  still  unknown 
From  lonely  village-plough. 

Sleep  holds  the  resurrection  keys. 

And  from  his  shadowy  plain, 

Down  Memory’s  long  and  cloudy  vaults. 
The  dead  come  back  again. 

Sleep  comes,  like  death,  alike  to  all — 
Divine  equality  I 

Blesses  the  monarch  in  his  state. 

The  slave  upon  the  sea. 

Sleep  brings  our  childhood  back  again — 
The  only  Golden  Age ; 

Sleep !  O  thou  blessed  alchemist. 

Thou  holy  Archimage, 
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LITERARY  NOTICES.— SCIENCE. 


WINTER’S  HARVEST. 

Pt’«B  and  blue  is  the  broad,  broad  sky — 
Cold  and  hard  as  a  sapphire  stone ; 

The  flowers  are  all  of  them  frozen  and  black, 
And  we  seem  left  alone. 

Now  Summer’s  toil 
Is  Winter’s  spoil, 

And  the  leaves  are  gathering  in. 

The  poplar’s  turned  to  a  pillar  of  gold  ; 

The  alder’s  crimson  and  dead ; 

The  beech  is  brazen  and  glowing ; 

The  sycamore’s  rusty  rei 
Yhe  glory’s  gone ; 

The  year  fades  on ; 

And  the  leaves  arc  gathering  in. 

In  the  cold  and  peaceful  sunshine, 

The  dead  leaves  fill  the  skies. 

Floating,  floating,  drifting, 

.  Like  golden  butterflies. 

For  Summer’s  toil 
Is  Winter’s  spoil ; 

•Time’s  harvest  is  gathering  in. 


DISGUISE. 

Mast  golden  flowr’rets  lie 
In  the  orbs  of  April  daisies ; 

Many  buds  have  more  than  eye 
Can  discern  that  lightly  gazes. 

Many  hearts  that  careless  seem. 

Have  no  lack  of  feeling  deep ; 

Prattie  they  like  pebbled  stream  ; 

Thus  they  hide  the  thoughts  tliey  keep. 

And,  alas !  while  silver  strings 
Only  wake  with  silver  tones. 

Timid  Truth  a  music  flings 

Which  belies  the  thought  she  owns. 


LITERARY  NOTICES. 

Hutor^  of  the  Christian  Church.  By  Philip 
ScHAfP,  D.D.  From  Constantine  the  Great  to 
Gregory  the  Great,  a.d.  811-600.  S  vols.  New- 
York:  Charles  Scribner  A  Co.  1867,  These 
two  stately  volumes  complete  the  author’s  Ni»- 
tory  of  Ancient  Christiani/u,  bringing  down  the 
history  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
covers  in  many  respects  the  most  important  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  history  of  Christianity,  as  it  is  the 
common  inheritance  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and 
Protestant  churches.  A  German  edition  of  this 
great  work  is  to  appear  at  Leipsic,  simultane¬ 
ously  with  the  American.  There  is  no  living 
man  more  thoroughly  competent  to  write  an  im¬ 
partial  and  standard  general  history  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church— one  that  shall  give  satisfaction  to 
all  the  branches  and  schoids  of  it — than  Dr. 
Schaflf  And  competent  critics  have  already 
ronounced  this  work  as  incomparably  the  best 
istory  of  the  kind  which  has  been  produced. 
It  is  certainly  an  honor  to  American  scholarship 
— for  while  Dr.  8chaff  is  German  by  birth,  he  is 
thoroughly  American  in  spirit  and  by  adoption. 
May  his  me  be  spared  to  complete  this  great 
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work,  and  other  important  works  which  he  has 
in  hand,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  editorship 
of  Lange' e  Commentary,  the  successive  volumes 
of  which,  as  they  appear  from  time  to  time,  are 
received  with  such  signal  favor.  ’ 

Oup  Mutual  Friend.  By  CHAHLCa  Diokins. 
With  Original  Illustrations,  by  S.  ErTiitoa,  Ja. 
Boston;  Ticknor  A  Fields.  1867.  This  cannot 
fail  to  be  the  favorite  edition  of  the  great  novel¬ 
ist’s  works,  judging  from  the  two  volumes  which 
have  already  appeared.  The  form  and  style 
adopted,  the  paper,  presswork,  and  binding,  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  illustrations  strike 
us  as  very  superior.  Wo  are  not  surprised  at 
the  large  demand  which  has  already  sprung  up 
fur  this  new  edition. 

A  Complete  Manual  of  English  Literature.  By 
Thomas  B.  Shaw,  M A.  Edited,  with  Notes  and 
Illustrations,  by  William  Smith,  LUD.  With  a 
Sketch  of  American  Literature,  by  llxNar  T. 
TucKBaMAN.  New-Yurk:  Sheldon  A  Co.  1867. 
It  is  a  good  sign  to  see  works  on  our  own  noble 
tongue  multiph'ing — works,  too,  of  decided  merit, 
which  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  to  a  fresh  study  of 
and  better  acquaintance  with  the  language.  Mul¬ 
ler,  Marsh,  De  Vere,  and  the  present  work,  are 
admirably  adapted  to  this  end.  This  Manual  was 
prepared  and  published  in  England  some  years 
since  under  tlie  name  of  Outlines  of  English  lAter- 
ature.  Since  then  it  has  been  entirely  rewritten 
by  the  author,  with  a  s{)ecial  view  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  students,  so  as  to  make  it,  as  far  as  space 
would  allow,  a  complete  history  of  English  liter¬ 
ature.  Dying,  however,  before  the  work  was  pub¬ 
lished,  the  MS.  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Smith,  favorably  known  as  the  author  of  Bible  and 
Classical  Dictionaries,  who,  besides  editing  the 
work,  added  notes  and  illustrations.  In  tliisform 
it  was  published  in  London  in  1864,  as  one  of  Mur¬ 
ray’s  Student’s  Manuals.  The  American  edition  is 
from  the  second  Enj^lish,  corrected  and  added  to ; 
and  the  value  of  it  is  greatly  enhanced  by  a  sen¬ 
sible  and  instructive  sketch  of  American  litera¬ 
ture  by  one  eve^  way  competent  to  do  justice 
to  the  subject.  The  work  is  valuable  not  only 
to  the  student  but  to  the  general  reader. 


SCIENCE. 

Mortality  of  Children. — The  following  data  as 
to  the  mortality  of  children  under  five  years  of 
age  in  the  difmrent  countries  of  Europe  possess 
much  interest,  and  furnish  food  for  serious  reflec¬ 
tion.  Notwithstanding  the  cold  of  Norway  and  the 
additional  demand  which  cold  makes  for  care  in 
the  mana^ment  of  infancy,  out  of  every  one 
hundred  ^ildren  bom,  a  larger  percentage  live 
to  see  their  fifth  birthday  in  that  country  than 
in  any  other  country  of  Europe.  Out  of  one 
hundred  children  born  in  Norway,  83  attain 
the  age  of  five  years;  in  Sweden  80;  in  Denmark 
80,  including  Slesvig  and  Holstein  down  to  the 
Elbe,  the  country  of  the  Angles  of  old ;  in  Eng¬ 
land  74  ;  in  Belgium  73 ;  in  France  71 ;  in  Prus¬ 
sia  68 ;  in  Holland  67 ;  in  Austria  64 ;  in  Spain 
64;  in  Russia  62;  in  Italy  61.  Thus,  though 
the  chance  is  everywhere  in  favor  of  life,  in  one 
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part  of  civilized  Europe  it  is  “  to  2 ;  in  another, 
only  8  to  2.  To  put  tne  results  in  another  form, 
out  of  one  hundred  children  born  alive,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  deaths  under  the  a^  of  five  is,  in 
Norway  17,  Denmark  20,  Sweden  20,  England 
26,  Belgium  27,  France  2V,  Prussia  82,  Holland 
33,  Austria  86,  Spain  86,  Russia  88,  Italy  8V. 
Thus,  death  drawing  lots  for  the  lives  of  children 
has  in  one  part  of  Europe  2,  in  another  4  out  of 
10  in  hie  favor.  Out  of  one  hundred  children 
there  die,  above  the  17  dying  in  the  severe  and 
inclement  climate  of  Norway,  8  in  Denmark,  8  in 
Sweden,  9  in  England,  10  in  Belgium,  12  in 
France,  16  in  Prussia,  16  in  Holland.  19  in  Aus¬ 
tria,  19  in  Spain,  21  in  Russia,  and  22  in  Italy. 
But  though  all  England  shows  a  mortality  of  26, 
in  her  healthy  districts  she  only  loses  18,  while 
double  this  number  (86)  perish  in  her  large  town 
districts.  Thus,  we  see  in  England  the  same 
contrast  between  the  country  and  city  as  there  is 
between  Norway  and  Italy.  Again,  if  we  turn 
to  particular  classes,  we  find* still  greater  con¬ 
trasts.  According  to  the  peerage  records,  out  of 
one  hundred  chihlren  born  alive,  ninety  live  be¬ 
yond  the  age  of  five  years,  and  the  projmrtion 
among  the  children  of  the  clergy  is  nearly  the 
same. 

Pro/etior  Tffndall,  in  his  last  lecture,  on  “  Vibra¬ 
tory  Motion,"  at  the  Roj-al  Institution,  illustrated 
the  very  low  conducting  power  of  hydrogen  for 
sound  by  a  novel  experiment.  A  bell  struck  by 
clockwork  was  placed  under  the  receiver  of  an 
air-pump,  and  the  air  exhausted  as  perfectly  as 
possible.  By  applying  the  car  close  to  the  glass 
a  faint  sound  could  still  be  hoard.  The  exhaust¬ 
ed  receiver  was  then  filled  with  hydrogen,  when 
the  bell  was  again  heard  to  sound,  but  faintly. 
On  pumping  out  the  hydrogen  all  trace  of  sound 
ceased,  even  when  the  ear  was  placed  close  to  the 
receiver.  Hydrogen  being  about  fifteen  times 
lighter  than  air,  it  might  be  supposed  that  its 
low  conducting  power  arose  from  its  tenuity. 
But  such  is  not  the  case ;  the  conducting  power 
of  air  rarefied  fifteen  fold,  and  therefore  of  the 
same  density,  exceeds  that  of  hydrogen  in  a 
marked  degree. 

ComeU  and  AfeUort. — An  Italian  astronomer, 
M.  Schiaparelli,  has  recently  published  a  most 
extraordinary  result,  which  he  has  found  from 
some  caculations  made  in  reference  to  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  meteors  in  spaee.  Until  very  recent 
times  these  wandering  items,  more  popularly 
known  as  shooting-stars,  were  considered  merely 
as  belonging  to  our  own  atmosphere,  or,  at  most, 
attendants  of  our  globe.  This  idea  is,  however, 
now  given  up,  and  they  are  supposed  to  revolve 
round  the  sun  in  the  same  uniform  manner  as  the 
larger  planets.  From  M.  Schiaparelli’s  researches 
it  appears  that  the  rough  elements  of  the  orbit 
of  the  August  ring  of  meteors  actually  agree 
with  those  of  a  moderately  large  comet  which 
was  visible  in  1862.  From  this  we  may  natur¬ 
ally  infer  that  either  the  coincidence  is  acciden¬ 
tal,  or  that  coiMcts  and  meteors  are  more  closely 
allied  than  we  have  hitherto  supposed  them  to  be. 
M.  Schiaparelli  plainly  asserts  that  the  comet  of 
1862  is  really  one  of  the  largest  of  the  August  ring 
of  meteors.  It  is  not  likely,  however,  that  astron¬ 
omers  will  immediately  receive  this  assertion 
without  question  imtil  further  investigations  are 


made.  In  the  meantime  we  cannot  help  consider¬ 
ing  that  this  coincidence  is  one  of  the  most  re¬ 
markable  which  we  have  had  in  astronomy  for  a 
considerable  period. 

A$  the  time  of  buddinff  and  bloaeoming  is  com¬ 
ing  on,  we  make  known  a  simple  means  of  pre¬ 
serving  trees  from  the  ravages  of  insects,  which 
was  first  published  at  Lj*on  oy  the  Imperial  So¬ 
ciety  of  I’ractical  Horticulture  of  the  Rhone. 
The  mischief  done  by  insects  whose  eggs  are  de¬ 
posited  in  buds  and  blossoms  is  almost  incredi¬ 
ble.  The  remedy  is  to  mix  one  part  of  vinegar 
with  nine  parts  of  water,  and  shower  it  from  a 
syringe  or  fine-nosed  watering-pot  over  the  trees, 
plants,  or  flowers  requiring  protection.  The  ex¬ 
periments  made  in  this  way  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Lyon  have  proved  eminently  successful,  the 
trees  so  treated  having  been  loaded  with  fruit, 
while  others  which  had  been  let  alone  bore  very 
scantily.  In  preparing  the  solution,  it  would  bo 
well  to  rememoer  that,  as  French  vinegar  is  much 
stronger  than  English,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
should  be  increa^.  Another  useful  remedy  for 
preventing  ants  and  other  insects  from  crawling 
up  the  stems  of  trees,  is  to  expose  lamp-oil  for 
three  or  four  days  to  the  sun  till  it  becomes  thick 
and  gummy,  and  smells  disagreeably ;  then  to  nso 
it  as  ]>aint  with  a  small  brush,  and  draw  a  belt 
round  the  stems  of  the  trees,  about  two  inches 
wide,  and  two  feet  from  the  ground.  A  fresh 
coat  must  be  put  on  day  by  day  for  four  days, 
when,  if  no  breaks  are  left,  it  will  effectually 
prevent  the  ascent  of  insects. — Chamhert't  Jour¬ 
nal. 

In  the  la»t  puhliehed  part  of  TVansaetion*  of 
the  Untomoloffieol  tioeieiy,  an  account  is  given  of 
the  alarming  ravages  of  a  small,  slender  species 
of  ant,  intri^ced  into  St  Helena  from  the  west 
coast  of  Africa  about  twenty  years  ago.  James 
Town  is  described  as  "  devastated  ”  by  this  de¬ 
structive  insect ;  all  the  wood  work  of  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  of  the  library,  and  Ihdt'cd  of  the  whole 
town,  has  been  devoured.  In  their  feast  of  the 
books,  it  was  noticed  that  the  insects  first  at¬ 
tacked  theological  works,  probably  because  they 
were  less  disturbed  than  works  of  light  litera¬ 
ture.  The  only  wood  which  they  do  not  eat  is 
teak,  but  they  will  bore  tlirough  it  to  get  at  other 
wood  suited  to  their  tastes  which  may  happen  to 
be  placed  behind  it.  Even  tin  cases  are  no  pro¬ 
tection  if  they  become  spotted  with  rust,  for  the 
ants  at  once  force  an  entrance  at  the  spots,  and 
devour  the  contents.  At  present,  their  ravages 
are  eonfined  to  James  Town ;  but,  if  not  checked, 
they  may  ere  long  spread  over  the  whole  island. 
The  Government  are  greatly  embarras-sed  to  find 
a  way  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  destruction,  which 
has  occasioned  already  a  loes  of  some  thousands 
of  pounds;  and  any  one  who  could  suggest  a 
remedy  would  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  the 
inhabitants  of  8t.  Helena. 

TTte  great  telegraph  line,  which  the  Russians  and 
Americans  conjointly  are  making  to  connect  New- 
York  with  St.  Petersburg,  is  now  so  far  advanced 
that  only  §60  miles  more  are  required  to 
complete  it  from  the  North  Pacific  to  Pekin. 
From  San  Francisco,  which  has  fur  some  years 
been  in  telegraphic  communication  with  New- 
York,  the  wires  are  to  be  carried  up  to  Behring’s 
Strait,  and  there  cross  to  the  Asiatic  side.  When 
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finally  completed,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  eetab- 
lish  connei-tions  with  the  principal  cities  of  the 
East  and  of  Europe ;  and  in  tliis  way  the  keen 
traders  of  the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  Uni- 
t^  States  will  get  np  an  active  competition  with 
the  telegraphers  of  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It 
would  perhaps  be  safe  to  predict,  as  one  result  of 
this  competition,  that  before  many  years  are  over 
messages  will  be  flashed  all  round  the  globe. 

SattUary  Jmprovtmfnt  of  Part*.— In  his  annual 
report  laid  before  the  Council-General  of  the  de- 
partiueut  of  the  Seine,  the  Prefect  (M.  Haussman) 
dwells  with  just  satisfaction  on  what  he  has  done 
for  the  city  of  Paris:  the  8614  houses  built  from 
the  Ist  of  October,  1866,  to  the  30th  of  Septem¬ 
ber,  1866,  or  263  more  than  last  year;  the  2266 
houses  totally  or  partially  rased  to  the  ground — 
967  by  appropriation  and  1289  by  their  owners — 
witli  a  view  to  new  and  magnificent  constructions 
and  corresponding  gains.  He  com|>lains  of  the 
“unjust  criticisms”  on  these  constructions  and 
demolitions,  which  have  made  Paris  the  finest 
city  in  the  world,  and  have  given  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Seine  “  a  harmony  required  by  such 
a  city,”  and  have  favorably  nn^ified  the  essential 
conditions  of  human  life.  They  liave  causeil  air, 
light,  and  water  to  circulate,  have  dettro3-ed  in¬ 
fected  quarters,  narrow  and  tortuous  streets,  un¬ 
healthy  and  uninhabitable  houses,  and  secured 
the  greatest  possible  amount  of  comfort,  the  best 
preservatives  against  epidemic  and  contagious 
disorder,  which  leave  their  deadly  impress  on 
cities  and  empires.  He  contrasts  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera  in  1831-82,  when  there  were  21,670 
deatiis;  in  1849,  when  there  were  26,052;  and 
in  1863-64,  when  there  were  11,873,  with  the 
6626  in  1866,  and  the  6700  in  1866;  and  con¬ 
cludes  that  the  comparatively  low  rate  of  mor¬ 
tality — insignificant,  if  the  increased  jiopnlation 
be  taken  into  account — is  owing  to  the  improve¬ 
ment*  which  he  has  carried'  out. 
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OriuM  Famine,  and  Xegiett  of  Pitblie  Hbrl-*  in 
India. — Costly  and  extensive  embankments,  and 
irrigation  works — which  Hindtx)  rulers,  with  all 
their  deficiencies  in  tlie  mechanical  arts,  had 
found  ample  means  to  construct — have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  to  ruin,  so  that,  for  lack  of  irrigation 
canals,  the  harvests  of  Orissa  utterlj’  failed  last 
season;  and  through  neglect  of  embankment  con¬ 
structions  the  miseries  of  inundation  have  now 
been  added  to  the  ho|>eless  suffering  from  famine. 
Tlie  relief  tardily’  afforded  ha*  again  been  indefi¬ 
nite!}'  delaywl,  tlie  cargo  boats  by  which  the 
grain  was  aliout  to  be  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Orissa  having  been  destroyed  by  inundation  on 
the  river,  and  by  storm  on  the  sea.  The  fact  of 
sending-all  the  su|>plies  of  food  by  sea,  and  its  de¬ 
struction  in  sight  of  the  famine-stricken  districts, 
will  call  public  attention  to  the  terribly  condem¬ 
natory  statement  that  there  are  no  roade  by  which 
grain  could  lie  conveyed  from  BengaMnto  Orissa 
by  land.  Calcutta — the  City  of  Palaces,  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  all  the  great  (tower  we  have  wielded  for 
more  than  a  century — is  only  some  160  miles 
from  Bala-sore,  the  scene  of  the  most  dreadful 
sufiTering ;  and  Pooree,  at  the  extremity  of  Oris- 
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sa,  is  lee.s  than  800  miles  from  the  metropolis; 
and  yet,  for  lack  of  ordintry  roads,  the  common 
bullock  carts  of  the  country — simple  and  rnde 
contrivances  that  have  answered  their  purpose 
for  a  thou.sand  years,  perhaps — could  not  be  sent 
with  supplies  into  the  famishing  districts.  The 
starving  inhabitants  themselves  have,  without 
roads,  fwnd  their  way  to  Calcutta,  where  they 
now  crowd  in  alarming  density,  while  it  is  feared 
tliat  the  southwest  monsoon,  as  it  blows  over  from 
Balasore  direct  towards  Calcutta,  may  soon  be 
freighted  with  deadly  pestilence.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  this  direct  geographical  contiguity  of  the 
famine  districts  to  the  oldest  and  richest  prov¬ 
ince  of  British  India,  they  are  cut  off  from  it  for 
lack  of  the  simplest  form  of  public  works— com¬ 
mon  roads. —  Time*,  of  India. 

M.  Loui*  Blane  has  brought  an  action  in  one  of 
the  French  law  courts  against  Count  Louis  de 
(^mbac^res,  formerly  a  deputy  of  the  Aisne,  for 
the  balance  due  to  him  on  the  purchase-raoney 
of  his  Pitiory  of  the  French  Revolntion.  The 
sale  was  effected  in  1866,  and  M.  Leprinco,  the 
publisher,  was  the  purchaser.  He  undertook  to 
give  60,000  francs  for  the  right  of  publication 
for  three  years,  and  the  Count  guaranteed  the 
payment  M  Ix'prince,  however,  is  now  in  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  acconlingly  looks  to 
his  surety.  The  defence  was  that  the  young 
count  was  incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs; 
but  the  court  held  that  the  contract  was  binding, 
and  decreed  that  the  elder  count,  father  of  Count 
Louis,  must  |>ay  M.  Louis  Blanc  40,04'>0  francs 
remaining  due  on  the  contract,  and  20,0o0  francs 
damages. 

Mountains  of  Moah. — We  saw  the  range  under 
the  most  advantageous  circumstances.  It  was 
toward  evening.  The  setting  sun  fell  upon  it, 
and  upon  Uie  wild  eastern  shores  of  the  Dead 
Sea  at  its  base,  the  sea  itself  being  hidilen  in  its 
deep,  hollow  grave.  The  light  was  reflected 
from  every  scaur  and  precipice,  with  such  a  flush 
of  purple,  mingled  with  delicate  hues  of  ame¬ 
thyst  and  ruby,  as  produced  a  glory  not  exag¬ 
gerated  in  Holman  Hunt’s  picture  of  “  The  Scape 
Goat.” — Forman  MacUodt  •'  Easttcard.” 

The  Olounoorm  save  that  Mr.  Tennyson  is  about 
to  leave  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  in  the  metropolis,  solely  on  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  he  is  disturbed  by  the  “  lion 
hunters  "  of  the  island.  The  writer  of  “  Table 
Talk”  in  the  Guardian  records  that  the  Laureate 
is  hard  at  work  on  a  poem,  longer  and  on  a  grand¬ 
er  scale  than  his  last,  and  that  the  house  at  Hamp¬ 
stead,  near  the  Heath  and  the  Miltia  Barracks, 
so  long  tenanted  by  the  moUier  and  sister  of  the 
poet,  and  where  he  himself  was  often  a  visitor,  is 
about  to  be  let  in  “  a|isrtment8,  furnished  and  un- 
furnislied.” 

A  Race  for  (h«  Telegrajih  IFire*. — Few  persons 
have  the  slightest  conception  of  the  trouole  and 
expenditure  required  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
telegraph  wires  when  the  “mail”  arrives  at 
cither  of  the  colonies.  Ttie  arrival  one  Tuesday 
morning  of  the  first  Panama  mail  was  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  bond  fdc  and  most  exciting  boat  race. 
The  appearance  of  the  Kaikaia  had  been  most 
eagerly  looked  for  for  some  -days  by  the  Imats' 
crews  employed  by  Uie  Aryu*  (Melbourne),  and 
Messrs.  Greville’s  Telegram  Company,  for  the 
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purpose  of  landing  the  first  dispatches,  and  ob¬ 
taining  possession  of  the  'wires.  Tlie  boats 
brought  into  requisition  were  small  whale  boats. 
Id  the  Arffu$'§  boat  were  Green,  the  ex-cham¬ 
pion,  Mr.  C.  Cook  (the  shipping  reporter  of  the 
Sydnej!  Morning  Herald,  who  is  employed  to  land 
the  telegrams  for  the  Argue),  and  two  others. 
In  the  service  of  Reuter's  agents,  Mr.  McfJregor 
and  three  able-bodied  men  pulled  the  well-known 
butcher’s  boat,  Fairplay,  tlie  property  of  Mr. 
Fairplay,  of  this  city.  Both  crews  reached  the 
mail  outside  the  Heads,  and  boarded  and  pro¬ 
cured  tlieir  dispatches  from  her,  and  were  towed 
up  08  far  as  Fort  Denison.  Here  they  let  go, 
and  a  keen  contest  ensuetl,  as  might  be  antici¬ 
pated,  McGregor’s  crew  being  at  a  slight  disad¬ 
vantage  as  regards  position.  This,  however, 
they  lessened  |)y  degrees,  and  before  passing 
Fort  Macquarie  were  slightly  in  the  lead.  From 
this  point  the  boats  divui>^,  the  Argus  boat 
making  for  Campbell’s  wharf,  and  McGregor  for 
the  central  steps  at  the  Custom  House.  Thus  the 
Argus  crew  had  a  much  shorter  distance  to  pull, 
yet  both  boats  reached  the  shore  within  a  few 
seconds  of  one  another.  At  both  points  convey¬ 
ances  were  waiting,  and  up  the  different  streets 
both  vehicles  went  at  full  gallop,  and  when  they 
entered  George-street,  Greville’s  Telegram  Com¬ 
pany  had  a  very  considerable  lead,  and  their 
telegrams,  in  consequence,  gained  precedence, 
and  tlie  messages,  having  been  already  prepared, 
were  transmitted  to  Victoria,  Queensland,  and 
throughout  tliis  colony.  The  distance  pulled 
over  by  the  two  crews  is  about  a  mile  and  a  quar¬ 
ter,  and  was  done  at  a  terrific  pace.  Both  crews 
■trained  every  nerve,  and  pulled  with  a  deter¬ 
mination  seldom  witnessed  in  a  chauipion  aquatic 
contest. — Sydney  Empire, 

Hindoo  Abstinence  from  Animal  Food. — In  the 
new  edition  of  McCulloch’s  Geographical  Dic¬ 
tionary  (four  vols.,  Longman  <&  Co.).  Mr.  F. 
Martin,  the  editor,  says:  "It  is  a  popular  but 
erroneous  notion,  that  the  Hindoos  live  almost 
entirely  on  a  vegetable  diet ;  such  a  fact  wouhl  be 
inconsistent  with  the  physical  nature  of  man, 
who,  in  reality,  is  omnivorous.  The  most  fasti¬ 
dious  of  tlie  Hindoos  in  point  of  diet  are  great 
eaters  of  milk  and  butter ;  fish  is  also  extensively 
used  near  all  the  sea  coasts,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  principal  rivers;  and  none  of  the  people  of 
India  hold  this  description  of  food  as  abominable, 
except  the  inhabitants  of  the  remote  interior, 
who  have  no  means  of  procuring  it.  Even  flesh, 
however  capricious  in  the  y.‘lection,  is  occasion¬ 
ally  eaten  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  Hindoo 
people,  and  it  is  the  want  of  means  rather  than 
religious  scruples  that  makes  them  refrain  from 
it.  In  cases  of  urgent  necessity,  even  religion 
authorizes  any  kind  of  food,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  famine  a  Bnihmin  may  eat  the  limb  of  a  dog.” 
[We  can  hanlly  reconcile  this  with  statements 
made  during  the  late  terrible  famine  in  Orissa, 
where  the  people  were  dying  for  want  of  rice, 
while  multitudes  of  sleek  oxen  roamed  ab<)ut  un- 
tbuched.  ] 

Hood's  "  Song  of  the  Shirt  ”  was  begun  and  so 
far  proeeetled  with  under  the  title  of  “Tale  of  a 
Shirt,"  before  the  ludicrous  equivoque  struck 
the  intense  mind  of  the  author !  If  per|>etuated, 
it  U  easy  to  see  how  such  a  step  might  have 


jarred  with  the  pathos  and  potent  effect  of  this 
admirable  appeal  to  every  numan  feeling. —  W. 
Jerdan. 

The  tshole  of  the  folio  MSS.  of  Bishop  Percy’* 
Retires  of  A  ncient  English  Poetry,  which  is  to  \>e 
repriqted  verbatim  by  the  Early  English  Text  So- 
city,  is  now,  we  understand,  copied  out,  and  a  large 
part  of  it  is  in  print.  We  read  in  the  Atheneeuns 
that  "Mr.  W.  Chappell  is  helping  the  editors 
with  the  ballad  part  of  their  work ;  but  no  news 
can  be  got  of  the  second  copy  of  King  Estmers 
tliat  the  bishop  mentions  in  his  second  edition, 
VoL  I.,  p.  69.  Can  any  reader  tell  us  where  it 
is  ?  The  copy  in  his  own  folio  the  bishop  tore 
out  to  send  to  the  press,  so  that  Uie  second  copy 
is  now  more  wanted  than  ever.  The  subscrip¬ 
tion  has  reached  £40<),  leaving  still  £200  to  be 
raised  to  save  the  editors  from  Toss  in  tlieir  labor 
of  love."  The  work  will  be  one  of  very  great  in¬ 
terest,  as  the  bishop’s  volumes,  though  charming 
and  admirable  in  their  way,  were  misleading, 
owing  to  the  alterations  he  made  iu  the  old  bu- 
lads,  and  the  modern  additions  he  tacked  on  to 
them.  We  trust  that  the  editors  will  not  be  al- 
lowetl  to  suffer. 

M.  Qtmtin  was  buried  on  the  24th  ult.,  in  Pdre 
la  Chaise  Cemetery,  after  the  performance  of  a 
religious  ceremony  in  the  church  of  the  Sorbonne. 
M.  Duruy,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction, 
was  present,  and  most  of  the  learned  bodies  of 
Paris  sent  deputations.  The  pall-liearers  were 
M.  Patin,  the  senior  member  of  the  Facultj’  of 
Letters;  M.  Thiers;  M.  de  Parien,  Vice-President 
of  the  Council  of  State;  and  M.  Mourier,  Vice- 
Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Paris. 

Japanese  Progress. — The  Japanese  have  a  large 
fleet  of  steamships,  purchased  from  Europeans  at 
a  liberal  rate.  'The  great  Daimio  princes  are  all 
more  or  less  alive  to  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  adoption  of  Eun>|>ean  methods  of  war¬ 
fare  and  commerce.  They  patninize  our  manu¬ 
factures,  even  to  boots  and  shoes ;  they  purchase 
our  books,  and  maps,  and  musical  instruments. 
A  curious  fact  is  mentioned  by  a  gentleman,  resi¬ 
dent  in  Yokohama,  that  he  saw  a  Japanese  enter 
a  shop  and  purchase  a  dozen  copies  of  Webster's 
English  Dictionary,  and  carry  them  away  with 
him. —  The  Flying  Dragon  Reporter.  [A  bi¬ 
monthly  journal,  edlte<l  in  L<indon,  by  Professor 
Summers,  of  University  College,  for  circulation 
in  China  and  Japan ;  also  in  Java,  Sarawak,  the 
Malay  |>eninsula,  and  other  places  with  Chinese 
merchants  or  colonists.] 

Order  of  St.  Patrick  — “  The  Order  of  St. 
Patrick,  when  he  was  obliged  to  wear  it,  hung 
round  his  neck  as  a  thing  that  was  in  his  'way, 
and  which  he  would  gladly,  if  he  could,  have 
taken  into  a  corner.  On  his  first  visit  to  London, 
he  presented  himself  to  William  the  Fourth’s 
leff&  without  it,  not  designe<lly,  but  simjily  be¬ 
cause  he  ha4  never  thought  of  it.  The  king  said 
to  some  one  near  him,  ‘  Is  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin  ashamed  of  his  Order?’  The  remark 
was  repeated,  a  message  sent  to  Dublin  for 'it, 
and  after  a  long  search  "and  breaking  open  of 
some  locks,  it  was  found,  and  dispatched  to  him 
in  time  for  his  being  duly  equip|)ed  in  it  on  his 
next  np|K-arance  at  court.* — Ur.  Hinds. 

“  Drutdieal  Temples.'” — Mr.  Stuart,  secretary 
of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  in  Scotland,  states 
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that  the  stone  circles  which  abound  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts,  especially  in  tiie  Highlands,  liave  been 
proved  to  l>e  places  of  sepulture.  “  The  name 
of  Druidical  Temples,  applied  to  these  structures, 
is  one  of  recent  origin,  and  is  simply  the  result 
of  a  guess  of  two  English  writers — Aubrey,  who 
lived  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  and  Stnkeley, 
who  wrote  in  the  time  of  the  first  two  Georges. 
The  term  used  bgr  our  early  chroniclers  to  desig¬ 
nate  such  remains  is  simple  ‘ lapide*  tiatUa'  or 
the  standing  stones.” 

The  Ooe^  ta  Spain. — In  the  Archive*  du  Chrit- 
tianieme  there  is  a  deeply-interesting  account  of 
a  Spaniard  who  printed  the  New  Testament  in  a 
deep  cellar.  He  labored  alone,  with  a  poor 
wooden  machine  and  very  few  types.  His  work 
progressed  slowly;  he  could  print  but  a  few 
pages  at  a  time,  l^ing  shut  out  from  his  glorious 
Andalusian  sun,  and  exhausted  with  labor,  his 
health  failed,  and  he  raised  blood.  He  was  urged 
to  rest  for  awhile,  but  he  refused,  declaring  that 
he  would  not  leave  the  cellar  until  he  could  bear 
from  it  in  his  own  hand  a  Spanish  New  Testa¬ 
ment  printed  in  Spain.  He  kept  his  word,  and 
Christian  friends  have  seen  and  handled  this 
New  Testament  There  is  great  hope  fur  Spain 
when  such  men,  worthy  contemporaries  of  Mata- 
moros,  rise  up  from  the  surrounding  darkness, 
and  prove  themselves  valiant  fur  the  truth  even 
unto  death. 

The  Oldett  German  Neretpaper. — ^The  Pottxei- 
tung  (Post-Oflice  Journal),  published  at  Frankfort, 
was  established  in  1616,  and  consequently  had  to 
describe  the  operations  of  the  Thirty  Years’ 
War.  This  journal  was  the  property  of  the 
Princes  Thurh  et  Taxis,  who,  it  is  known,  were 
intrusted  with  the  general  postal  administration 
of  the  German  Confederation.  Equally  devoted 
to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  and  Taxis,  the  -Pott- 
zeitung  has  fallen  with  them.  It  was  suppressed 
by  Bismarck.  . 

ire  read  in  the  Pari*  correspondence  of  a  daily 
contemporary  that  among  the  candidates  fur  the 
fauteuU  vacant  at  Uie  Academy  by  the  death  of 
M.  de  Barante  are  the  prince  of  feuilUtoniiUe*, 
Theophile  Gautier ;  the  critic  of  the  DirbaU, 
Jules  Janin;  the  historian  Henri  Martin;  the 
author  of  “  La  Famille  Benolton,”  Victorien  Sar- 
duu ;  and  the  composer  of  “  Martha  de  Saint 
Georgies,”  M.  Ha16vr.  This  fauteuil  was  the 
one  occupied  by  Voltaire. 

The  Chair  of  St.  Peter. — The  chair,  which  is 
incased  in  wood  and  various  coverings,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  figures  of  the  four  evangelists,  claims 
to  be  the  very  chair  which  Pudens,  the  senator 
mentioned  in  Scripture,  g^ve  to  St.  Paul  to  sit 
upon  when  he  was  lodging  in  his  house.  Now, 
soon  after  tlie  French  Revolution,  and  after  tlie 
French  army  had  taken  possession  of  Rome, 
M.  Denon,  who  was  deputea  by  the  French  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  take  charge  of  objects  in  tliat  city, 
determined,  with  a  friend,  to  see  what  was  in¬ 
side  that  chair.  Well,  they  took  down  all  the 
covering,  which  bad  never  been  removed  since 
the  days  of  Pope  Alexander  VII.,  and  which  was 
placed  on  the  chair  by  the  celebrated  architect 
Bellini ;  and  a  lady  who  knew  Denon  stated  that 
she  herself  heard  him  tell  this  story,  that,  when 
he  and  his  friend  had  stripped  the  chair  of  its 


covering,  they  found,  sure  enough,  a  marble  chair, 
which  was  evidently  a  consular  one;  and,  after 
brushing  off  the  dust,  they  perceived  some  writr 
ing  in  Arabic  letters,  which  they  g;ot  some  learn¬ 
ed  man  to  read  fur  them,  the  English  of  the  words 
being,  “  There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mahomet  is 
his  prophet.”  These  two  men,  on  making  this 
discovery,  said  to  each  other,  “  It  is  not  for  us  to 
interfere  with  the  religion  of  the  people,  and  let 
us  put  the  chair  again  as  it  was,  and  say  nothing 
about  the  matter.  Test  we  should  bring  p  scandal 
on  the  whole  Church.”  They  did  so,  and  the 
chair  has  never  been  seen  since.  The  late  Car¬ 
dinal  Wiseman,  in  great  indignation,  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject,  in  which  he  said  that 
the  person  who  made  that  statement  was  a  calum¬ 
niator.  The  pamphlet  was  published  in  Eng¬ 
land  while  I  was  at  Rome,  and  I  have  i^t  a  copy 
of  it,  which  is,  I  believe,  almost  the  onTy  copy  in 
London.  It  is  said  to  be,  in  fact,  a  great  curiosity. 
The  wonderful  earnestness  with  which  the  Car¬ 
dinal  sets  to  work  to  prove  that  this  chair  is  the 
jrery  chair  of  Pudens  would  kstonish  you.  There 
is  a  show  of  logic  about  the  whole  thing,  and  a 
delightful  assumption  of  facts  which  would  con¬ 
vince  anybody  who  does  not  care  whether  his¬ 
tory  is  true  or  false.  But  some  people  said,  and 
I  among  the  rest,  “  There  is  one  easy  mode  of  de¬ 
ciding  this  question;  why  not  look  at  the  chair? 
Why  not  strip  it  of  all  the  covering's,  as  Denon 
and  his  friend  did  ?  ”  "Oh  no,”  was  the  reply : 
“  it  is  too  sacred  a  thing  for  that”  Now  there 
you  have  a  specimen  of  the  system  of  lies  by 
which  the  Church  of  Romo  Is  supported. — Mr. 
Prebemlary  Burget*. 

The  Great  American  Tea  Company. — In  no¬ 
ticing  the  oi>erations  of  this  large  and  enter¬ 
prising  cstnUishment,  it  may  be  proper  for  us  to 
offer  a  remark  in  explanation  of  the  reasons  which 
induce  us  to  call  the  attention  of  the  community 
to  a  concern  which  has  reached  its  eminence  in 
public  favor.  It  is  our  undeviating  rule  to  ex¬ 
ercise  a  scrupulous  judgment  in  relation  to  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises — never  recommending  any  ex¬ 
cept  such  as  we  believe  have  been  proved  wor¬ 
thy  and  reliable,  and  whose  system  of  business, 
uprightness  of  dealing  with  their  customers,  and 
ample  capital  to  fulfil  their  engagements  are  fully 
established.  Upon  these  principles  we  call  at¬ 
tention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  Griat  Amebi- 
CAN  Tka  Compant,  published  in  our  advertising 
'columns.  The  Company  have  several  very  large 
stores,  located  in  different  parts  of  the  city, 
stocked  with  the  best  and  most  serviceable  goods, 
which  they  are  content  to  sell  at  merely  living 
profits,  as  they  have  proved  by  their  prices  for 
the  past  five  or  six  years.  They  have  but  oh* 
price.  By  these  rules  alone  the  Company  pro¬ 
pose  in  the  future  to  conduct  their  vast  and  rap¬ 
idly  augmenting  trade.  Believing  that  the  ability 
and  disposition  of  the  Company  are  ample  to 
perform  all  they  promise,  warrants  us  in  calling 
special  attention  to  them  in  our  columns.  It  is 
a  trite  saying  "that  the  honest  strivings  of  hon* 
est  men  are  sure  to  be  commended,  their  busi¬ 
ness  efforts  eneoura^d,  and  ultimately  adequate- 
l^compensated.” — From  the  Methodiet^  Few-  York 


